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THE  STORY  OF  A  PRODIGY. 


THE    REMARKABLE     PROGRESS    OF    A 
BLISD    DEAF    MUTE. 


Helen  Keller1*  Achievement*  In  Learnlic  t* 
Read,  Write,  and  Talk,  Although.  She 
IYum  Bereft  of  Three  •senses  at  aa  Early 
Anre — Aa  Enthusiastic  Account  of  the 
lleTclopoieut  or  Her  Faculties— Described 
as  the  Queen  of  Precocious  Children— She 
Ilaa  a  Knowledge  of  God,  Although  the 
desire  Was  to  Keep  Her  la  Ignoraice. 

The  achievements  of  Helen  A.  Keller  hava 
attraoted  attention  wherever  they  have  been 
related.  She  is.  and  has  been  for  more  than 
thre*  years,  the  star  pupil  in  the  Torkins  In- 
stitution of  Boston,  which  is  a  school  for  tho 
education  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children, 
where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught.  Helen 
Keller  is  the  wonder  of  the  times,  according  to 
the  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  interested 
ational  affairs,  and  her  development, 
intellectual  and  moral,  physical  and  social, 
has  been  extraordinary,  surpassing  belief 
almost.  Heretofore  only  scraps  and  discon- 
!  reports  of  her  remarkable  progress  in 
learning  have  b-«en  circulated,  but  in  the  six- 
tieth annual  report  of  the  institution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  enthusiastic  Director 
and  Secretary.  Michael  Anagnos.  devotes  242 
pages  to  a  description  of  her  devel- 
opment, with  indications  of  the  chief 
features  of  her  character.  Some  of  the 
points    of    her    story    were  touched  upon 


HaXXW  A.  KXIXZB. 

In  previous  reports,  but  no  autrmntio 
account  of  her  progress  has  been  published 

•e  years.  "  New  Incidents  add  freshness 
to  Its  pathos."  he  says,  "and  render  It  a  narra- 
t  absorbing  interest,  a  rich  treasury  of 

t.  and  an  abundant  source  of  inspira- 
t  If  the  fa/'t'*  appear  to  ho  miraculous  it 

.  that  tho  little  cirl  Is  a 

marvel.    She  is  a  ohenomonal  child;  she  is  in 

,.       II. T 

gift-«  am  m  r  mind  Is  as  clear  as  her 

brain  heart  fliraos  with 

'nes*  and  glows   with   charity.    She  Is 

t  elfish. 

• 

:  .■■.,■•■ 

i    keenness,  vigor  with 
t    with 


»ee.  a:  (EM  yoa3*>»JBe  has 

grown  amazingly  , 

advanced  toward  full  stature  and  maturity  with 
astonishing  rapidity.    B 

two  inches  in  height,  and  of  symmetrical 
figure,  and  she  weighs  122  pounds.  Her 
physique  is  good,  and  her  active  brain  and 
heart  are  sustained  by  an  adequate  material  ^ 
frame.  Her  head  is  finely  formed,  with  lux- 
uriant curls  of  brown  hair,  and  her  counte- 
nance beams  with  animation  and  intell.„ 
She  enjoys  excellent  hearth.  She  seldom  com- 
plains of  common  ailments,  and  she  eats 
heartily  and  sleeps  soundly.  It  was  thought, 
at  one  time,  that  her  intellectual  energy  might 
be  dangerous  to  h«r  physical  wellbeing,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  keep  Iter  mental 
activity  within  proper  bounds  by  prudent  rogu  - 
lation  of  her  hours  of  work,  exercise,  and  rest. 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  however,  an  undue 
pressure  of  work  taxed  her  strongth  to  the 
utmost,  and  while  she  was  at  home  in  Alabama 
during  the  summer  vacation  she  had  a  faint- 
ing spell  and  declined  in  strength.  Ner-  ' 
vousness  and  excitement  were  apparent  in 
her  conversations  and  in  all  her  movements 
on  her  return  to  school.  She  was  restless,  and 
a  sickly  whiteness  was  in  her  looks.  Her 
sleep  was  not  so  sound  and  unbroken  as  bo- 
fore,  nor  was  her  desire  for  food  so  normal. 
She  was  in  need  of  absolute  freedom  from 
mental  exertion  and  of  abundant  rest  and  play, 
and  it  wa9  decided  that  she  should  cease  to 
have  regular  lossons  of  any  kind,  and  that  she 
bh  mid  spend  several  hours  a  day  in  diversion 
and  in  physical  exorcise.  She  improved  rap- 
idly under  the  now  regulations,  but  about  a 
year  ago  she  was  taken  ill  with  scarlatina.  It 
was  a  mild  form  of  tho  disease,  however,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  she  resumed  her  studies. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  temperament  Helen  is  cheerful,  merry, 
gay.  full  of  life  and  jollity.  In  her  playful 
moods  sho  appreciates  mirth  and  is  the  cause 
olitoftou.  8he  has  two  characteristics  that 
<Lo  not  go  together  often— vigor  and  sweet- 
ness. Sha  is  described  as  a  queen  among 
precocious  childron— an  intellectual  p 
endowed  with  stupendous  abilities.  In  tho 
course  of  four  years  she  wrought  great  things 
and  accomplished  wonders,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  has  acquired  an  immense 
fund  of  information  and  attained  a 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  maturity 
of  reflection  seldom  to  be  found  in 
persons  of  her  age.  She  has  mado  elemontary 
studies  in  natural  history,  cosmography, 
mythology,  biography,  and  English  litera- 
ture, and  by  tho  exercise  of  her  faeulti 
has  acquired  a  capacity  for  viowi" 
and  arranging  the   facta  «  Knowl- 

edge.   Geography  is  her  favorite 
eign  countries,  and  their  histories  and  roman- 
i  litinns.  are    peculiarly   fascinating  to 
i  lwr  dream  Is  to  travel  abroad  when 

her  thirteenth  ye.tr.     Thai 

ure  h.ts  been   pro 

Italy  supply  her  rnmd  with  vivid  pictures  and 
ample    materials    for   thought.    At   the  Mm- 
IstiS  in  Juno  a  brief  ,<■ 
•  he  principal  to  i 
\  ■        hosen  thi 

of  thom  Bh 
glowing  and   poetic    language.     Her  fingers 
movel  rapidly,  a 

.ous  stream.      In 

nil  tiiu*  »ai*i, 

■ 

and    at 
,  ben  i  H. i 

>k«   and 

f 

in    m'.trr   tbe 

■n»j  n« 

■  II  Koine   was 
irld." 

I 

lam  a 
of  it.     U  hen  n  gentloni 

: 


a       i    ,•!.'■■  «." 

1   ght- 

•ea,  all 

whut 


when  she  >. 
the  materia. 
vice  to  her.  b 
pereeive  more  than 

PERCEPTION  AXD  MEMORY. 

She  is  impressed  quickly  and  deeply  by  all 
that  she  rea 
ine  to 

me  tremble?"  sh  -r  thinking  a  littl* 

while.  sh,<  added:  "1  th 

it  very  terrible,  so  that  people 

fearful  it  Is  to  do  wrong." 

"  Helen's  mind  seems  almost  to  have  created 
Mr.    Anagnos   say-,     'springing    up 
under  every  disadvantage,   and   working  Its 
solitary  but  resistless  way  through  a  th 
obstacles.    It  is  enriched  with  an 
nary  set  of  powers  and  capacities,  whi 
ever  on   the  alert  to  serve  it  at 
and  minister  to  its  functions  with 
etticacy.    Souse,  i 
cry.    imagination,    comparison,    a 

alization.  and  the  re.. 
are  developed,  and  in  a  v. 
other.  Unquestionably  the 
and  resplendent  among  her  i 

e  quickness  of  per.  option,  memory,  and 
imagination.    They  constitute  the 
ht  r  genius.    The  of   the  power  of 

;  tion  is  truly  marvellous.  It  almost 
hysical  blindnessof  Its  sting.  Itenables 
her  to  recognize  objeots  more  quickly  and  to 
comprehend  them  more  deeply  and  fully  than 
ordinary  seeing  and  hearing  persons  do.  She 
perceives  everything  In  a  fl 

she  visited  Abbot  Academy  in  Andover  last 
spring  and  in   the  cast  room  sho  pas- 
hands  over  the  casts.    Two  heads  of  Nero,  one 
representing  him  as  a  child  and  the  other  as 
an  emperor,  were  shown  to  her.  and  she  ex- 
amined them  carefully  and  critically.     It  is 
said  that  she  wondered  how.-aich  "a  sweet 
and  innocent  child"  could  develop  into  such  a 
wicked   man.     She  was    impressed    by  the 
thought  and    sorrow  depleted  on  the  face  of 
Dante,  and  she  asked  what  had  hrougli 
into  Dante's  life.    Her  teacher  has  remarked 
that  it  is  extremely  interesting  t 
while  reading.  She  rejoices  when  justic- 
es pad  when  virtue  lies  low.  and  her  face 
with  admiration   and  reverence  whoa 
deeds  are  described. 

Helen's  memory  is  one  of  her  most  powerful 
faculties.    Mr.  Anagnos  says  that 
is  almost  boundless,  and  that  Its 
fairly  marvellous.    Shu  has  I 
by  heart  and  to  romember  things  either  by  in- 
troducing artificial    connecting  links  a 
them  or  by  means  of  their  natural  relal 
thought.    Sho  has  corrected  hert. 
statements  of  facts  in  several  Instanc 

fierusing  once  or  twice  the  poems  of  1. 
ow.  What;. 

son.  and  others   that  are   print    i 
characters  sho  learns  many  of  th 
and  recites  thorn  with  groat  fluency  and  .spirit. 

IMAGINATION. 

Tho  development  of  Heli  I    m  be- 

gan at  an  •■  of  her  edi 

according  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  her  wi 
the  fecundity  of  her  h 
study  and   porusal  of   books   of 
Action  have,  without  doubt,  furn 
pensublo  means  and  methods  foi 
tion  of  her  imaginative  faculty.    In  u  lei 
Mr.  Anagnoa  whi 
Tusoumbia.  Ala.,  in  a  ■ 

We  have  bad  several  thunder  it 
and  teacher  and  I  wuti  bed  from 
Mack  cloud-)  chaainK  "ne  unoti 
tky.   Bfn'nlnir  to  in 

IWordl 

of  ifinn 

luinull  whs  •  listweo 

Tie'  rain.  I 
drepH ui I 
are  mitrv  f»i 


■in  ilii 


saying    thai 
Helon    as  a    blrthd 

well  n 

the   vivid 

1 

thill    ■ 

.1  ictloli.    '" 


1  a       o.*nni 
[\        o ■  r  \ 


i  .  r  V  o  n    w  i  U    a  \  V  t    **U.  " 


or  Icsiua  tr  mvauu  u(  Uitgr.  I 


«,c  V  on    w  . 
n  t  v     *  ' 


A   ■(■ 


at  her  home  in  Brewster.  Mass.  Helen  was 
.  left  often  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
■who  entertained  her  by  reading  to  her.  and, 
although  Mrs.  Hopkins  does  not  recollect  this 
particular  story,  Mr.  Anagnos  presumes  that 
it  was  included  among  the  selections. 

LEABNTNG  LANGUAGE. 

In  referring  to  her  progress  in  learning  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Anagnos  said:  "It  exceeds  all  the 
glowing  anticipations  of  her  instructors  and 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  her  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Her  vocabulary  has  become 
Immensely  rich  and  varied.  The-  number  of 
new  words  which  she  has  gained  during   the 

f>ast  three  years  is  incredibly  great.  She  has 
earned  them  so  fast  and  in  such  large  groups 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  number.  Her  knowledge  of 
them  is  very  exact.  She  has  mas- 
tered them  in  all  their  details,  and 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  their  spelling  and 
definitions,  as  well  as  with  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  should  be  employed  in  compo- 
sition. She  understands  thoroughly  -the 
force  of  their  meaning  and  the  importance 
of  their    function  aents    of   human 

as  to  have  a  talent  for  lan- 
guage. She  uses  words  with  delicacy  and 
precision,  and  suits  thorn  to  the  sense 
with  unerring  accuracy.  She  is  led  by  in- 
stinct t>  p-rceive  their  fitness,  to  srive  prefer- 
ence to  those  which  appear  to  her  graceful 
and  euphonious,  and  to  avoid  their  opp 
Her  admirable  command  of  words  and  the 
various  shades  of  their  meaning,  combined 
with  the  Quickness  of  the  operation , of  her 
mental  faculties,  enables  her  to  arrange  them 
with  remarkable  Ingenuity  and  oompose 
chars  -■  riddles,  and  the  like," 

Here  is  one  of  lie.-  charades: 

In  Ptorni.  but  not  in  thunder. 

In  :^'iip.'9-  out  not  in  wind. 
.inn.  Iiut  not  In  somu'. 
mute. 

lu  compound,  but  not  in  mixture. 

In  cunning,  bul  not  In  cute. 

Th.j  icter  m  the  Trojan  war. 

Mr.  Anagnos  believes  that  not  a  deaf  person 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  equal 

irrect  and  intelligent  use  of  language. 
and  savs  that  In  all  that  she  says  and  writes, 
in.  the  perspicuity,  and  the  flueucy 
of  her  language  Impress  themselves  vividly  on 
litor  or  reader;  that  her  work  is  always 
perfect;  that  a  keen  artistic  intelligence  col- 
ors    it     in     every     aspect,    and     that    her 
sentences,      and      paragraphs      are 
held    closely     and     symmetrically    together. 
•     abound   in  fine 
t  only  a  striking  appropriateness, 
hut  a  i  -  in  them.   Hercharac- 

it  from  every  page  of  her  writings." 
rraph   from  a  letter  to  her 
mother  in  May  last: 

The  country  vrtt  lovely.  The  p^acb.  pear,  and  cherry 
tree*  w^  it  the  air  was  sweet  with 

■ .of  urr  (Win*  tlnti,v.  As  we  rode  aloni?  we  could 
their  proud  f< 
,    ie  children  of  the  woodlands  whisper- 
's.   The   anemone,  the    wild  violet,  the 
ny  little  curlcdup  ferns  all  peeped 
at  ui  from  beneath  the  brown  leaves. 

LKABNTNG  TO  SPEAK. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Helen  learned  to  u*o 
ion.  and  in  the  institu- 
.dored  the  grand- 
er triumphs.     In  June.  1*- 
hy  h'-r  mother.be  md  Mr. 

n.  and    was   told 
•  that  the  i  upils  ther< 
• 

■   made  some  efl 
king.     By  plaeli 
■  I  on  the  lips  ani  I 

a."  "Mamma."  "Baby,"  "8 

.   r."  l;ut  sue  went  no  further  until 

.  1890.  when  she  was  told  that  a  blind 

and  deaf  pil   in  Norway  had  been  taughtto 

il  language.    She  b^arao  exclt 

i    her   way.   "  I  shall   learn  to  sr><»ak. 

The    principal    of    tb  Mann 

Mtary   principles  of  ar- 
'  i'j  instruction  si 
r.     The  rest  wa 

•    that 

She 

ind  out    ol 

taking    the 

■ 

learn  t 

,  •  un- 
!  md   broke   her   silence 

W0k  Utter  to  Mr.  Anagno*  in.  May.  48W, 
if»'f.n'-  >,  .  i  . -.  "  .   '-  tUlvan. describes  hon 


My  father  and  mother  w?ra  delighted  to  have  their 
little  daughter  home  airain,  and  to  hear  her  speak,  it 
was  a  delight,  ul  surprise,  tori  i'.ad  not  written  to  them 
that  I  was  learning  to  speak.  I:  is  very  nice  to  speak; 
like  all  other  people.  I  am  so  happy  now  I  I  never  was 
bo  happy  in  uiv  life  before  I  . 

Teacher  sas  she  thinks  you  would  like  to  hear  how 

ametowishto    speak  with  my  mouth     1  WH1 

tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  dis- 

"whvii  I  was  a  little  child  a  Ion?  time  ago  I  was  very 
sick  indeed.  Mother  thought  her  little  baby  would  not 
live,  an.l  she  wa  i  very  BOrrowfnL  I  did  not  die.  but  the 
cruel  di-i  and  deaf.    After  I  cot  well 

I  used  to  sit  in  mv  mother's  lap  nearly  all  the  time.  De- 
cause  I  was  very  timtd  and  did  not  like  to  be  iett  alone 
for  a  moment.  1  would  put  my  little  hands  on  her  face, 
because  it  amused  me  to  feel  her  lips  moving  when  she 
was  talking,  hut  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  do- 
ing. I  did  not  know  what  talking  was.  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it.  I  was  very  ignorant  of  all  things.  When  I 
was  a  little  older  I  used  to  play  with  some  little 
negro  children,  aud  I  noticed  that  they  kept 
moving  their  lips,  just  as  mother  did.  and 
1  would  do  it,  too;  but  sometimes  it  made 
me  angry,  and  I  would  hold  my  p.ayuiates  mouths 
very  liar  1  I  could  nJt  understand  why  they  did  it. 
After  that  mv  teacher  came  to  me  and  taught  ine  to 
epell  with  my  tiugers.  T:,«n  I  was  overjoyed,  l  oil 
cannot  imagine  how  happy  *«  all  were.  1  no. iced  that 
teacher    moved  her    lips,   and  that  every  one  did  the 


same,  bat  it  never  made  me  angry  any  more,  because 
I  understood  what  illy  friends  said  to  me.  and  I  was 
verv  busv  learning  many  wonderful  things.     Ihen  l 

OxC,  ;:hi   you  — 
to   the    scl 

e  they  were 


w,nt  to  Boston  to  »ee  y 
aud  teacher  and  me 
tlrin.  Teacher  t  dd  me 
witu    their    mouths.      Then 


__  went  with  mother 

school   for  deaf   chil- 

learning   to  speak 

was    eag«i-    to    learn 


Mine 

:.n  of 


had  been  taught  to  epeak  »y  a  very  good  and  patient 
gentleman.  I  was  delighted,  and  I  knew  then  that  1 
should  speak,  too.  My  dear  teacher  took  me  to  see  a 
lovely  and  patient  lad v  named  Miss  E  uller.  She  began 
right'. i way  to  teach  me,  and  in  a,  very  suort  time  I  had 
learned  all  the  sounds. 

To  Mr.  Anagnos's  mind  that  letter,  whether 
viewed  from  a  historical  or  a  psychological 
standpoint,  is  of  paramount  importance,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  glimpse  ot  Helen's  feelings  aa 
well  as  of  the  state  in  which  her  mind  was 
before  she  came  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world  and  began  to  understand  the  nature  of 
things.  "By  constant  practice  and  unremit- 
ting effort  she  has  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  her  vocal  organs  which  is  positively 
marvellous."  he  reported.  "  The  sound  of  the 
voice  of  this  wonderful  child  is  far  from  musi- 
cal, but  in  its  monotones  there  is  tremendous 
parhos.  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  auditor." 

A  TEACHEE'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  Mr.  Anagnos's  repot t  is  Miss  Sullivan's 
account  of  the  details  of  Helen's  achievement 
in  learning  to  speak.  When  she  entered  the 
institution  her  only  utterauces  were  instinc- 
tive, like  those  of  a  young  child.  Her  mental 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  her  educa- 
tion made  the  omplovment  of  tangible  forms 
for  the  embodiment  of  her  thoughts  almost  a 
necessity,  the  two  principal  avenues  of  per- 
ception being  hopelessly  closed  to  her;  and. 
as  the  manual  alphabet  appealed  more  directly 
and  forcibly  to  her  remaining  sense  of  touch 
than  any  other  known  medium  of  comiuunica- 
tion.itwas  madothechannal  through  which  her 
•  mid  flow.  For  thrae  years,  therefore. 
inual  alphabet  waft  Helen's  only  me- 
dium of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 
8he  felt  of  every  object  and  observed  every 
movement  of  the  persons  about  her,  and  she 
Was  Quick  to  imitate  the  movements.  At  the 
time  when  Miss  Sullivan  became  her  teacher 
she  had  made  for  herself  more  than  sixty 
eigns.  which  were  ingenious  and  readily  un- 
derstood by  those  who  knew  her.  Whei 
she  wished   anything   very   much  she  would 

fiulato  in  a  very  expressive  manner, 
ailing  to  make  herself  understood,  she  would 
lent  and  oftcm  uncontrollable. 
For  some  time  after  Helen  and  Miss 
Sullivan  became  constant  companions 
they  had  no  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  child  was  often  thrown  up  • 
own  resources  for  amusement.  Helen  would 
6it  beside  her  teaoher  after  a  lesson  or  v. 

sly  about  the  house,  making  strange, 
although  rarely  unpleasant,  noises.  V\  hen  sit- 
ting Bho  would  make  noises,  keeping  one  band 
on  her  throat,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  noted  the  movements  of  her  lips,  i 
slonally  she  would  break  out  int  >  a  merry 
laugh  ■  fancy,    and  th 

ich  the  mouth  of  any 

B   near   her  to   learn    if 
l  ■ 
he     W«>uld      gesticulate     excitedly. 

invey   her 

for  a  few  moments,  with  a  tr 
and.  disappointed  expression.  She  was) 

banco 
in    the    act,    <.f  barking,   she 

on.,   was  playing 

band  on  the 

on  tho 

i  and  there   as   long  as 

i nving  the  performance 

v.  mid  maV ■ 

>  g  i  1 1  g. 

ild  about  the  little  girl 

to  speak,  it 

and  that  night  she  was  not  s  p.     She 

I]    to    make    sounds    which 

itlon. 

i  ,   i  ho    Hoi 
"  Hard 
I  ul  ult    for  her  to  pro- 
i    with 
i."  MIsh  Sullivan 

r.  and  soni 

i 

noli    at 


ciation  of  tno  letter  r  is  one  of  the  last  ele- 
ments to  bo  mastorod.  -She  was  not  content 
to  be  drilled  in  single  sounds  or  meaningless 
combinations  of  letters.  She  was  impatient  to 
pronounce  words  and  form  sentences,  ine 
length  of  the  word  or  the  difficulty  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  letters  never  seemed  to  dis- 
courage her.  She  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
mental  excitement  which  finally  aflccted  her 
health.  In  less  than  h  month  she  was  able 
to  converse  intelligibly  in  oral  language. 
The  child's  own  ecstacy  of  delight  whei 

9  to  utter  her  thoughts  and  her 
joys  in  living  and  distinct  speech  was  shared 
by  all  who  witnessed  the  achievement  of  this 
ht  stand  most  remarkable  of  her  undertakings. 
She  prefers  now  to  speak  rather  than  to  spoil 
with  her  fingers,  and  she  is  very  much  pleased 
when  told  by  strangers  that  they  understand 
her  readily.  She  is  now  learning  to  read,  by 
ag  our  lips,  what  we  say  to  her.  and  is 
almost  as  quick  at  catching  the  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases  as  wo  utter  them  as  she  is 
at  forming  them  for  herself.  She  can  read  in 
this  way  words  in  foreign  languages  with 
which  she  is  not  acquainted.  She  understands 
theneoessity  observation,  and  care- 

fully notes  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting 
from  articulation." 

POKBIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  MUSIC. 

Helen  delights  in  studying  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  she  possesses  an  extraordinary 
faculty  tor  acquiring  them.  One  evening  in 
July.  1888.  she  was  informed  for  the  first  time 
of  the  numerous  forms  and  variations  of  hu- 
man speech,  and  she  exhibited  groat  eager- 
ness to  know  more  about  them.  Irregular  ef- 
forts resulted  in  tho  acquisition  of  a  large 
number  of  Latin.  French,  Greek,  and  German 
words  and  familiar  phrases,  but  systematic  in- 
struction was  not  begun  until  a  year  later. 

"Will  you  teach  me  French?"  she  spelled 
with  her  fingers  while  sitting  beside  tho 
teacher  of  French  at  the  d'nner  table  one  day. 

From  that  dav  Helen  sacrificed  part  ot  her 
afternoon  freedom  and  began  to  study  the 
language.  In  about  three  months  she  had 
stored  a  great  quantity  of  material  in  her 
mind,  and  was  abb;  to  handle  it  skilfully  and 
construct  sentences.  She  was  troubled  by  any 
mistake,  and  if  she  discovered  one  would  con- 
tinue writing  until  it  was  corrected  satisfactor- 
ily. Idioms  did  not  puzzle  her.  She  seemed 
to  apprehend  intuitively  that  every  language 
has  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion, and  she  also  readily  accepted  the 
mauv  different  verb  forms  that  the 
French  lessons  brought  to  her  notice,  she 
was  confused  seldom,  either  in  conversation 
or  composition.  Accuracy  was  a  prominent 
characteristic,  especially  in  her  writing.  She 
liked  to  sit  down  with  her  Braille  tablet  and 
stiletto  at  anytime  and  translate  sentences 
from  English  into  French.  Stories  were  the 
subjeots  of  her  lessons  often,  and  she  enjoyed 
them  immensely.  She  wrote  letters  in  French 
to  several  friends,  and  her  interest  in  tho 
study  was  constant.  She  was  distressed  by  a 
failure  to  remember  anything  that  she  had 
ever  known,  but  her  teachers  say  that  it  was 
seldom  that  she  suffered  that  pain.  Paris  was 
before  her  mind  often  as  the- place  to  which 
the  French  lessons  were  leading  her.  and  she 
would  give  imaginary  dialogues  between  her- 
solf  and  little  Fi  ench  children. 

The  child  is  described  as  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer and  a  true  and  consistent  lover  of  na- 
ture. She  speaks  and  writes  frequently  of  the 
springtime,  the  budding  trees,  and  the  grow- 
ing blades  of  grass.  Sunshine,  balmy  air. 
birds,  beasts,  verdant  woods,  and  fragrant 
plants  are  referred  to  in  her  compositions,  in- 
dicating sensitiveness  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  and  influences  around  her.  She 
likes  poetry  and  uses  noetic  phrases  at  times. 
Some  of  her  compositions  are  notmere  rec  >rds 
of  events,  bul  sprightly  narratives,  inten 
with  reflect  ms topics.  "Her words 

and  tii"  •■!    SO   fast    upon  each    ot  Del' 

thai  one  may  truly  say  her  forte  is  pro* 
fusion  and  her  foible  prodigality."  She 
was  so  sensitive  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor  wdien  any  one  played  on  the 
piano  that  Mr.  Anagnos  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  teach  her  the  elements  of  musio; 

Aiter  the  o.uaiouce  had.  Jell  the  pyljlifl  b^U  in, 
which  the  children  had  been  entertained  by  a 
concert  Helen  asked  one  of  the  singers  to  sing 
for  her.  She  stood  close  by  him.  and.  while 
with  one  hand  she  followed  the  movements  of 
bis  lips  and  with  the  other  those  of  his  throat. 
she  placed  her  face  against  his  chest  to  note 
the  vibrations.  As  a  teachor  described  the 
scene,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  hanging  on 
his  mouth,  si  nving  to  get  hold  of  the  strings 
of  his  voico  and  draw  them  out        ..... 

"Icaq  vibrate,  too."  sho  exclaimed,  after  he 
had  finished,  and  she  repeated  one  of  his  notes 
accurately.  '  _    .    ,        , 

In  March.  1801.  she  took  hor  first  piano  les- 
son, learning  I  o  locate  the  whito  keys  and  find 
them  correctly.  On  May  14  sho  played  1  he 
'  with  expression.  Sho  played  tho  piece 
also atthe  commencement  exercises  in  Ire- 
mont  Temple 

WltiriN'OR  AND  CONVERSATION. 

In  referring  to  Helen's  writings  as  convinc- 
ing evidence  of   her  progress,    Mr.   Anagnos 
narch  from  the  depths  of  se- 
clusion ance  to  the  lofty  regli 

I  freedom  and  knowledge  was  a.  series  of 

triumphs,     which    dazzled     the 

inptlvated  the   Imagination  of  all 

beholdei  s.    Her  progress  in  the  fields ol  learn- 

.    and    most,    ol    her  at- 

Ing  by  the  common  standard. 

tllblo."  .        ,     .,    .     . 

One  i  lie  Of    Helen's  writing   is   that    f)t 

II  Ion,  Vt  bicb  was  written  three 

h  after  i  he  had 

istruction  from  Miss  Sullivan.    Her 

first  letter  to   her   mother  was  written  thlrty- 

terward.    The   other  fac-sin 

(littler  on  the  83d 
v  of  his  birthday. 
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at  all 
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>f  tli—  r>  mi-hraents 
s  officers  to  inflict  ou 

Dt  know  that  his 
emark'-l.     "  W.-  must 
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she  liked   best 
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a  uivi!  ddd     being 

the   institution.     Mr. 
Anagti 
■are       and  'unity 
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relig- 
thout, 
an  I  divine 

■ 
ii   of  that  course    no  objection     was 
r  parents. 
.  "Ifil  nursued. "  Mr.  Anagnos  says. 

'it  w  n  of  in<--  si 

more   • 

■  ogical  Questions. 

■ 

tciuire  ha:>its  of  rain  : 

3  tlutaly  and 

s  it      Moreover,   it 

»  ••  prepared  the  way  for  her  mdissol- 

nniflcation      with       nature      and      its 

with     tlio     pr.  »f      ad 

L'nfortun  ."sullivan    took  a 

ild  not 

qs   and 

ho  little    pupil's 

rmed  at  this 
vity.  fearing  lest  it  should  load  to 
•  the  disturbance  of  tho  'harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  soul.'  o   deemed  it  her 
duty  to  prf  vent  such  a  catastrophe  by  turning 

,*o  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  • 

Laura  Bridgrnan  was  rep  -ated  again,  and  one 

of   the   finest   and   grandest  intellectual  and 

tal  temples,    which   in   its    completion 

.    have  afforded  extraordinary  opoortu- 

for  scientific  investigation  and  the  dis- 

/  of   truth  in  its  simplest  form,  was  de- 

I    dome  was  finished." 

Sullivan,    in    a    detailed     account   of 

H-len's  religious  instruction,  says  that  it  is 

•late  a  child  in  the  midst  of 

influ- 

•■ 

Client  of  her  social  nature,  aud  I 
must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  rapid  unfolding  of  Helen's  faculties  that  it 
•*ould  aot  be  fioesib^a  to  keep  ber  inquisitive 

spirit  for  any  length  of  time  from  reaching  out 
toward  tho  unfathomnhlo  mysteries  of  life, 

"Where  did  1  come  from,  and  where  shall  I 
go  wh  n  I  die?''  Helen  asked  her  teacher 
nearly  threo  years  ago. 

••  then   received  did  not 
although  they  forced    her 

In    th"  course  ol    time,  as  «-he 
comprehended  the  thoughts  and  experiences 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  20,  1892. 


REPORT    OF    PERKINS    I  n  -  j  I  II  TIGS. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  tru>; 
the  Perkins  Institution  and   M  MM 
for  the  Blind  is  not  to  i  •  r  lightly  with  the 

multitude  of  reports  from  all  sortsof  phllnnthi 
institution-   which     come    to  hand  daily. 
Is  the  ■£«  of  philanthropy,  and  it  i-  i 

the  heart  ■gaiosi  all  -orts   of   appeal,  if  one 
Ii  to  get  anything  at  all  Mooaplisbetj  Ii  t!. 
tieular   line  to  which   he    may 
devote  his  life.     This  aapedal  report,  howi 
ctremely  Ii  Eroa  u  Istolleeto 

-  from  a  philanthropic  point  ol  \<  i\\  ti 

believe  oanelfei  I  -  .  - 

log  their  atteniioii  to  it.    It  It  ■  balk]  r 
hut  two  hundred  and   lifty    DagM    of    II 
h   an  account    of  that    WOnderfti 

>'W  dutnh  no  longer,  m  Ita 
r  orld  hi  f.i-t  beeomlng  famill  ir.  II 
NT.  tails  of  Ibe  progress    of    I     - 

In  romance,  and  It  is  Impossible  thai 
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in    the  report  Is  full  of  Interest,  hul 

'  ion  of  the  docui 

to  know  1 1 1  il 

ict  difficulties  and  lira 

'  ■ 
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THE  SILENT  WORLD. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MARCH  24:  1892 


Mr.  Creator  returned  from  his  trip 
through  the  eastern  states  on  Saturday. 
While  there  he  visited  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  deaf-mute,  of  Tuseumbia,  Ala., 
who  is  attending  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  Boston.  She  is  a  wonderful  child,  and 
all  that  has  been  reported  of  her  unusual 
intellect  is  true.  She  both  speaks  well 
and  reads  the  lips  with  remarkable  cor- 
rectness by  placing  her  hand  over  the 
speaker's  mouth.  She  has  promised  to 
write  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  Si- 
World,  and  will  perhaps  pay  us  a 
visit  in  May  or  June. 


ren 


SALEM    REGISTER. 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  24  ,1892. 


The  Boston  Courier  in  alluding  to  the 
10th  annual  report  of  the  Parkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
■ays  that  this  especial  report  is  so  extremely 
interesting  from  au  intellectual  as  well  as 
from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  that  we 
believe  ourselves  to  be  doing  our  readers  a 
service  in  calling  their  attention  to  it.  It 
is  a  bulky  report,  but  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  it  are  taKeu  up  with  an  account  of 
that  wonderful  deaf-blind  girl,  now  dumb 
no  longer,  with  whose  name  the  whole 
world  is  fast  becoming  familiar,  Helen  Kel- 
ler. The  details  of  the  progress  of  this  . 
gifted  creature  are  fascinating  to  a  degree 
not  common  in  romance,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  any  reader  should  begin  the  account 
without  finding  himself  unwilling  to  lay  it, 
down  unfinished.  The  other  matter  in  the 
report  is  full  of  Interest,  but  thi->  especial 
portion  of  the  document  Is  like  a  romance, 
should  be  read  by  everybody.  It  is  in- 
•  piling  to  know  thit  it  is  possible  for  the 
tinman  ml  uer  dlfl}cultiei  an  l  llml- 

in  to  great;  while  the  spirit  of  the 
ehild  is  in  Itself  an  Inspiration  an  1  a  leiiOQ 
to  all  her  fellows. 


Gunnison,  Misses 4.00 

.  gntchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  K 20.00 

Kindergarten  school,  Miss  Carr's 3.00 

Kindergarten  at  Berkeley  Temple,  ten  chil- 
dren    .10 

Kindergarten  at  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Voor- 

hees's 5  rjo 

Kings  Daughters  of  the  Trinitarian  Church, 

Concord 10.00 

Ling,  Mrs.  B.J 20.00 

Motley.  Edward  100.00 

.Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie 60.00 

■Peters,  Edward  D 25  00 

Phiunev.  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Brookline 5.00 

Priniarv  Class.  Day  Street  Church 2.75 

Proceedsof  Doll  Show 277.66 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  22  by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution..   161.06 

Saltonstall.  Henry 1,000.00 

Bunpson,  George 25.00 

Shaw.  H.  R 5.00 

Sunday-school  class  in  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury.  3.86 
Sunday  school    class    in   Imraanuel    Church, 

Roxbury 5.00 

Sunday -school  class  in  Congregational  church, 

Concord .  N\  H 9.01 

■Thayer,  Mrs.  N 1,000.00 

Through  Lindanna  Maxfield 11.35 

Tower,  Col.  W.  A 100.00 

Cpham.  Mrs.  George  P 500.00 

Wales,  George  W 100.00 

Walsh,  Fred 2.00 

W.,L.  H 50.00 


€l)c  Christian  tfegigter, 


MARCH    24,   1892. 


£9,03037 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  class  of  voung  ladies  in  the  Union  Church 

of  East  Bralntree £15.00 

A  friend,  Beacon  Street 50.00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  addi- 
tional    80.00 

Atkinson.  Mrs.  Edward 20.00 

Baylies.  Mrs.  W.  C 5.00 

Bowen.  Mrs.  E.  M 20.00 

Carv.  Miss  A.  P 100.00 

Cash 5.00 

Children  of  Barnard  Memorial  Chapel  4.31 

Clarke.  Mrs  James  Freeman 5.00 

Eleven  children  from  West  Newton 125.68 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 10.00 

.From  a  friend 100.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S 50  00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  I) 100.00 

Kindergarten  at  Hyde  Park.  Miss  Stevens's.. .  3.00 
Kindergarten  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mrs. 

Sweetser's 3.59 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  L.  B.  Haven 61.00 

Loring.  Mrs.  W.  Caleb 50.00 

Lymtn,  Mrs.  George  H 10.00 

Marsh,  Miss  Sarah  L.,  Hingham  50.00 

Morse.  Mrs.  Leopold 100.00 

Neal.  Gearge  B.  Charlestown 20.00 

Oliver.  Dr.  Henrv  J 100.00 

Parker.  Mrs.  E.  P 100.00 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John 25.00 

Part    proceeds    of    entertainment    given    at 

Beaconsfield  Terraces 137.00 

Proceeds   of   entertainment   at  the  Norfolk 

House  35.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  In  Ashmont  by  three 

Kirls 113.00 

Proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  William  Swan  and 

Gordon  Rankle '. 10.12 

Proceeds  of  a  fair  held  in  Dorchester  by  five 

littlegirls 60.00 

■S,E.  P 50.OO 

Sunday  school  class.  Mrs.  A.  B.  L.  French's...  5.00 
Sunday  school  class  in  Kirk  Street  Church, 

Lowell 4.29 

Sunday  school  class  of  eight  girls  in  Union 

Church.  Weymouth 10.00 

The  Ministering  Ten  of  King's  Daughters  in 

Cambridge 20.00 

The  Mrs. Fund 20,000.00 

Thomdike.  Mrs.  J.  H 100.00 

Vose,  Miss  Caroline  C,  Milton 5.00 

Washburn.  Rev.  A.  F 20.00 

Weld.  Miss  Susan 100.00 

White,  C.J 25.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W 25.00 

Wood,  Miss  C 5.00 

CONTRIBUTIOBT8  FOR  Cl'RRBNT  EXPENSES. 
Annual    subscription!    through    the    Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

am £1,120.50 


Brow  11,  Miss  II.  Louise 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school  .. 

1)..  1.    \\    ,  and  M.  M.  1) 

Lowell.  Miss  G 

Lowell,  Miss  1. 11  iv \ 

Montgomery,  Wlfllam 

Motley.  Mrs.  K.  Preble ' 

Tliorndikc.  Mrs  J.  H 

Wales,  Min  M   A 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary 

Wliltuell.  8.  II 

Whit «  ell,  Miss  8.  L 


5  00 
6.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
26.00 
20.00 
10.00 

25.00 


KDWAitn  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten   for  the   Blind  have  been 
•  l  from  dal         Ocf    I,  1891,  to 
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PEORIA   JOURNAL. 
PEOBIA,    ILL., 
MARCH    28.    1892: 


III  I  EN  KKIXKfC. 


Till        I      IlKMll.ll     of       I  till,. I      Milt.-.. 

It  inuy  be  nowe  to  many  Poorians, 
but  it  is  a  fact  nono  the  less,  that 
considerable  interest  is  manifested  in 
tlii.s  city  in  the  education  of  two  re- 
markable blind  mutes,  Inmates  oi  the 
kindergarten  lot  the  blind  .it  Boston, 
ime  "f  Charles  C  Tiling,  of  Peo- 


ria, appears  as  a  contributor  to  what 
i3  known  as  the  Helen  Keller  fund, 
and  as  a  preliminary  explanation  it 
may  be  well  to  submit  the  following 
report  S2nt  out  from  the  institution 
in  question: 

The  achievements  of  Helen  A.  Kel- 
ler have  attracted  attention  wherever 
they  have  been  related.  She  is,  and 
has  been  for  more  than  three  years, 
the  star  pupil  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion of  Boston,  which  is  a  school  for  ; 
the  education  of  blind  and  deaf-  J 
mute  children,  where  Laura  Bridg- 
mau  was  taught.  Helen  Keller  is  the 
wonder  of  the  times^  according  to  the 
descriptions  of  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  educational,  affairs,  and  her 
development,  intellectual  and  moral, 
physical  and  social,  has  been  extra- 
ordinary, surpassing  belief. 

Helen  is  now  a  little  more  than  11 
years  of  age,  and  during  the  past 
three  years  she  has  grown  amiziugly 
fast  in  body  and  mind.  She  ad- 
vanced toward  full  stature  and 
maturity  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
She  is  now  five  feet  and  two  inches 
in  height,  and  of  symmetrical  figure, 
and  she  weighs  122  pounds.  Her 
physique  is  good  and  lier  active  brain 
and  heart  are  sustained  by  an  ade- 
quate material  frame.  Her  head  is 
finely  formed,  with  luxuriant  curls  of 
brown  hair,  and  her  countenance 
beams  with  animation  and  intelli- 
gence. She  enjoys  excellent  health. 
She  seldom  complains  of  common 
ailments,  and  she  eats  heartily  and 
sleeps  souudly. 

In  1890  she  was  less  healthy  for  a 
time  and  work  Avas  suspended  for  a 
few  weeks.  Save  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlatina  last  year,  she  has  eujoyed 
her  former  good  health.  This  queen 
of  precocious  children  has  mad«  ele- 
mentary studies  in  natural  history, 
cosmography,  mythology,  biography, 
and  English  literature,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  her  faculties  she  has  ac- 
quired a  capacity  for  viewing,  assort- 
ing and  arranging  the  facts  within 
her  knowledge.  Geography  is  hex- 
favorite  study.  Foreign  countries 
and  their  histories  and  romantic  tra- 
ditions are  peculiarly  fascinating  to 
her,  and  her  dream  is  to  travel 
abroad  when  sho  roaches  her  thir- 
teenth year.  That  pleasure  has 
been  promised  to  her.  Greece  and 
Italy  supply  her  mind  with  vivid 
pictures  and  ample  materials  for 
thought. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  that  Helen 
Keller  is  passionately  fond  of  animals,  j 
and  that  the  Helen  Keller  fund  is  the* 
outgrowth  of  an  effort  made  on  her 
behalf  by  the  dog  fanciers  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  to  this  fund  that  Mr.  • 
Corning  contributed,  and  its  origin 
is  romantic.  A  year  or  two  ago  this 
singularly  attractive  child  was  pre- 
sented with  a  mastiff.  The  donor 
was  Wra,  W.  Wade,  of  Hulton, 
Pa.,  a  prominent  business  man  and 
ler.  Mr.  Wade  is  a  strong  per- 
sonal friend  of  Charlos  Buun,  of  this 
city,  and  well  known  on  both  riles 
ol  tho  Atlantic.  The  dog  was  the 
child's  constant    companion    until 

OUB  polioeman  shot  and    killed  it 

ju.st  as  is  done  in  aimilai  or  as 

Opportunity  affords  in    Peoria.      Thin 

mment    in    in- 

:ial     kennel     papers    on     both 

sides         of         the        Atlantic.         J. 


ituutioo. 
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Otis      Fellowa,       of       HoraellBTfl] 
N.  T.,    pi  ;    the    girl  with 

other    dog    which  Mr.   Wr.de  in 
on     paving     for.      Then     George    R. 
Krehl,  of  Loudon,  L  took   the 

matter  up  across  the    sen   and  thj  re- 
sult   was    tho    establishment    of    the 
Her  fund.      This  fund  is  de- 
voted by  the  little  girl    to  tl  i 
tion    of    another    blind    muttf   in   the 
person  of  Tommy  Stringer   jof  WukIi- 
ington,  Pa.      It    was    through    Helen 
Keller  that  the  Stri  iger  bov    was  ad- 
mitted    to    th  girten.      She 
rtook  to  raise  the  money    for  his 
education,      and      through      Messrs. 
Fellows  and  other  lov- 
ers and  breeders  of  animals  this  work 
is  carried  on.      Mr.     Corning,    of  this 
was  interested,  and   the  particu- 
lars are  all  well  known  to  the  Peoria 
kennel  owners.     The     annual    report 
of  the    institution    sots    forth  all  the 
facts  in  a  wonderfully  attractive  way 
and      contributions      to      the       fund 
are  received    from  every  city    in  the 
union.     At    a  meeting  of    the    Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  society  for    the  prevention 
melty  to    animals,    one    of    the 
members     contemptuously  suggested 
that  part     of    the    money    given     bv 
lovers  of  dogs    for     tho  boy's    benefit 
should  be  paid  to  the  Alleghany  hos- 
pital   for    mischief   done     while    the 
child    was  a  pauper    patient    there, 
remark  stirred  the  friend  of  the 
ment    up      to      renewed     effort 
and       the        education       of        these 
two       nfllicted       children       i?       now 
eagerly  watched  on    both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.     Any  Peorian  who  feels  dis- 
posed   to    contribute  a    mito   to    the 
Helen  Keller  fund   can  do  so  through 
Charles  E.  Bunn  or  any  of    the    Peo- 
rians  who  aro  interested    in  fine    dog 
flesh.     J.     Otis     Fellows    handled    a 
couple  of    Peoria    show     dogs  on  the 
eastern  circuit  and  both  he  and  Wm. 
Wade       are      jell        known     here, 
here.     Tho    history    of    tho   case    as 
known  to    Mr.     Corning    and    others 
here    is    wonderfully   interesting.      It 
_s  hcDrv!  that  this  allusion  to    it  may 
t-nd  to  inerc.83  tho  loc  .1     interest  in 
work    of    a    most   deserving  in- 


:  nature  were  !r  dupli- 

oue    part    trivrri    is  *  har- 
mony, and  the   four    were   correctly   g- 
and  play*d;  any  strain  rendered  and  a  perfect 
and  harmonious    acccmonniraeut    wou 
fitted;  any  halt  in  a    selection    and  tha    next 
note  in  the  harmony  would     be   iu«;--rited  by 
Tommy,   while  with  the  ur,t    sound    of    any 
•election,  the  key    of    the    same    waa  imme- 
diately and  correctly  stated.      Th- 
five  no  reason,  neither  did  he  depend"  on  the 
tesof  the  car,  the   variety  of  tests,    and 
the  severity  <.f  them,    precluding   all    notions 
in  that  direction. 

Tin  LB  TK-,r. 

Supt  Jacobs  Landed  calendar  cards  around 
to  the  com  nan/.    "Ask  Tommy  nnythi    s 
please,"  said  Mr.  Jacobs. 

n  ha)    day  of  the  week  will  the  8th  of 
June  cuuie  (  "'  Siiid  one. 

•  i      Wednesday,'"      answered      Tommy 
promptly. 

"The  i;,th  of  July,"  "the  23d  of  August. " 

Hi*    10th  of    October,"    "die  4th    of  May," 

hastily  came  from  diSerent   member*,  and"  to 

all  without   a  m<  u-eut'6    hesitation  the  child 

answered  correctly. 

"Tommy,  what  day  <1H  the  30th  of  FeK-u- 
ary  come  on  this  year?"  a*k,-d  o:.e  of  the  vis- 
itor* with  a  view  of  tripsin*  ui>  the  child. 

"Tuesday,"  aaid  Toniinv,  briskly.  Every- 
body la  u.chtd. 

"They  i.are  caught  yon,  Tommy,"  taid 
Supt.  Jacobs. 

"I  can't  help  it.     It    is    Tuesday'    in    my 
head  and  I  can't  make  it  different,"  said    the 
little  chap.   Reference  to  the  calendar  *lmwed 
that  the  20th  of  February    came  on    Monday 
aud  proved  conclusively  that  as  far  as  things 
-mmy  was  still  in  the  right. 
Tactioa  w.  re  then   changed    and    questions 
were  put:   "Give  the  dates  of  all  the  W( 
days  m  March,"  "all  th* Tuesdays io A 
'all  the  Sundays  in  June,"  and  soon.    Every 
query  was  properly  R|,.j  quickly  met.     Again 


e  questions  cha:.. 

"What  is  the  fourth  Monday  of  June  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November,  tho  third  Sat- 
urday in  October."  and  on.  Iiut  Tommy 
could  not  be  tripped.  Tommy  was  ihea 
given  the  privilege  of  turning  questioner. 
As  calls  were  made  for  certin  dates  each  visi- 
tor la ug hi ngly  "gave  up,"  while  Tommy 
gleefully  answered  his  own  questions. 

ARITHMETIC  AM)  HEADING  TESTED. 

Tests  in  arithmetic  and    reading    revealed 
the     same      marvelous    ability.       Combina- 
tions oi  h.'urea  Were  carried  forward    in     the 
little  head  and  brought  to    a    correct  conclu- 
sion.    It  was  slow  work  sometimes,  where  the 
figures  occupied  tha  tens  of  thousands  place, 
;  but  the  little  brain     was  patient    and    did  its 
J  work  well,  while  the  expectant  visitors,  with 
I  notebooks  and  pencils,    followed    practically 
the  results  which  Tummy  was    mentally  uro- 
I  during. 

A  sample,  of  one  of  the  made-up    problems 

|  read,    as    a    visitor     slowly    dictated    it    to 

i  tho  blind  child:     "A    man    had    fs.oto  and 

out  of    this  lie  bought   twenty-eight  horses  at 

$125  apiece.     The  next    dav    he    look     what 

v  was  left    and    spent  it   on    cows,      lie 

paid  |26  apiece  for    his    cows.     How    much 

j  money  did  b*  have  left  on    tho  first  dny,  how 

mu.  h  on  the  second  day  aud  how  many   cows 

did  he  purchase." 

it  t  ok  -  >me  time,  but   Tommy    finally  an- 
nounced results  which    tallied  perfectly    with 
th*  figuring  in  the  notebook*.     Tommy's  cal- 
Oous  ware  mad*    audibly    by  Um  "units, 
lenn,      hundreds'      and     thousands"     si 

•  d  by  educators  of  the  Mind. 
I  the    reading,  the   sixth  reader,  with  its 

raised  letters,  a  new  book  just  entered,  and  a 
new  Is  i  T(  mmy's 

gers  glided  tatily  along,  the  remnrkahp 
■re  being  the  *a»*  with  whioh  new  words  war* 
at,    in  any    reading,  Mr. 
Jacob*  states,  is  thor»  u  nciatine  of 

prate  this  tommy  w^  given 
ni  almost  ii 

•  able  proper  names.    These  he  ms 

thou     many     of   his 
aiders    oould    4a\    and    certainly    surpassing 
any     sightseeing     rhild's     ability       w 
train  I 
"I  slmoat  lo-llev*    be  « 

re,"  said  an   Impi   i*e  I  lady 
iiny. 
lea   li   new;  suppose   we  trv  him," 
said   Bbi  t.    Ja   ib*.       A   {blab  fa  i 
was  f  lis  raised  peg**,  u 

*•"  t  through  thai 

tb* 

. 

it    .ii*    did 
fingers  wort  I  , :  all, 

.1  •  I. 

"Kvary 


mad*  within  ons  year.  Befor*  he  was 
brought  to  us  he  used  to  sit  in  his  home 
quiet,  silent  and  irresponsive.  He  wanted 
uotning,  he  expressed  nothing,  he  could  „ot 
drees  liinis*lf  «ud  he  would  eat  nothing  but 
bread  and  butter.  For  so  long  had  he  been 
dormant  that  his  fingers  were  a*  flexible  ., 
wha  eboues,  and  his  ankles  so  weak  that  thev 
uot  •upi.oit  his  weight  Long  after 
he  cam*  to  us  we  were  obliged  to  oarry  him 
I  up  and  down  stairs  and  auv  lengthy  die- 
through  the  house.  His  diet  of  bread 
and  butter  had  weakened  his  system  and  he 
was  dellcatoand  sickly,  w,  urrtoommeneed 
his  education  in  the  lineof  proper  eaUng 
was  a  long,  annoying  lank.  EL*  would  sput- 
ter a:, d  cry  at  every  meal,  and  we  were 
nearly  i„  despair.  Finally  we  had  broth  en- 
forced as  a  regular  accompanist,  then  later 
soft      boiled      eggs,      then     mashed    potato 

time        K   W"9,      UlhiU       W"rk       a11       *• 
time  .ho*    he      eats,       generallv.       what 

is  set  before  him.  Concerning  his 
educational  instruction,  we  did  uot  put  him 
in  a  elate  at  first,  but  required  him  to  stay  in 
trie  recitation  rooms  while  others  were  recit- 
ing. By  and  by  he  seemeu  to  waken  up  and 
as  gradually  questions  were  put  to  him  we 
found  we  could  get  intelligent  answers.  His 
first  expression  concerning  music  was  while 
listening  to  one  of  our  advanced  uupils  nrac- 
1  ticing  a  mufcic  less  n.  ^ 

"  Ton    are  uot    pJayio*  that  right,'  said 
Tommy;   'let  me  show    you.'       And    the  soft 
little  hngers  drummed  out  the  movement. 
J|  |How  did  you  learn,  Tommy." 
'  I   was   stri-igiug   beuds  in  the  hall  when 
you  were  taking  your  lesson.* 
(<  -'Since    then,"    continued      Mr.      Jacobs, 
lonnny       has       been      receiving      regular 
mns.cal    instruction.     He      does    not    know 
that      he      is      a      prodigy.     Hs      is      sim- 

P    i    k-ii  i-,  WRy••      ^trcmely      docile 

and  child-hke  and  as  yet  we  have  no  clew  to 
the  wonderful  processes  of  bis  mind,  which 
so    enable    him    to  reach    such  results  as  he  : 

s^1"  X _  -J 


The  Silent  Worker. 
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the  name  and  address  of  the  'writer,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith. 


TRENTON,  MARCH  81,    1888 


A  Daj  at  till-  Perkins  School  For 
(in-  Blind. 

Written  tor  the  Bii  on  Uhukkh 

Laal  month,  while  on  a  \  isil  to 
family  friends  in  Boston,  the  w  riter 
took  tho  opportnnih  to  visit  the 
School  foi  the  Blind,  and  tosee  Helen 
Keller  ami  the  three  other  blind  and 
deaf  children.  Washington's  birth- 
daj  was c I loseti  as  tho  mosl  convenienl 
<la\  for  the  visit,  and  we  .ill  had 
in  tho  daily  paper  thai  thej  wrere  to 
have  an  t'liivitainmenl  both  moi  i 
am]  afternoon  m  order  to  ntise  m< 

ii«'    new    Kindergarten    for  the 
Blind.     I  n  order  to  personal  I  \  i 

•  children  and  talk  with  tfiem,  I 
took  a  letter    of  introduction  from 
your  Superintendent  in  the  Director. 
H  r.    Vim         received  i 
meniliered   having  mel    Mr.  Jeul 
in  New   ^  ork  -i\  eral  vein     prtM 
^  |    went   to  ;i   pi  I-  r.    parlor  «.f  the 

»  i  Im-  i  wo  voui 
children,  \\  ill\    K'uliin   and   tin 
"""'   adni  in  •:.  Tommy,    with 

their    tern  I  i  i         I  !,.•    Im,'.      i; 
• 

i  d   Im 
p 
mum"    iiiul     ml      up     |,, 


1  hundreds.  "When  3011  talk  to  these 
■children  they  feel  the  mouth  and 
chin,  and  repeat  the  words  after  you. 
Mr.  Jenkins  tried  the  experiment  on 
one  of  our  girls,  and  she  with  her 
eves  shut  caught  many  of  the  words 
spoken  toher.  As  the  sense  of  touch 
is  very  keen  with  the  blind,  perhaps 
this  learning  to  speak  is  not  such  a 
wonderful,  impossible  thing  as  some 
are  inclined  to  think.  The  other 
little  one  was  so  busy  feeling  my 
friend  from  head  to  foot  that 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him.  It  was  now  time  for  the 
exercises,  so  we  went  to  the  chapel, 
a  well  lighted  room,  having  a  large 
2  '  .  and  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end.  The  stage  was  dressed  with 
evergreens,  stuffed  animals,  birds, 
The  morning  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises had  been  entirely  by  the 
girls;  the  afternoon  part  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  hows.  The  four  periods  of 
the  history  of  this  country  were  re- 
presented by  the  blind  in  costume — 
recitation,  reading  and  instrumental 
music  in  order.  The  programme 
mething  like  the  following: 

1.  America  before  Discovery, 

Extract  from  Hiairatha. 

Period  <>f  Discovery  ami  Settlement. 

( olumbus. 

I)   !  h  Settlement. 

I  vnding  of  tlu  Pilgrims. 

■  !    Revolutionary  Period. 

Boston  '/'■''  Party. 
Bunker  Hill. 
Washington's  I  Vddress. 

A.  Civil  War  Period. 

Emancipation. 
BattU  Hymn  of  tlu  Republic. 
■  S      ,,//  Inaugural  Address. 

All  pei-formed  their  parti  well 
without  any  hesitation  or  embarrass- 
ment. After  this  Hrjia  o\cr.  we  ad- 
journed to  the  gymnasium,  where  a 
class  of  blind  girls  wen;  through  the 
exercises  in  perfect  time.  Vra  were 
then  introduced  tell  Keller  and 

her  teacher  by.  Mr.  An ignos.  sin  was 
much  larger  than  1  expected,  a  well 
Formed  girl,  with  a  pleasant  face  and 

on.     Her  hlindm 
very  evident.     After  telling  her  my 
name,    I  added  thai     I .  like   her.  had 
lost    m\    hearing.      Her  face   lit   up 

die  leaned  forward  and  gave  mo 
an     affectionate     kiss.     She     asked 

nl   questions    about     the 

100I  and  the  deaf  children, 
and  u  hen  I  told  her  how  many  we 
had.  irreal  bIjou  of 

iuie  •  the  deaf  children  1  here 

learning  to  talk?"  Tin-  seems  to 
he  an  inter,  -tine  1  In  me  w  ii  h  her.  and 
-In-  di  inljptalk  verj  dial incl Iv 

and  understand  a  good  dial  of  what 

id  to  her  by  feeling  t  he  mol 

of     the     Hpi     and     chill.       I     C81 
nothing    of    the    metlli  111 

teaching   her.  :  .,t  in  the 

■  I  room  and   il  being  a  holiday 
thei  ■  rs  who  wi 

a  bright 

child,    all  1     to    talk 

learn.       Editl  I     only 

than 

deal  on  fi"in 

who  1  n  io 

then 

I 


but  the  trouble   is   well    repaid,  for 

i'lom  i:  e  t*)p  tin  viewisfine.     Boston'1 
stretching  a  way  from  below  and  on  one 
side  the  I  [arbor  and  its  many  islands. 
But    alas!     the     beautiful     picture 
spread,  out,   the   ships  coming   and 


should  be  so  foolish  as  to  imperil  her 
justly  earned  reputation  by  entering 
on  a  course  of  deception  which  was 
sure  to  be  detected  sooner  or  later. 
We   are   very   glad    to   publish    the 


going,  the  busy  city  life,  the  changes  above  .clear  unci  satisfactory  explana- 

of  the  seasons  and    atmosphere  are  L.       ,      .,      0         :,►„.,,*  v,,f    r>t   tv.a 

,     .   .     •!  ,  T     .J  .     ,  tion  by  the  Superintendent   ot    trie 

lost  to  the   inmates.     In  the  central  J  r  ...  .     , 

hall  was  the  largest  globe  I.ever  saw,  Perkins     Institute     which    entirely 

all  in  relief  like  the  model  of  North  acquits  every  one  having  charge  of 


America  hung  on  our  chapel  wall. 
The  programme  was  printed  in  raised 
letters.  In  the  reception  room  hung 
portraits  of  Dr.  Howe.  Did  yon 
ever  hear  of  him  ?  lie  was  the  man 
who  first  thought  it  possihle  to 
teach  a  blind  deaf-mute,  and  to  him 
Laura  Bridgeman  was  sent.  He 
lived  a  long,  good  and  useful  life  and 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Do  yon  wish 
to  know  more  about  him.  then  go  to 
the  library  and  ask  for  the  life  of 
Laura  Bridgeman.  Also  read  the 
poem,  "  The  Hero."  by  Whittier  and 
Dr.  Holmes'  beautiful  memorial  of 
him: 

"He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind 
And  lo  !  the  veil  withdrawn, 

As  o'er  the  midnighl  of  the  mind 
lie  led  the  tracks  of  dawn." 

The  present  Director  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  from  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  let  the  little 
blind-deaf  children  hang  around  him, 
kiss  and  hug  him.  it  struck  me  he 
must  be  very  kind  hearted  too.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  interesting 
day  spent  in  South  Boston. 

--         IVJ/ 

Mole. 

Since  this  report  was  printed  I  have  re- 
ceived evidence  through  the  Good/ton 
Qaeette  of  Staunton.  Va.(  that  the  story  by 
Helen  Keller  entitled  "  Frost  King,"  is  an 
adaptation,  if  not  a  reproduction  of  "Frost 
Fairies,  '  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume, 
"Birdieand  his  Fairy  Friends,"  by  Margaret 
T.  Canby,  published  in  1873.    1  have  made 

careful  inquiry  of  her  parents,  her  teacher 
and  tho.se  who  are  accustomed  to  converse 
with  her,  and  have  ascertained,  that  Mrs. 
Sophia  C.  Hopkins  had  the  volume  in  her 
possession  In  1888  when  Helen  and  her 
teacher  were  visiting  her  at  her  home  in 
Brewster,  Mass  In  the  month  of  August 
Of  that  year  the  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
health  was  sin  h  as  io  render  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  away  from  her  pupil  for  a 
while  in  search  of  rest.  During  the  time 
Of  this  separation,  Helen  was  left  in  charge 

of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  often  entertained  her 

by  reading  to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hopkins 
docs  not    recollect   this    particular  story,   I 

presume  ii  was  included  among  the  selec 
tions.  No  one  can  regret  the  mistake  more 
than  I.  M.  ajtaohos. 

Wi.   have  avoided   sa\  ing  auyt  hing 

about   1  he  Btory  "King    Frost"  and 

the  charges  of  disingenuousness  made 

in    some    quarters     against    Helen 

Kellei '-  teacher.     We  felt  sure  thai 

there  wa-    a    Mil  i  -laetoiy    explanation 

to  he  given  although  there  could  be 
no  doubl  that  t he  itory  was  written 

by    Helen  from    rucolleotion  and    was 

not,  1  1 1  presented,  original 

With   her.       Still,    it  seemed    to    us    il). 

1  redible,  quite  apart   from  any  con- 
ation of  the   character    of  the 

lady,  t  hat  any  one  who  had  I  he  alnlit  \ 

to  achieve  such  marvellous  bqcci 
1   in    Helei 


Helen's  education  from  any  suspic- 
ion of  deceptiv  dealing  in  the  case. 


The  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for 
I  he  Blind  is  unique  among  school 
reports.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
biggest  of  its  kind,  making  a  volume 
of  over  400  pages.  In  the  second 
place,  it  not  only  has  four  times  as 
many  pages  as  any  other  report,  hut 
each  page  is  four  times  as  interesting. 
Just  imagine  a  Pub.  Doc,  printed 
by  the  State  Printer,  that  you  would 
take  to  the  country  with  you  to  read 
in  your  midsummer  vacation!  The 
most  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  Helen  Keller  and  the  other 
deaf  and  blind  girls  in  the  institution. 
Founded  by  Dv.  S.  G.  Howe  and  now 
under  the  charge  of  his  friend  and 
disciple  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Perkins 
Institution  stands  now,  as  it  always 
has  stood,  an  example  of  the  most 
energetic  and  most  skilful  work 
performed  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
untiring  patience.  In  one  respect 
the  Perkins  Institution  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  many  others.  The  most 
prominent  people  in  the  city  and 
State  visit  it  frequently  and  show  in 
fhiany  ways  their  interest  in  the  pupils 
rand  in  the  work  that,  is  done  for  them. 
I  We  wish  it  might  be  so  with  every 
school  for  the  unfortunate  classes 
deprived  of  one  of  their  senses. 
*      * 

Mrs.  Jenkins  spent  part  of  Feb- 
ruary in  Boston  and  New  Haven. 
She  visited  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  the  former  city  and 
saw  the  four  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  now  obtaining  an  education 
there. 
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HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute,  which  is  the 
School  for  the  blind,  in  South  BostoD, 
there  is  a  little  jrirl  about  twelve  years 
old,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  made 
8ucli        _  a  education  that  the  story 

of  it  is  like  a  romance. 

Many  scholars  and  men  of  science  are 
watching  the  development  of  this  child. 
whose  picture  is  upon  this  page,  with 
profound  interest.  Like  Laura  Bridg- 
man  she  has  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
an  isolated  life  into  the  li^ht  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  joy  <>t  human  fellowship. 

And  thi>  has  been  due  to  the  faithful 
instruction  <>t  her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan. 
who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
and  whose  life  has  been  one  of  high 
endeavor  and  grand  achievement 

Mr.  Anagnos,   in   one  of  his  reports, 
that  Helen's  rescue  from  an 
of  darkness  and  Btillness  is  the  crown  of 
her  b  rork.     She  undertook  the 

task  with  diffidence  in  1887,  and  accom- 
plished it  alone,  quietlj  and  unostenta- 
tiously. 

She  had  carefully  studied  Dr.  Howe's 
methods  with  Laura  Bridgman  and 
imbibed    his  spirit,    and    her  course   was 

clearly  indicated  by  bis  greal  sn< 

Helen  Kellar  was  bom  in  1880,  at  Tus- 
combia,  Alabama,  and  is  the  eldest  child 

of    Major   Arthur   Keller,   an  editor  who 

formerly  a  paymastei  in  theconfed- 
army  and  held  the  office  oi   U.S. 
marslial  under  President  Cleveland. 

Helen  was  born  with  all  hei  faculties. 

but  at  tli.-  age  of  nineteen  months,  upon 

rious  illness,  it   was 

round  that  she  bad  become  totally  blind 

and  dl 

When  Miss  Sullivan  intend  upon  her 
work   the  child   was  -  old,  and 

impressed  lor  teachei  if  once  with  her 
remarkable  aptitude  The  greal  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  a  blind  and  deal  mute 
?..  understand   that 

name  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  arbi- 
m  Helen's  ease,  overcome 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

In  less  than  i  week  she  lie; 
t|,,.  i  rhicb,  witli  other  pupils, 

had  been  Invariablj  slow  and  uncertain. 
It  was  nearly  three  months  before  I. .hum 
Bridgman,  the  brightest  and  quicki 
them  all.  caughl  the  idea. 

illivan.    in    speaking    "i    the 
method  she  h  ber, 

i   would   in  oniiie  the 

..■  hei  it- 
name  with  hei 

ml  doll  which  I  had 

d   and 

with  tin-    I 

alph  i 

•| 

I      the 

■ 
did   I 


spelled  doll  correctly."" 

After  a  time  printed  words  were  given 
her.  and  she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling 
the  different  words  in  her  book.  When 
she  touched  one  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  a  peculiarly  sweet  expression 
woidd  light  up  her  face,  her  countenance 
growing  more  sweet  and  earnest  every 
day. 

While  she  was  learning  to  write,  her 
pencil  moved  along  in  the  same  tracks  of 
the  grooved  paper,  and  never  for  a 
moment  would  she  express  the  least  im- 
patience or  sign  of  fatigue. 


change  as  she  goes  on.  The  heroes  anil 
heroines  are  to  her  real  boys  and  girls,  in 
whom  she  takes  a  warm  interest. 

she  seems  to  prefer  stories  in  which 
the  imagination  plays  a  part,  and  her  own 
compositions  and  letters  are  strongly 
tinged  with  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of 
poetry  breathes  through  them  all. 

Helen's  moral  qualities  arc  as  remark- 
able for  their  excellence  as  are  those  of 
her  intellect.  She  is  ignorant  of  wicked- 
ness in  any  form,  and  is  always  the  same 
bright,  happy,  lovable  child,  with  a 
sympathy  so  broad  and  deep  that  it  opens 
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[Au  exact  facsimile  of  letter  written  bj  Helen  A.  Keller  to  the  editor  of  The  Household.] 


cOfcrxh.   C  J 1 4-0  Jt.  ; 

U    CLTTT.     V  £  h. 

Lolc)  L^T-S     Dl 


I, 


3 


La-d    to  Stni 
h_  a.  lov- 


-u  o  "u.  Vl    h_  a.  n.  t 
l-tlq     a'p.Ut  L*Tta.      JfLokl    ix    ib   tvo  r  taa 
Lrxti     to   -uj-Lbn-    ratm    dlLL    Ou  ir Lqj-ll.  tihLL 


Rt-LLr  Ltah..    cflrLfj     ki.ta_.st    ktll   tLt 
lrO"uS  q^tlc!    qiJlLS.   \lt  ka    h_La_a    VVlI   H-oiLif 

koLd  (  tLa.t    l\    tks/u    o-JlL    qLYiAIl    qjti_*J 
LovL~n_Q    irh-fc    iit-CLfL    racLt-    i  !>    juSc  utl* 
loLdi-n.0    ikstlT    ctL-a-n.0^    h-sAp_  lr£l-n.Q 
L-lfi-u^ti  1-n.L      JtLL  tkt-m.  o_Lo     th-OLt:   fcatk 
I   1-n.tTn.    ta-n  on    So-mLTn_cTLO    ki>tcj 

cJ    Kj.L|t Tii.L    J  oh.    otrK.lh.b- J  h-i.Ti   lvjtl  talk 

1  1        .1       I  H  \'L 

ir^v.-Tvci     jo-u    t^o    fc-K.t    UvLS  oT  -ma.-n.il  Lit- 

cLl    lrL-n.c)    r-h.ilclh.lm.  lr\i  -uro  J\_>nltl  n   U  Ji_  Hu 

Ki-Tvdlh.nah.tL-n.    Jarm.  SujuL  th.Lt/  -wi.il   tft/v- 

Kln.ii  bh.iLL-w  -ljotx-U-S 


0-n.  L    O 
ct*n_ 


It  was  "iily  a  little  more  than  a  month 
l,<,    in  -t    lessons    in    ehirographj 

that    the    wrote,   witl '   assistance,   a 

pelled  ami  legible  letter  to  one 
,,i  hei  cousins. 

lii.   letter  published  on  tin 
limile  «'i  one  w  ritten  t<»  the  edltoi  ol 

I  in    Hi. i  IBHOI  i' 

Helen  received  hei  Hrsl  lesson  in  »pe<  i  li 

and  in  •'   -hoi  I    lime 

,.  quin  'I  -dl  the  elenw  "  eeh, 

.  omblm  <l  them  casllj  and  naturally. 

n  ..i  this  new  power,  and 

the  i 

.lnn.  n  the  .  hihi  greal  happl 

reading  tu  In 

to     "at.  li     h<  .     I"  I 


her  hearl  to  the  nobleBl  inspirations  and 

leaches  her  to  love  e\ei\   living  creature. 

Hei  sense  "t   touch  seems  to  have  in- 
creased   with    her    knowledge,    and    it    is 

wonderful  to  what  a  degree  of  acuteness 

ami  delicacv   it  has  attained.      Iler  whole 

boily  is  a  finely  organized  medium   for 

bringing    her    into   closer  relations    with 

i  hose  aboul  ber. 
She  recognizes  hec  friends  and  acquaint- 
the  instanl   she  touches  them  <>i 
their  clothing;  m thau  that,  she  can 

perceive     the     stale     of     mind     of     those 

around  her.     it  Is  ""'  possible  for  an; 

one  with  u hom  -he  i<  conversing  to   be 

happj  ot  --ad,  ;mil  withhold  the  knowl- 

!  the  facl  in. m  this  .hihi. 

i nded,  as  >he  always  is,  bj  dai  i 


upon  this  Bense  ol  toneb 

raining    the  mental 

conditions  of  those  with  whom  she  comes 

in  coj  (earned  to  connect 

witli 

—  rill  others  with 

she  become 

iu  in*  g  this  unconscious  lam] 

of  the  emotions  that  she  is  often  able  t«> 

divine  one's  inmost  thoughts. 

When  any  one  begins  to  play  on  the 
piano  r   other    in.-trument.   she 

know  tly  from  the  vibration-  ol 

the  Boor.     When  walking  01  riding  with 
her  h  -       will  often  give  the  names 

of  the  people  they  D  -      u  as   their 

>i. 
Through  the  kindness  ••!  Mr.  Anagnoa 
I  had  tiie  pleasure,  a  short  time  ag 

ild.    As  we  entered 
the  i  ted  at  a  table, 

bendii  ,  with  her 

d  in  iira« 

ami 

-  I  caught  a  glimpse 

•    lonely  little  figure  bending  oyer 

.    that  sht-  could  not  see,  m> 

•  -  that  were  watching 

But  I     •  \      -    •  ■     t\  •    aoTOSS   the 

-     >ld   her   I  I,  ami   she 

tamed  her  I  Is  us. 

Then-  is  no  picture  that  she  has  ever 

which  will  give  one  a  true  idea 

of   ti  ovely,  happy  expression 

•ok  her  band,  and  then. 

in  an  -he    ha<l     turned    to    Mr. 

who   had    not   given   her  any 

intimation    that   he   was  standing  oear 

liing    out    her    hand    for 

him    -in-    railed     his     nam.-.      It    seemed 

to  me  that  -lie  could    know  he 

It    .'  i\      _    to   watch    her 

•   talked  and  showed 

\  in','  she  li  impleted. 

How  She  Came  to  Learn  of  God. 

"Where  did  I  come    fr and   where 

\  hen   I  dii  .'     were  questions 
Kvllci  nearly  three  yearn 

-  Sullivan. 
Without    any    particulai 

:i   to   her   mind,    it 
ought  foi  the  cause  ol  ti.. 

manded  a  Dame 

•  il     which 
'I    iu     her    OWH 

•  on.-  had 
■  .'I.     At    that  time   i 

mi  earni  -i 
• 
was  not  able  to  clothe 
mpr< 
i    ilie  child,  they  made    litil> 
uiii'i      When  I 
dked  with  hei   she 

•  .   tell 

lie  in'   and  •  verj  on< 

Mid    lilood  and    lii'in-,  am  I 
I    hei    .11  in  w  Ith 

.!)•  to 

; 
I  do  OOt  thiol  mi  l.«- 

■  mi. 


He  (meaning  God)  is  my  dear  father.     It 

made  me  laugh  quite  hard,  tor  1  know 
my  father  is  Arthur  Keller.' 

S  le  had  met  with  the  expression 
Mother  Nature  in  the  oonrse  of  her  read- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  of  time  there- 
after she  was  in  the  habit  <>f  ascribing  to 
Mother  Nature   whatever  Bhe   felt   to    be 

beyond  the  power  of  man  to  accomplish. 
She  would  say,  when  Bpeaking  of  the 
growth  <>f  a  plant.  'Mothei    Nature  - 

the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to  make  the 
tree-  and  the  grass  and  the  Bowers 
grow.' 

••The  following  extract  from  my  journal 
show-  what  were  her  ideas  at  this  time: 

■Helen  seemed  a  little  serious  after 
supper,  and  Mrs.  II.  asked  her  of  what 
she  was  thinking,  -I  am  thinking  how 
vers  busy  dear  Mother  Nature  is  in  the 
springtime,1  she  replied.  When  asked 
why  she  thought  SO,  she  answered.  lBe- 
-iie  has  so  many  children  to  take 
care  of.  "-he  i-  the  mother  of  everything ; 
the  Bowers  and  trees  and  wind-.' 

■  How  does  Mother  Nature  take  care 
of  the  Mowers?'  was  the  next  question. 
-ends  the  sunshine  and  rain  to 
make  them  grow,1  Helen  replied:  and 
after  a  moment  she  added.  'I  think  the 
sunshine  is  nature's  warm  smile,  and  the 
rain-drops  are  her  tear-.' 

"Later  she  said.  'I  do  not  know  if 
Mother  Nature  made  me.  I  think  my 
mother  got  me  from  heaven,  but  I  d^ 
not  know  where  that  place  i.-.  I  know 
that  daisies  and  pansie-  come  from  seeds 

which  have  been  put  in  the  ground;  but 
children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
I  am  -ure.  1  have  never  seen  a  plant- 
child!     But  I  cannot  imagine  who  made 

Mother  Nature,  can  you? 

••■I  love  the  beautiful  spring,  because 
the  budding  tree-  and   the  blossoming 

flower-  and  the  tender  green  leaves  till 

my    heart  with   joy.      I    must    go    now   to 

see    my    garden.     The    daisies    and    the 

.  -     will      think     I     have     forgotten 

them.' 

••Alter  May,    1890,  it    WM  evident    to   me 

that    she    had    reached  a    point    where    it 

was  Impossible  to  conceal  from  her  the 
religious    beliefs    held    by    those    with 

whom  she  was  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact Bhe  almost  overwhelmed  me  with 
inquiries    which    were    the    natural    out 

growth  of  her  quickened  Intelligence. 

uly  in  May  she  wrote  on  her  tablet 

the  following  list  of  questions: 

•■  'I  wish  to  write  about  things  1  do  not 

understand.    Who  made  the  earth  ami 

the   sea-,  and   everything?      What    makes 

ti,,-  sun   hot?     Where  was    I  befc 

came    to    mother?      I    know    that     plants 

grow  from  seeds  which  are  in  tlie  ground, 

hut  I  am  sine  people  do  not  grow  that 
iray,  I  i,  i  child-plant.  Little 
birds  and    chickens  I' I   o|    egg  1 

have  seen    them.      W  bal    was    th< 
before  it  was  an  eeK'.-    \\  i,>  does the 

.  rj    lame    and    I 

Tell  in.'  something  thai   Fathei    Nature 

i  ailed  the 

1,11     your     little      pupil 

man]  tin:  ■•<■  much  i 

Sulli« 

I 

the    child    who    w.i-    oapabli 

then  ibl«  ol  undoi  '  indlng 

at 
.i  globe  m    •  ■•■  Indof 
i     'Who    made    tin 
I  hen  the  word  (Jod  •  an 


dently  thinking  earnestly.  She  then 
asked.  "Who  made  liod?"     Miss  Sullivan 

was  compelled  to  evade  her  question,  for 

she  could  not  explain  to  her  the  mystery 
of  a  self-existent  being. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught 
Helen  Keller. 

Mi--  Sullivan  has  Bought  aid  from 
Bishop  Brooks,  because  she  has  doubted 
her  own  ability  to  instruct  her  in  spirit- 
ual matters. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  recently  pub- 
lished, Helen  w  rites: 

"Why  docs  the  great  Father  in  heaven 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have   very  great 

sorrow    ami    pain    sometimes?       1    am 

always  happy,  and  so  was  Little  Lord 
Fanntleioy:  hut  dear  little  .lakey's  life 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  (Jod  did  not  put 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  blind, 
and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and  loving. 

"Do  you  think  Jakcy  loved  his  Father 
in  heaven  more  because  his  other  father 
was  unkind  to  him? 

"How  did  God  tell  people  that  His 
home  was  in  heaven? 

"When  people  do  very  wrong,  and  hurt 
animals  and  treat  children  unkindly.  (Jod 
is  grieved;  but  what  will  he  do  to  them 
to  teach  them  to  be  pitiful  and  loving? 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  you 
know  about  God.  I  like  so  much  to  hear 
about  my  loving  Father  who  i-  so  good 
and  wise." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
reply  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks: 

"I  am  glad  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  think- 
ing  about.  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  help 
thinking  about  God  when  He  is  so  good 
to  as  all  the  time. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  come  to  know  about  the  heavenly 
Father.  It  is  from  the  power  Ol  love 
which  is  in  our  own  heart.-.  Love  is  at 
the  soul  of  everything.     Whatever  has 

not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very 
dreary  life.  Indeed. 

"We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  a n. i 
the  winds  and  the  trees  are  able  to  love 
in  some  way  of  their  own.  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if 
we    knew    that    they    could  love;    and   BO 

God,  who  i-  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
all  beines,  i-  the  most  loving,  too.     All 

the  low  that  i-  in  our  hearts  comes  from 
Him.  as  all  the  light  which  is  in  the 
Bowers  comes  from  the  sun;  and  the 
more  we  love  the  more  near  we  are  to 
God  and   II  is  love.    .    .    . 

"And  bo  love  is  everything;  and  ii  any 
body   asks   you,  or   it    you   ask  yourself 
what    God    i-,    answer,    lGod    Is    lover 

That  is   the    beautiful    answer  which    the 

Bible  gives." 
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FOUR    FORTUNATE    UNFORTUNATES. 


WHEN  I. aura  Bridgman,  the  first 
blind  mute  to  be  brought  into  pub- 
lic notice,  was  taughl  to  read  the  raised 
letters  of  the  blind  and  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  others  by  means  of  the  deaf 
and  dund)  alphabet,  the  world  marveled. 
It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  Dr. 
Howe  had  performed,  the  bringing  of  that 
unfortunate  in  touch  with  the  outer  world 
from  which  she  seemed  so  strangely  iso- 
lated.   It  was  the  opening  ol  a  new  realm 

Of    possibilities  to  those  who    had    been    SO 

helpless  and  so  outside  the  pale  of  human 
endeavor. 

I:  ii  a  few  short  years  have  proved  thai 
what  was  done  for  I. aura  Bridgman  was 
but  the  opening  of  a  door  for  others  like 
her  The  alphabet  of  possibilities  whi<  Ii 
was  taught  by   Dr.    Howe,  who  so    nobly 

■  "I  lil  I  le  blind 
children,  has  been  1  arried  foi  ward  to  a 
fully  1  '■'  ognizi                 e  by  his  sui  1  essor 

1    Massa<  »1  foi  the  blind. 

Mi     V  n  a  g  n  os 
It  0  med  t hat  1   1  'i    1  .on. 1 

■  '!<• ;  that  there 

could   not   p«p-.^ibly    be    .mother    human  be 

ing  bereft   "i   so  much     of  sight,  hearing 

ami   gpei  But  t ' 1    ot    the 

ol    Perk  ins  Instit  nt  ion  has  u  near  I  hed 

ind   i"  da)    thi  n    are  in  that 

il  four  bright,  at  live  1  hildren  who  ,n <■ 

most 


necessary  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
mortals.  Four  children  are  at  present  un- 
der its  fostering  care,  who  can  neither  see 
nor  hear.  'Thank  heaven  we  need  no 
longer  add,  nor  speak. 

For  science  has  advanced  so  much  be- 
yond I. aura  Bridgman's  day.  that  these 
l  hildren  need  not  stop  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  although  as  yet  they  must 
begin  with  that.  They  are  actually  taught 
to  use  their  vocal  organs  ami  to  speak. 

Tins  last  ^eeiiis.  indeed,  a  wonderful 
achievement  ;  what  the  end  will  be — for 
that  the  art  nt  teaching  mutes  and  blind 
people  is  \ et  in  its  infancy  m  1  one  doubts 
— cannot  be  prophesied. 

The  \\  onderl  ul  progress  made  bj  1  telen 
Keller,  Edit h  I  liomas,  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  all  of  them  robbed  by 
illness  in  their  infancy  ol  sight,  hearing 
and  spec  Ii,  is  attracting  attention  from 
all  parts  ,,l  t  he  world.  These  children, 
happy  in  spin  ol  deprivation,  and  con- 
stant Iv  giving  prool    I  hat   life   need  be  fi  »r 

no ■  barn  n  ol    happiness  nor  unfruitful 

in    <  ndea\  or,   litt  le  dream    of    I  he   w  id< 

spread    intei  est    <»|    u  hu  h   t  he\     are    t  he    im 

.  onst  ion-  <  eni  1  es 

'lake  t In    case   "t  Helen  Kellet    foi    in 
stam  e,  who  w as  t he    first   ol   t hese   unfi 
1  u nates  disco  ered  bj   Mr.  Anagnos,     Her 
progress  for  th  pasl  has  been  sun 

plv  wonderful.  She  is  an  Alabama  <  hild,  1  n 
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dowed  by  nature  with  a  brain  of  wonder- 
ful alertness,  and  a   memory  and  intuitive 
faculties  that  arc-  nothing  short  of  marvel- 
And  yet,  four  or    five   years. ago,   ii 

s  if  she  must  sit  m  darkness  all 
her  days,  with  only  the  most  primitive 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
wrld.  Then  her  parents  heard  of  the 
South  Boston  school  and  Mr.  Anagnos' 
work,  and  wrote  him.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  director,  whose  only  aim  in 
life  is  to  bri  ig  the  blind  up  from  darkness 
into  light,  became  immediately  interested 
"•    Helen's  \n  interview    was     ar- 

1  and  a  t(  for  her  at 

Al  first  she  was  taught  at  home,  but  af- 
terward it  seemed  advisable  to  educate 
her  at  the  school,  where  ^hc  would  come 
in  contact  with  children  of  her  own  age, 
and  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  director  himself. 

During  the  first  year   her   progress   was 

remarkable,  and  ea<  h  su<  i  eeding  year  she 

gains  perceptibly  over   her  former   record. 

mber  that  her  mind  at  the  outset  was 

absolutely    destitute   of    words,    although 

in    the    form  of    sensation-    perhaps, 

«ed  in   so  active  .1  brain  as 

In  the  first  year  she  was  taught  the 

ind  dumb  alphabet,  "  h<  aring  "  h<  r 

er    by    the    sense    of     feeling,    the 

ngers  making   the  alphabet  on 

-  wrist,     she  also  acquired  several 

hundred  words  and  theii  meanings  during 

1  r  that  it  u..s  easit  r  to  tea*  h  hi 

vo.  abulary.  and    to    read    the    blind 
alphabet,  win.  h    she    now  does   with    ureal 

I 

ittle  over  a     ■  that 

menl  ol  teat  hing  her  to  an 

tily  to 
Horaa    Mann  S< 
dtaughl  si  ientifii  ally.     \\  ith  her 

n  she 
'  'I  '"  kno  what   she  wz 

to  do  and  how  to  1    .   idea 

nto  this  ,lin|,  ■ 
•  1         || 

1 

I  ! 


guttural,  as  she  can  never  hear  the  sound 
of  any  human  voice.  But  her  maimer  is 
so  bright  ami  interesting,  and  the  wonder 
s  SO  great  that  she  talks  at  all.  that  on, 
soon  forgets  any   peculiarity   other  voice. 

Laying  her  hand,  with  its  slim,  delicti  1 
fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  person  win 
whom  she  is  talking,  she  understands  all 
that  is  said,  and  replies   intelligently. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  called  on  her  at 
-  iuth  Boston.     When    Helen  entered  the 

room  she  instantly  recognized  the  lady  and 
inquired  after  her  little  daughters,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  three  years.  After- 
ward she  left  the  room  and  went  to  her 
studies.  When  the  visitor  rose  to  go  she 
met  1  lelen  in  the  hall. 

"  Ah,"    said    Helen.    "  it     is    y<  m    aga 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Talking  about  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"Something  very  bad,  I  presume." 
laughed  1  lelen. 

••  Just  as  bad  as  you  deserve,"  the  lady 
answered. 

■'  W  h\ .    bless    mj    I ts  !  "    cm  [aimed 

I  lelen,   "  as  I  .  >uis  sa\  s  in    I  .ittle  w  om< 
h« >w  do  you  know  w  hat  I  desen  e  ? " 

Notii  i-  that  this  conversation  was  carried 
on    by    a    deaf,  dumb   and    blind    child    of 
eleven   years,  and   it    is   not    insignificant. 
Notii  o.  too,  thai  sin-  reads  so iries,  and  re 
members    them.     She    is  an    omnivorous 

Li  ler,   indeed,  of  I  he  besl    1"  ">ks. 

I lelen's  latest  mo\ e    is  to  learn  t,  i 
i  he  pian<  i.     She   has  alw  ays   been  i<  ind 
music,    <im\    enjoys    nothing    better  than 
piano,  i u gan  or  orchestral.     1  •  ir  altho 
she  hears  absolutely  nothing   asweundei 
stand  the  word  hearing,  she  feels  thevib 
tions  in  the  air,  and  t hrough  hei  feel  i rom 

ii* " ir.      I  ler  seiisibiht ies  .nc  exquisiti 
B  '       "  and  Edith  I'hon  is  i  an  tell  imm< 

1  a  p is  being  pla)  ed  in  t  he  o  10m, 

I  he  first   t  hings  t  hat  seemed  i< 

:    tie     about     her,   w  hen     a   tea,  • 

■  ■  her,  wa>  the  t,l(  i  tint  she  enjoyed 
•  i  lino  h,  to  "  heai  the  orgai  . 
it  quiet  and  imm<  >\  able  w  hile  it  \\  as 

egan  i,  bj 

a   hall      ho  |)  •     ||Mt 

imes    and     position 

hem    aloud  ;    in 

il  lied    the   posi' 

1  I,  win.  h  she    has  i 

i   I   boon   o>  m 
pupila  i  ould  "i    ••■•   il 
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-    and    rythm    learning   first   to   beat 

time  on  a  desk  and  then  on  the  piano.  The 

next  two     lessons    were     devoted     to    the 

metronome    and    Helen    was    delighted   to 

feel   the    vibrations  of   the    pendulum,  by 

placing  her   thumb  and   finger  where  she 

could  touch   it  very   lightly.     At   the   fifth 

-    i  she  could  tell  at  once  if  her  teacher 

kept  bad    time  or   played    unevenly,  which 

id  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  child. 

then    she    has    made    remarkable 

and     now    plays     exen  ises    <  >; 

moderate    difficulty    in    perfect    time    and 

with  attention  to  every  detail   as  regards 

sition  and    expression. 

At  the  commencement   exercises  of   the 

school  at   liostun  last   summer,  she    almost 

lied  the  audience    by  her    intelligent 

address    which    was    given    through    her 

Helen  speaking    rapidly    with  her 

-  and  her  teacher  interpreting   it  to 

Although    she    can    speak 

well  enough  tor  ordinary  conversation,  her 

•  I  equal  to  filling  a  large  hall. 

.     iphic    report  of 

pie  : 

•i  in  Ikmuiv  ;   beautiful  blue 

.    works   of   art — 

ad  statuary  ; 

1 1    Ital)  !    lovelj 

I  low    happ)   I 

■ 

have  made 
them  d(  •  :in,|  tou<  h 

■ 

!    shall    be 

I   shall  tr\  to  forget  tha 

Rome 

in  Ik  s 
'  mis. 


■ 

'  ind  in 

■ 
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"'  From  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  I  like  to 
think  that  Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor — for- 
ever rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves  of  the 
blue  Adriatic.  Venice  is  built  on  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  formed  by  canals,  and  connected  by  bridges. 
It  is  a  very  quiet  city,  for  there  are  no  horses  there 
except  the  wonderful  bronze  horses  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  San  Marco.  The  gondolas  glide  lightly 
and  gracefully  along  the  canals,  flitting  under  the 
great  bridges  like  silent    birds. 

"  But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the 
sea.  and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the  most 
extensive  city  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
ern shore  oi  its  own  glorious  bay.  My  friends  have 
told  me  how  beautiful  the  scenery  around  Naples  is, 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  is  a  charming  place, 
with  its  lovely  villas  perched  upon  the  mountain 
sides,  its  woods,  its  terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and 
castles.  Ami  just  outside  the  city  Vesuvius,  king  of 
noes,  lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
the  ancient  cits  of  1  lerculaneum,  buried  beneath  the 
cinders  and  lava  which  rushed,  like  a  mighty  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius ;  and  twelve 
miles  distant  sleeps  her  sister,  Pompeii,  whowas 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  same  way. 

"In  the  museum  at  Naples  there  are  many  vases, 
bronzes  and  paintings  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  these  cities.  The  king's  summer  palace 
is  situated  on  the    very  summit    of    a  hill  that    over- 

ks  Naples.    The  Prince  of  Naples  is  named  for  his 

noble  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  will  one 
king  of  this  beautiful  land.  Is  it  not  a  won- 
derful inheritance  •  " 

Edith  Thomas  was  the  next  unfortunate 
to  be  discovered  after  Helen  Keller.     She 
made   lur  appearance    at  the    school    very 
soon  alter    Helen    first   came    into    public 
notice,  and  while  her  progress  has  not  been 
so  remarkable    as    Helen's,    it    has   been 
steady  and  substantial.   While  Helen  has  a 
peculiarly  light    and  joyous   nature,    Edith 
is  more   quiet   and    retiring,     but    she    is 
coming  rapidly  forward  intellectually  and 
will  make  an  intelligent  and  well  educated 
woman.     She  is  especially  skillful  with  her 
hands,  and    astonishes   everybody   by  her 
progress  in  Sloijd,  which  she'takes  up  with 
marvelous    quickness,     .she    is     a     good 
d    a    child    of    originality  and 
ise      She  is   ten  years   old.  and    but 
Kelle,  is   nothing 
.  would    I 

I  ivhal    ma)    be 
1  ■"  hing  the  blind  and  deal  mute 
u      ■    Robin  was  the  third  in  this  ,; 

fo    w 
six    years  old 

■""1  '■""'  '"""     l  •  Shi     has  been   m 

the  s.  I bui  a] 

Will    talk  well 

VI  "  in  a    perfect!)  i. 

M'  il    .ind  fr<  i 

1  ould  she  bui  1 

■ail, |     sjnj 

i  d  dances   b< 
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fully,  catching  the    step    readily  from    her 

teachers.  The  child  is  grace  itself  and 
very  beautiful  to  look  at,  except  for  the 
sightless,  pitiful  eyes.  She  is  very  white 
and  spirituelle,  with  regular  features  and 
an  abundance  of  fair  hair  and  she  closely 
resembles  pictures  one  has  seen  of  child 
angels.  While  Helen  is  a  very  tine  look- 
g  rl,  Willie  Rohm  is  far  the  handsomest 
child  of  the  four. 

1  he  last  and  youngest  of  the  quartette 
is  Tommy  Stringer.  His  case  is  the  most 
pathetic  of  all.  The  other  three  had 
homes  and  parents  and  loving  care.  But 
Tommy,  poor  boy,  was  a  waif,  tossed  out 
into  the  world  with  no  one  to  care  tor  him. 
Hi.  mother  died  in  a  Pittsburg  hospital 
and  left  him  to  the  nurses,  who  were  kind 
to  him.  but.  of  course,  could  do  nothing!" 


from  Pittsburg  and  start  him  in  school. 

When  Tommy  came  m  April  last  he  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  only  an  over- 
grown baby.  He  was  dressed  ami  treated 
[ike  one,  although  he  was   four   years    old, 

He  hail  not  been  taught  anything,  and  had 

no  signs,  even,  by  which  he  could  let  his 
wants  be  known.  It  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  to  undertake  to  train  him. 

He  was  younger  than  any  child  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  he  had 
hail  no  mother  and  no  children  to  play 
with,  it  was  difficult  to  teach  him  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  most  common  knowledge. 
The  first  thing  was  to  dress  him  properly 
and  teach  him  to  keep  his  clothes  on 
Then  he  was  taught  to  feed  himself,  and 
he  now  uses  both  fork  and  spoon  with  ease 
and     neatness.       He     is    affectionate    am! 


Ill  I  IN    KELLER.      w  II. I  n     ROBIN.      I 

I  !•■  fiad  a  father,  but  he  married 
again,  and  neither  he  nor  the  step-mother 
fortunate  baby—  for  I  ommy 
r  years  old. 

re,  1  lelen  Keller  heard  of 
md     made-  up    her   mind  I 

'I     him  to    the 

rten  for  the    blind.     Money  was 

■  d,  for  it  -  en  hundred  dollars 

and  o  o  (  lothe,  feed  and    edu- 

■  h  of  these  mi  t<  s  musl  have 

her  all  to  itself.      I  low    was 

■  I  -  " 

Helen  felt  I  opened, 

and  it  was       \  died 

death. 

tins,  made  up 

I  hen 

them  thai  i  dog 

she  preferred  •  in.  ate 

.     did     the 

■ 

;(  in  full,      I  ins  brought 

'I  ami 

on     Hi 

I  omtm    on 
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quiet,  although  full  of  merriment.  It  was 
a  very  funny  sight,  at  the  last  summer's 
commencement  exercises,  to  see  him  per- 
sistentl)  devote  himself  to  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks.  Tin  celebrated  divine  sal  on  the 
platform  for  he  is  a  strong  friend  to 
Perkins  Institution.  It  so  happened  that 
I  oiiunv  Stringer  and  his  tea<  her  sat  in  the 

same  row    "I   seats,  and    Tommy  found  out 

m  some  way  that  Dr.  brooks  was  sitting 
near  him.  The  famous  divine  had  befi  >re 
this  shown  deep  interest  in  Tommy,  and 
the  little  fellow  i  ould  nol  foi  gel  il  He 
i  limbed  into  his  lap  and  passed  Ins  hands 
(  ontinuall}  over  his  t . i •  e,  now  and  then  be 
.  oin  demonstrate  e  in  his  affection 

in   a   .  ane,  and   this  he 
ds  oi 
Boston's     most      i  i  h  brated 
(oi  s,  ami  w  hen  Bishop 
mo>  ed   to  the    '  urthei    end  ol 

d  ol    I  ■  <i 1 1 1 1 1  v .  I  omm) 

im  • ar  I  p.      \mi 

tin  man     ,\  ho   ■  an 

Ins  |iiii|ut ,  su<  <  urn  bed    to 

iiuii  < j 1 1 1 « * 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  programme. 
Tommy  is  learning  the  sign  language, 
although  it  is  with  rather  slow  beginnings 
tiiat  this  baby  ran  learn  that  the  teacher 
means  anything  when  she  talks  on  his 
fingers  or  makes  him  form  letters  with  his. 
He  evidently  thought  at  first  that  this  was 

some  new  amusement  designed  for  his 
special  amusement.  He  is  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  realize  a  mure  serious  intention  in 
'lie  game,  and  as  he  is  a    bright  child,  will 


soon   have   mastered    the    art  of   deaf  and 
dumb   speech. 

They  are  all  unfortunates,  these  poor 
children,  deprived  of  everything  that  to 
most  of  us  makes  life  worth  living.  But 
they  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having,  in 
these  modern  days,  a  way  opened  to  them 
out  of  mental  and  physical  darkness,  into 
intellectual  and  moral  light,  and  they  are 
among  the  happiest  children  in  the  world 
—  these  fortunate  unfortunates. 

Helen  M.  IV in  slow. 
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WHEN     1    WAS    YOUR    AGE. 


By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


[Btgun  :n   the  January  nu»iber.\ 

Chapter  IV. 

THE    VALLEY. 

Tin    time   of   our   summer    flitting   varied. 

etimes  we  stayed  at  Green  Peace  till  after 
strawberry-time,  and  lingered  late  at  the  Val- 
ley ;  sometimes  we  went  early,  and  came  back 
in  time  for  the  peaches.  But  in  one  month  or 
another  there  came  a  season  of  great  business 
and  bustle.  Woolen  dresses  were  put  away  in 
the  great  cedar-lined  camphor-chests  studded 
with   brass   nails;   calico    dresses  were   length- 

:.  and  joyfully  assumed;  trunks  were 
packed,  and  boxes  and  barrels;  carpets  were 
taken  up  and  laid  away;  and  white  covers  were 
put  over  pictures  and  mirrors.  Finally  we  de- 
parted, generally  in  more  or  less  confusion. 
1  remember  one  occasion  when  our  rear  column 

bed  the  Old  Colony  station  just  as  the  train 
was  starting.  The  advance-guard,  consisting  of 
our  mother  and  the  older  children,  was  already 
on  board,  and   Harry  and   Laura  have  a  vivid 

la  tion  of  being  caught  up  by  our  father 
and  tumbled  into  the  moving  baggage-car,  he 
fla-hing  in  after  us,  and  all  sitting  on  trunks, 
panting,  till  we  were  sufficiently  revived  to  pass 
through  to  our  seats  in  the  passenger-car.  In 
those  days  the  railway  went  no  farther  than 
Fall  River.  From  there  we  must  take  a  car- 
:  drive  twelve  mile-,  to  our  home  in 
the  Island  of  Rest  Twelve  long  and  weary 
miles  they  were,  much  dreaded  by  us  all.  The 
tnP  ■  i"  a  large  old-fashioned  vehicle, 

half  hack,  half  stage.     The  red  cushions  were 
hard  and  uncomfortable \  the  hoi  igedj 

their  driver,  good,   muff-COlored    Mr.   Anthony. 

felt  keenly  his  duty  to  spar.-  them,  and  consid- 

1.     So  w< 

iped  and  (  ooped  up,  I   know 

ued  hour,  tli.it  we  musl 

sit  there,  while  the  ancient  rawled   up 
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trees,  just  as  the  evening  was  falling  cool  and 
sweet ;  to  tumble  out  of  the  stuffy  prison  coach, 
and  race  through  the  orchard,  anil  out  to  the 
barn,  and  up  the  hill  behind  the  house  —  ah! 
that  was  worth  all  the  miseries  of  the  journey. 
From  the  hill  behind  the  house  we  could  see 
the  sunset ;  and  that  was  one  thing  we  did  not 
have  at  Green  Peace,  shut  in  by  its  great  trees. 
Here,  before  our  eyes,  still  aching  from  the  dust 
of  the  road,  lay  the  great  bay,  all  a  sheet  of  sil- 
\  er,  with  white  sails  here  and  there ;  beyond  it 
Conanicut,  a  long  island,  brown  in  the  noon 
light,  now  softened  into  wonderful  shades  of 
amethyst  and  violet ;  and  the  great  sun  going 
down  in  a  glory  of  gold  and  flame.  Nowhere 
else  are  such  sunsets !  Sometimes  the  sk\  was 
all  strewn  with  fiery  flakes  and  long  delicate 
flame-feathers,  glowing  with  rosy  light ;  some- 
times there  were  purple  cloud-islands,  edged 
with  crimson,  and  between  them  and  the  real 
island  a  space  of  delicate  green,  so  pure.  so 
cold,  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
save  a  certain  chrysoprase  our  mother  had. 

Gazing  at  these  wonders,  the  children  would 
stand,  full  of  vague  delight,  not  knowing  what 
they  thought,  till  the  tea-bell  summoned  them 
to  the  house  for  a  merry  picnic  supper.       I  hen 
there  was  clattering  up-Stairs,  washing  of  hands 
in  the  great   basin  with   purple  grapes  on  it  (it 
belonged    in   the  guest-chamber,   and   we   were 
not  allowed  to  use  it  save  on  special  occasions 
like  this),  hasty  smoothing  of  hair  and  straight- 
ening of  collars,  and  then  (latter:  (latter!  down 
tin. 

There   was   nothing    remarkable    about    the 
house  at  the   Valley.     It  was  jusl  a  pleasant 

COttage,     with     plenty    of    sunny    window-,    and 

Bquare,  comfortable  rooms,     but  we  were  sel- 
dom in   the   house  Save  at   meal  time-,,  or  when 

it   rained;  and  our  real  home  was  undei   the 
blue  sk) .     First,  there  was   th<-  ok  hard  I     It 

wa  i  an   ld<    'I  "ii  hard,  with    the  queeresl  old  a]' 

pie  tri       that  evo   were  seen.      I  hej   did  not 
.  l»ut  the)   were  delightful  to 

climb  in.  with  trunks  slanting  bo  that  one  could 

up    tin  111.   and    brani  he-    that    (  111 U  f I 

roun  1  omfortable  ba<  k  to  lean 

"     1'  •'.    plea  -ant.  1    thin.,     than 
III     an     apple  to  <■    and    K'.id    p.i.<tt\  .    \\||h 

undismayed   bead.-   you,  and 

ova  youi  head.    I  .una 
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two  biggest  trees.  The  delight  of  a  joggling- 
board  is  hardly  to  be  explained  to  children  who 
have  never  known  it ;  but  I  trust  many  children 
do  know  it.  The  board  is  long  and  smooth  and 
springy,  supported  at  both  ends  on  stands ;  and 
one  can  play  all  sorts  of  things  on  it.  Many  a 
circus  has  been  held  on  the  board  at  the  Valley ! 
We  danced  the  tight-rope  on  it;  we  leaped 
through  imaginary  rings,  coming  down  on  the 
tips  of  our  toes ;  we  hopped  its  whole  length  on 
one  foot;  we  wriggled  along  it  ort  our  stom- 
achs, or  on  our  backs ;  we  bumped  along  it  on 
hands  and  knees.  Dear  old  joggling-board !  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  other  was  ever  quite 
so  good  as  ours.  Near  by  was  the  pump,  a 
never-failing  wonder  to  us  when  we  were  little. 
The  well  over  which  it  stood  was  very  deep, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  bring  the  bucket  up. 
It  was  a  chain-pump,  and  the  chain  went  rat- 
tlety-clank !  rattlety-clank !  round  and  round, 
and  the  handle  creaked  and  groaned,  "  Ah-ho .' 
ah-//6> .' "  When  you  had  turned  a  good  while 
there  came  out  of  the  spout  a  stream  of — 
water?  Xo!  of  daddy-long-legses  !  They  lived, 
apparently,  in  the  spout,  and  they  did  not  like 
the  water ;  so  when  they  heard  the  bucket  com- 
ing up,  with  the  water  going  "  lip  !  lap  !  "  as  it 
swung  to  and  fro,  they  came  running  out,  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  them,  probably  thinking 
what  unreasonable  people  we  were  to  disturb 
them.  When  the  water  did  finally  come,  it 
was  wonderfully  cold,  and  clear  as  crystal. 

The  hill  behind  the  house  was  perhaps  our 
favorite  play-room.  It  was  a  low,  rocky  hill, 
covered  with  ':  prostrate  juniper"  bushes,  which 
bore  blue  berries  very  useful  in  our  housekeep- 
ing. At  the  top  of  the  rise  the  bare  rock 
cropped  out,  dark  gray,  covered  with  flat,  dry 
lichens.  This  was  our  house.  It  had  several 
rooms :  the  drawing-room  was  really  palatial,  a 
broad  floor  of  rock,  with  flights  of  steps  leading 
up  to  it.  The  state  stairway  was  used  for  kings 
and  queens,  conquerors,  and  the  like ;  the 
smaller  was  really  more  convenient,  as  the 
steps  were  more  sharply  defined,  and  you  were 
not  so  apt  to  fall  down  them.  Then  there  was  the 
dining-room  rock,  where  meals  were  served  — 
daisy  pudding  and  similar  delicacies  ;  and  the 
kitchen  rock,  which  had  a  real  oven,  and  the 
most  charming  cupboards  imaginable.  Here 
were  stored  hollyhoc  k  cheeses,  and  sorrel  leaves, 
and  twigs  of  blai  k  bin  h,  fragrant  and  spicy, 
and  many  other  good  tilings. 

On  this  hill  was  celebrated,  on  the  first  of 
August,  the  annual   festival  of  '•  Yellcr'-.   Day." 

This  custom  was  begun  by  Flossy,  and  adhered 

r  many  years.  Immediately  after  breakfast 
on  the  appointed  day,  all  die  children  assem- 
bled on  the  top  of  the  hill  and   yelled.     Oh! 

how    we    yelled  I      It    Was    a    point    of   honor   to 

make  as  much  noi  e  as  po  able.  We  roared, 
and  shrieked,  and  howled,  till  we  were  too 
hoar  e  to  m  tl  ad ;  then  we  r<   ted  and 

perhap  .  till  our  vo 

then  —  yelled  again  '    N  el 
1.  r"    1 1  ■ .  daj 

of  the  summer.     B 
ally  quite  •  d,  and  we  were  hoai  e  foi 

ud.     I  (  annol  r<  i 
this  ;  in*  erely  hop       il  no 

<  hild  will  i  introdu<  e  il  ;  for  it  i 

bad  '  I  mighl  in    ome  <  a  es  do 


real  injury. 

Almost  every  morning  we  went  down  to  the 
bay  to  bathe.     It  was  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile 
through  the  fields — such  a  pleasant  walk!   The 
fields  were  not  green,  but  of  a  soft  russet,  the 
grass  being  thin  and  dry,  with  great  quantities 
of  a  little  pinkish  fuzzy  plant  whose  name  we 
never  knew.    They  were  divided  by  stone  walls, 
which  we  were  skilful  in  climbing.     In  some 
places  there  were  bars  which  must  be  let  down, 
or  climbed  over,  or  crawled  through,  as  fancy 
suggested.     There  were  many  blackberries,  of 
the  low-bush  variety,  bearing  great  clusters  of 
berries,  glossy,  beautiful,  delicious.      We  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  them  on  the  way  down,  but 
only  when  coming  home.     Some  of  these  fields 
belonged  to  the  Cross  Farmer,  who  had  once 
been  rude  to  us.     We  regarded  him  as  a  man- 
ner of  demon,  and  were  always  looking  around" 
to  see  if  his  round-shouldered,  blue-shirted  figure 
were  in  sight.     At  last  the  shore  was  reached, 
and  soon  we  were  all  in  the  clear  water,  shriek- 
ing with  delight,  paddling  about,  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a  school  of  young  porpoises. 

At  high  tide  the  beach  was  pebbled  ;  at  low 
tide  we  went  far  out,  the  ground  sloping  very 
gradually,  to  a  delightful  place  where  the  bottom 
was  of  fine  white  sand,  sparkling  as  if  mixed 
with  diamond  dust.     Starfish  crawled  about  on 
it,  and  other  creatures ;  crabs,  too,  sometimes, 
that  would   nip   an   unwary  toe  if  they  got   a 
chance.     Sometimes  the  water  was  full  of  jelly- 
fish, which  we  did  not   like,  in   spite  of  their 
beauty.     Beyond  the  white  sand  was  a  bed  of 
eel-grass,  very  dreadful,  not  to  be  approached- 
If  a  person  went  into  it,  he  was  instantly  seized 

and  entangled,  and 
drowned  before 
the  eyes  of  his  com- 
panions. This  was 
our  firm  belief.  It 
was  probably  part- 
ly due  to  Ander- 
sen's story  about 
the  "Little  Sea- 
Maid,"  which  had 
made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  us  all, 
with  its  clutching 
polyps  and  other 
submarine  terrors. 
We  all  learned 
to  swim  more  or 
less,  but  Flossy 
was  the  best  swim- 
mer. 

Sometimes  we 
went  tO  bathe  in 
the  afternoon  in- 
stead of  the  morn- 
ing,   if    the     tide 

Suited  belter.    I  re 

member  one  such 

time  when  we  came    delightfully  near   having 

an  adventure.     I'  wa    full  moon,  and  the  tide 

very   high.     We   had    loitered    along   the 

beai  li  alter  (nir  bath,  gathering  mussels  to  boil 

for  tea,  pn  king  up  gold    hell  ■  or  s<  allop-shells, 

and    punching    seaweed    bladders,  which    pop 

irmingly  if  you  do  tin  m  right. 

( HTinan  Mai  y,the  pidnui  te,  w  ho  u  .1 1 


supposed  to  be  taking  cai  .  knew  nothing 

about  tides;  and  when  we  came  back  to  the 
little  <reek  which  we  must  cross  in  leaving  the 
beach,  lo !  the  creek  was  a  deep,  broad  stream, 
the  like  of  which  we  had  never  seen.  What 
was  to  lie  done?  Valiant  Flossy  proposed  to 
swim  across  and  get  help,  but  Mary  shrieked 
and  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  we  all  protested 
that  it  was  impossible.  Then  we  perceived  that 
we  must  spend  the  night  on  the  beach;  and 
when  we  were  once  accustomed  to  the  idea,  it 
was  not  without  attraction  for  us.  The  sand  was 
warm  and  dry,  and  full  of  shells  and  pleasant 
thin^  ;  it  was  August,  and  the  night  would  be 
just  cool  enough  for  comfort  after  the  hot  day; 
we  had  a  pailful  of  blackberries,  which  we  had 
picked  on  the  way  down,  meaning  to  eat  them 
during  our  homeward  walk;  Julia  could  tell 
us  dories;  altogether  it  would  he  a  very  pleas- 
ant occasion.  And  then  to  think  of  the  ro- 
mance of  it!  "The  Deserted  Children!" 
-Alone  on  a  Sandbank!"  "The  Watchers  of 
the  Tide!"  There  was  no  end  to  the  things 
'  that  could  be  made  out  of  it.  So,  though  poor 
Mary  wept  and  wrung  her  hands,  mindful 
(which  I  cannot  remember  that  we  were)  of 
our  mother  waiting  for  us  at  home,  we  were  all 
very  happy. 

The  sun  went  down  in  golden  state.  Then, 
turning  to  the  land,  we  watched  the  moon  ris- 
m  softer  radiance,  but  no  less  wonderful 
and  glorious.  Slowly  the  great  orb  rose,  turn- 
ing from  pale  gold  to  purest  silver.  The  sea 
darkened,  and  presently  a  little  wind  came  up, 
and  began  to  sing  with  the  murmuring  waves. 
We  .  some  of  the  old  German  student- 

songs  which  our  mother  had  taught  us,  and 
which  were  our  favorite  ditties.  They  rang  out 
merrily  over  the  water: 


or. 


I >.    />':>!  chgauer wollten  wallfahrten  feh'n/ 

(The  llinschgauer  would  on  a  pilgrimagi 

Was  komntt  dort  von  rfcr  Hoh?  f 
What  comes  there  over  the  hill  ?  ) 


Then  Julia  told  us  a  story.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  wonderful  story  of  Red-cap,  a  boy  who 
met  a  giant  in  the  forest,  and  did  something 
to  help  him,  I  cannot  remember  what.  Where- 
upon the  grateful  giant  gave  Red-cap  a  <  overed 

•  dish,  with  a  hunter  and  a  hare 

upon   it.      When   the   boy    wanted   anything   he 

on.  and  ask  the  hunter  and 

•  •him  what  he  desired  ;  but  there  must 

rune  in  the  request,  else   it  could  not  be 


granted.  Red-cap  thanked  the  giant,  and.  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone,  put  the  cover  on  the 
dish   and  said : 

r  hunter,  silver  hare, 
(,'iive  me  a  ripe  and  juicy  pear  ! 

Taking  off  the  cover,  he  found  the  finest  pear 

that  ever  was  seen,  shining  like  pure  gold,  with 
a  crimson  patch  on  one  side.  It  was  so  deli- 
cious that  it  made  Red-cap  hungry,  so  he  cov- 
ered the  dish  again  and  said  : 

Siher  hunter,  >ilver  rabbit, 

tiive  me  an  apple,  and  I  '11  grab  it ! 

Off  came  the  cover,  and  lo!  there  was  an  apple 
the  very  smell  of  which  was  too  good  for  any 
one  save  the  truly  virtuous.  It  was  so  large 
that  it  filled  the  dish,  and  it^  flavor  was  not  to 
be  described,  so  wonderful  was  it.  A  third 
time  the  happy  Red-cap  covered  his  dish,  and 

cried  : 

Hunter  and  hare,  of  silver  each, 
Give  me  a  soft  and  velvet  peach  ! 

And  when  he  saw  the  peach  he  cried  out  for 
joy,  for  it  was  like  the  peaches  that  grew  on 
the  crooked  tree  just  by  the  south  door  of  the 
greenhouse  at  Green  Peace,  and  those  were 
the  best  trees  in  the  garden,  and  therefore  the 
best  in  the  world. 

The  trouble  about  this  story  is  that  I  never 
can  remember  any  more  of  it.  But  it  must 
have  been  about  this  time  that  we  were  hailed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek;  and  pres- 
ently a  boat  was  run  out,  and  came  over  to  the 
sand  beach  and  took  us  off.  The  people  at 
the  Poor  Farm,  which  stood  on  a  hill  close  by, 
had  seen  the  group  of  Crusocs  and  come  to 
our  rescue.  They  greeted  us  with  words  of 
pity  (which  were  quite  unnecessary),  rowed  us 
to  the  shore,  and  then  kindly  harnessed  the 
farm  horse  and  drove  us  home.  German  Mary 
was  loud  in  her  thanks  and  expressions  of  re- 
lief. Our  mother  was  also  grateful  to  the  good 
people,  but  from  us  they  received  scant  and 
grudging  thanks.  If  they  had  only  minded 
their  own  business  and  let  lis  alone,  we  could 
have  spent  the  night  on  a  sandbank.  Now  it 
was  not  likely  that  we  ever  should!  And. 
indeed,    we   never    did. 

continutd ) 


DR.    HALE'S    BIRTHDAY    PARTY. 


Parlors  of  His  Church  Thronged  with 
Bis  Parishoners  and  Intimates  on  His 
Seventieth  Anniversary. 


The  parlors  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  were  thronged  last  evening  by  the  lov- 
ing and  loyal  friends  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  eager  to  extend  their  congratula* 
tions  to  him  on  his  attaining  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Many  invitations  were  sent  out  to 
the  reception,  and  from  seven  till  ten  the  guests 
kept  coining,  although  at  eight  o'clock  the  par- 
lors were  tilled.  The  ushers  were  some  four- 
teen ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  church,  and  it 
was  their  pleasant  duty  to  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  people  representing  all  shades  of  re- 
ligious belief,  who,  unmindful  of  their  differ- 
ences of  creed,  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  a 
distinguished  philanthropist. 

Dr.  Hale  was  assisted  in  receiving  his  guests 
by  Mrs.  T.  B.  i:?ed.  Mrs.  8.  E.  tiooper  and 
Charles  G.  AVood.  Geoige  O.  Carpenter  orli- 
ciated  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee, 
and  when  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  ex- 
change ot  greetings,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Hale  and 
said: 

Dear  Dr.  ITa".  •.  and  dear  friend  of  all  whom 
you  see  around  and  before  you,  I  speak  in  be- 
half of  all  present  and  many  who  are  absent 
from  this  truly  delightful  occasion,  but  who 
would  gladly,  if  able,  increase  the  number. 
We  rejoice  in  the  seventy  years  of  your  life  com- 
pleted yesterday,  so  rich  in  usefulness  to  the 
world  both  in  deeds  and  in  the  inspiration  your 
words  have  given  us.  What  can  we  say  to  you 
in  return?  Words  fail  to  impart  significance 
to  our  ;  •.  ou  hare  shown  to  this  world 

what  representative  manhood  is:  fearless. 
active  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race. 

It  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  speak  your  praise. 
There  are  times  in  a  man's  life  wben  he  must 
give  himself  up  to  his  friends.  Then  the  oppor- 
tunity is  tli'-ir- :  then  his  friends  can  say.  as 
we  do  now,  that  if  there  is  one  among  the  manv 
whose  life  stands  out  so  prominent  as  to  bear 
the  Indorsement  of  the  world  a*  good,  kind, 
renerons.  affectionate,  self-sacrificing— "Ecce 
;is  evening  a  throng  of  loyal, 
-r.  loving  friends,  made  so  ■  v  your  ever 
kind  heart.  nd'ship   and 

e  the  embodimei  ->•  who  have 

known  and  enjoyed  yon  m  ihat  freedom 
mie    only  by  length    of  timo.    We 
are  drawn  to  you  by  a  cord  unseen,  yet  strong. 

In  concluding  the  speaker  pri  rented, 
half  of  ,  a  bugo  silver  cap,  standing 

high,    with    an    inscription 
suitable    for  the  occasion.    J>r.   Hale  was 

•  he  Church  of  the 
,'    a    poem,     from 


•  harles  ( 
which  .-. 
i 


e^aii, 

.n.'.ii. 
ilanl.  't  i-i  lru<-; 

hlng  unite  new. 


tad; 


Ther<>  'a  not  In  Ul 

wage    was    next   called  upon 
andsaid    I  bare   known  Hale  for  a   loan 
ai'd    I    wish  t    of    my   vrav.      I    am 

go   to    a   club   dinner 

while 


n    a    long    and 


'•"Never  rails  thy  heart  to  greet 
Noble  d  ieds  with  warmest  beat, 
Hands  of  want  ami  souls  In  pain 
Have  not  sought  thy  door  fat  vain; 
Thou  hast  kept  thy  fealty  good 
To  the  human  brotherhood." 

The  letter  from  George  MacDonild  read : 
With  the  best  or  good  wishes  for  N  I  irthday  of  one 
who  w;is  good  to  nie  20  years  aco.  V  he!  we  meet  next, 
1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say  some*  un  oleasant.  and 
meet  wc  shall,  thanK  Gotl.it'  not  h.  i  rbld  ai;e,  then 
:n  our  eternal  youth. 

GEOr.GE  Mit'DOXALU. 

Bardlghera,  April  3, 1892. 

The  letter  from  Helen  Keller  was  as  fol 
lows:  "Ihe  thoughts  which  till  my  heart  to- 
day, dear  friend,  are  all  for  yon,  and  I  send  this 
little  birthday  greeting  as  a  token  of  my  loving 
remembrance.  I  have  tried  to  realizo  what 
seventy  years  must  mean  to  you;  but  I  think  I 
cannot  understand  the  many  beautiful  things 
which  have  enriched  your  life.  I  only  know 
that  God  has  smiled  kindly  upon  each  of  your 
seventy  years,  and  that  is  why  thev  have  been 
so  full  of  noble,  healthful  deeds.  The  dear  God 
1  am  sure  will  fulfil  in  some  beautiful  way  all 
the  loving  wishes  that  my  heart  holds  for  you." 

On  behalf  of  the  South  Friendly  Societv- 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Andrews,  its  president,  presented 
Dr,  Hale  with  a  valuable  souvenir,  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  her  part.  It  con- 
sists of  four  little  volumes,  three  of  them  con- 
taining twenty  leaves  each,  and  a  fourth  one 
ten  leaves,  seventy  leaves  in  all.  Each  leaf 
bears  an  affectionate  autographic  message, 
from  some  notable  man  or  woman  among  Dr. 
Hale's  friends.  They  are  from  all  over  the  world 
and  the  names  are  those  of  writers,  poets  and 
professional  people  generally.  The  four 
volumes  have  painted  covers  representing 
the  four  seasons,  the  lirst  including  twentv  sur- 
viving friends  of  the  doctor's  springtime  of 
life,  or  school  days;  the  second  volume,  his 
summer,  the  third  his  autumn,  and  the  fourth 
his  still  uncompleted  winter.  All  were  depos- 
ited in  a  beautiful  casket  about  two  feet  long, 
made  of  wood  from  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Hale's  old 
church  on  Union  park.  The  kev  and  plate, 
upon  which  an  inscription  was  emblazoned, 
were  of  gold,  the  former  in  the  suape  of  a 
cross,  and  on  the  front  of  the  box  was  "The 
\\  ord"  taken  intact  from  the  pulpit 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
feeling  response  from  Dr.  Hale,  who  said  his 
heart  was  too  full  of  gratitude  for  words. 

"This  occasion,"  he  continued,  "has  made  its 
own  address.     Love  is  the  whole.     There   is 

nothing  else  to  live  for.  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
die  for."  The  speaker  went  back  thirty-five 
years  to  the  time  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
society,  then  worshipping  in  the  old  church  re- 
cently transformed  into  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
He  spoke  of  succeeding  Dr.  Huntineton,  now 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church,  with  whose 
theological  views  he  could  not  agree. 

"Nobody  but  a  fool,"  said  the  speaker,  "ex- 
pects to  agree  with  all  the  utterances  from  the 
pulpit.  What  the  congregation  wants,  if  com- 
posed of  intelligent  people,  is  for  a  man  to  sav 
what  he  thinks,  and  say  it  as  well  as  he  can, 
trusting  to  God  to  give  them  the  same  inspira- 
tion the  preacher  has.  I  have  stood  here  and 
preached  to  you  the  truth  as  well  as  I  could  for 
thirty-five  years." 

The  speaker  said  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  do 
nearly  all  his  lifework  at  the  South  End.  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  brought  into  being  by  his  father, 
Nathan  Hale,  who,  against  great  opposition, 
had  lremont  street  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
marsh  between  lioston  and  Koxbury,  and  later, 
against  further  opposition,  made  the  South  End 
habitable  by  arousing  a  sentiment  which  gavo 
the  people  the  Cochituate  water  supply. 

Itr.  Hale  closed  in  a  humorous  vein,  bvgiving 
be  mid  was  the  secret  of  being  young  at 
seventy  years  of  a-r.  "In  the  first  place."  ho 
said,  never  do  yoursolf  what  you  can  get  anv- 
bodvelse  to  do,  and  never  mind  who  gets  the 
credit  of  doing  it.  Finish  up  your  work  everv 
day  by  three  o'elock.and  then  enjoy  yourself 
any  way  you  like.  You  will  then  sleep  ten 
f  the  twenty-four,  which  is  a  necessity 
in  order  to  he  young. 
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I'imm  nwi.  Wjlliajib,  of  the  American 

Asylum,    u   of   the   opinion,    which   we 

.  thai  Helen  Seller  is  a  genius  bom, 

not  made.     Apparently  her  teacher,   Miss 

Bullivan,   admits  us   much     Then   why 

the  poor  child   into  tin    fighting 

Ivertisc   the   methods  em- 

truct 

i  ould  produce  the  same  rOsults  with 

others,  and  why  stiff ei  the  extreme  oral- 

•   labor    under    the    delusion    ihat 

.1  iliil  it  all?     Why  noi  speak  of  the 

phere   of   biography, 

to   all    intents   and    pur] 

Dglj      tin'     prop  r    001  .     and     «  hen 

if-    d        wonderful       aceompHMitnenr* 


could   be   best  appreciated?    Afc  a  spe 
men  of  any  and  all  methods  of  deaf-mute 

instruction,  this  game  is  played  out. 


USICALE 


by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kelsey.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rollins 
and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Salkeld.  The  affair  is  sure  to 
be  a  social  success.  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Forbes.  Mrs. 
James  A.  Houston  and  Mis.  John  Reynolds  are 
the  patronesses. 


\  the  Blind, 


AT   THE   RESII>EN< 


MRS.  J.  S,  POTTER,  WArLNUT  PARK, 
,:V/,  CDar-et]  30^  an^  ^pril   6tt],  1892, 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    15.    1893. 


AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 


....The  spring  receptions  nt  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  :>.re  always  reunions  of  enthusias- 
tic friends  of  thai  institution.  The  cominff  one 
will  doubtless  rival  thoso  of  the  past  in  depth 
of  interest  for  all. 


Sostou  Daihj  (Traveller 

FRIDAY,  APRIL    8,     1892. 


THE   LAST   DAY. 


Blind   Children    from    the    Perkins   Iaatl- 
lut«"    Vl»ll  Ihc    Doe   Show. 

Thousands  of  people  visited  the  dog 

show  yesterday.     From  the  hour  ol  open- 

s  at   lo  o'clock   in  the  niorn- 

:.l  tliey  closed  at  10  P.M.,  there 

j  im  of  humanity  in  Me 

chanics   Hall. 

the  la*t  day  of  the  bench  I 
show  nd,  in  consequence,  there 

mdance.     In  various  por- 
tion- Hall  the  sign  "Tor 
-a.    and   more  tlian   one 


now  and  then  to  care-;  the  more  gentle  ani- 
mals. How  delighted  the  children  were  when 
they  were  allowed  to  stretch  out  their 
hands  and  stroke  tire  soft  furry  coats! 
and  they  prattled  away  in  the  happiest  fashion. 
Two  hours  passed  all  too  quickly  for  the  chil- 
dren in  this  way.  and  at  twelve  o'clock  they 
took  their  departure.  Tonight  at  ten  o'clock 
tire  eighth  annual  dog  show  closes,  and  the 
club  feels  that  it  lias  proved  a  success  in  every 
way,  and  is  also  gratified  that  the  breeders  of 
the  country  have  done  so  much  toward  helping 
to  accomplish  tire  result. 


Harper's  Bazar, 


SATURDAY,  APRIL    16.  1892. 


n  will  be  taken  to  a  new 

..f  the  show. 

yesterday    was     the 

E.  B.  .-ears's  St  Bernard 

Mr.  John    L. 

Sew  Y    rk  f  r  850*1.     It  is  an- 

ill  not  be  exhibit- 

>muanion. 

o  rumored  today  that  Mr.  H. 

rls  i»a-l  bought  Mr. George  Paper's 

Pnliss>,     winner    of 

•   n  the  open   class,  for  S100, 

mation. 

sight  i-  t  e  pack   of 

TnieM  dogs  are   well  adapted 

y    Kngland    hunting.     They    are. 

imbed  by  the  lalies  as  well  as 

i.en. 
.is   expected    this  morning    that 
at  phenomenal    blind 
I  by  a  number  of  her 
Id   visit  the  dog 
show. 
< -win?  to  Miss   Keller   feeling   unwell 
lot  be   present,  but  about  lei 
ii,  however,    from   the   i'er- 
i.  visited  the 
uperintend 
.  II.  Wright  and 
ed   to 
in   patting  and   fond- 
Beruar  i-,  mastiffs  and 
.is. 


—Helen  A.  Keller,  who  is  a  pupil  in  the  school  fi 
blind  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught,  is,  a. 
till  accounts,  a  most  remarkable  child.     She  lost  sight  and 
hearing  when  a  mere  babe,  and  was  sent  to  the  school  to  be 
The  Home  Maker  for  March  contains  a  very     taught  Qnger  speech.     Although  only  elevi  d.  she 

interesting  article  on  the  Kindergarten  for  the     is  an  intellectual  wonder.     She  learn.-,  with  marvellous  rapid- 
Blind,  written  by  Helen  M.    Winslow.    The     ity,  has  acquired  oral  speech,  and  manifests  a  mental  power 
article  under  the  title  of  "Four  Fortunate  Un-     aml  grasp  that  would  be  phenomenal  in  a  child  in  full 
fortunatea"   treats   not  only  of  the  school  as  a     session  of  her  seosi  - 


whole,  but  gives  quite  a  full  account  of  the 
quartette  ef  deaf  and  blind  children  who  are 
attracting  such  widespread  attention.  Several 
fine  illustrations  are  given,  among  them  being 
an  unusually  fine  one  of  Dr.  Howe.  Other  art- 
icles in  the  number  are  "In  the  Sacramento 
Valley"  and  "The  Salvation  Army  in  the  Lon- 
don Slums,"  both  of  which  are  illustrated.  The 
latter  gives  some  account  of  General  Booth's 
management  of  the  reform  work  he  has  under- 
taken with  the  much-talked-of  £100,000.  Ma- 
rion Crawford  has  a  serial  "The  Three  Fates" 
and  there  are  several  short  stories  and  poems. 
In  the  "Cycle"  department,  whioh  is  devoted 
to  reports  from  women's  clubs  all  over  the  land, 
there  is  much  of  interest  to  club- women.  Mrs. 
Croly— "Jenny  June"— is  the  editor,  and  it  goes 
without  saving  that  the  Home  Maker  is  an  ex* 
cellent  magazine. 
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FRIDAY.    APRIL,    8.    1802. 


BLIND    CHILDREN    V/ITH    THE     DOGS. 

Visit    One    of    the    Most    Pleasing 
Features  of   the  Dog  Show  -  It  Closes 
light  After  a  Successful  Week. 

'.V  tuHl- 
.ant    rrnwds 

'••<  lian- 

»«  any  Indication  <>f  the 
gbtnesa 

■'iiper ; 

-    a  iiiro 


I 


wi  r» 


UNDAY  MORNING 
EDITION. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  10.  1892 

()  ,  the  evening  of  April  29.  the  Stair  and  Hounds 

Bowling  Club  will  give  a  minstrel  show,  Id  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  1  r  the  Blind,  at  Palladlo  Hall.    A  choice 
programme  has  been  prepared,  the  first  part  consisting 
of  songs  by  the  entire  company.  Including   the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen  :  Mr.  William  Robertson,  Jr.  In 
tor;  Meagre.  William  U.  Houston,  .James  W.  Me 
H  n  1  in,  O.  l,ov~ll  and  John  Reynolds,  end  men; 
and    the     rest   of    the     circle    composed   as   follows: 
Messrs.  Charles  F.  Rollins.  Albert  N.  Page.  Thomas  F. 
H.ilki  1  I.  D.ivl  I    I*.  Goodrich,    Frank    A.    Kendtlckcn, 
Henry  w,   Forbes,  Breast  iiimton,  George  B.  Lord, 
harli  .   UmtoW.Brltt.Gfl   ri;c  I!,  i.ll'iden. 

Kick.  Tne  second  i>  ut  ol  the  entertainment 
win  com  i-t  <>r  selections  t>7  tne  stag  and  Hounda  Bai  • 
■        .  rs.  Reynolds,   Lovcll  ami  Me- 

Cauc,  and  cb  meter  dinning  byH.iuyi.ow,  ibe  child 
how  promisee  to  be  a  success 
0   11  kul>  have  ulii  d.  Tit 

la    iea  A.  ilouiion,  Mrs.  Menry  1>. 
a  i  lira.  Jobs  B  rynol  i 
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Hi    ■.',  ■  •    i 

i»ii  ih» 
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The  personal  convenience  to  blind 
persons  for  the  type-writer,  is  go  consider- 
able, that  if  there  were  do  other  ad- 
vantages, it  would  be  well  worth  tin- 
trouble  of  teaching  the  art  ol  using  the 
instrument  to  our  pupils.  But  there  are 
large  possibilities  of  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  type-writer;  and  it  is  believed 
by  those  who  are  in  position  to  know, 
libit  many  blind  persons  ma\  use  the 
type-writer  to  gnat  advantage.  The 
subject  is  practically  dbem-sed  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Mentor,  which 
we  transcribe  in  full,  without  farther 
comment. 

Tl  PI    WRH  IN'.     18   A    \  OCATION    FOR 
THE  Hi  imi. 


TlfR  substitution  of  imichiiii  ■•■uk  for 
hand  work  in  rei'i'rtt  year*,  w'bi'e  seeming 
to  close  snim  avenues  nf}ndii»trj  t<  tie 
blitld,  h:is  t In <>«•  ii  others  in  ito.:'i\  open. 
Tlti«  is  pre  eminentl  <  true  ,d  t\  i»  -  \  riting 
N  i  oni1  now  rloul»t«  thai  the  blind  ren 
nrik-  profitable  use  oi  ihe  rVpe  writn, 
t  ii'"\  ran  make  ii  the  means  of 
irxitdiH'  a  livelihood  is  no|  >-(•  universally 
■ii,,"i  i/ed       1  know  of  i  <>  blind    person 

■•■  rn   lib   \\\  in;.     •  Iioll)     b\     t  \  pi-   \\  lit 

bnl    I    i-  noM    of   mm  era!    w  i  u   hai  <■ 
irl      v  In!"    folio*  inff   other 
■  .,,■■! |nn«    ,i"  •  '•  ■   i   ■•  i   pn  u|| 1   ■  • 

iif      ..  ||  ivf  irti     n  (  Ippol  til. lilies      to      il  ■• 

•    |.,    writui"    i  onld   he  offered    t»i    blind 
o.'oidi  of |   •    >  if  flie  atandun]    of   excel 

liiL'lier :     bill     II 
I  ••  "i  k  rir    i    pi  b  'id-    his 
1 1  .    best  tli.it    rail    be    sarfd    i 

•i  nvike  ii  out, "  bus  in  < 1 1 1 < ' 1 1 r h 

put      b\      tlir 

1  ibt\  .if  the  liliml    to    'I"    th  ^ 

i  i.  r 

Id  lit' 

'     '      I    'lo   Hot    -  n     ,1    i  :iii    1 Iii  ■ ' 

I  it  can'  hi  •  \   i  v 

in  ii 

I    It    I  \  pi      v 

I       I 

'    ■   '      '     BJ 
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imt  withstanding     the     ri<jn  ii  ttinnts     of 
:b,*4Bm    and    expression.      Surely,    much   ' 
less    practice    will    enable   one   to    write 
r.-orrei  tly  from  dictation, 

The  would-be  operator  should  se-leet  a 
mm-liine  Mint  lie  can  easily  manage,  and 
.should  make  himself  familiar  with  its 
nfternanism,  so  that,  in  ease  it  <rets  out  of 
order,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  he  will  not  be 
wholly  dependent  upon  others.  The 
keyboard  should  be  compart,  orit  should 
be  marked  off  in  such  a  way  that  the 
operator  may  strike  with  certainty  any 
desired  key.  Even  with  a  keyboard  so 
compact  as  that  ol  the  Remington,  it  has 
been  found  helpful  to  have  the  two  middle 
keys  in  each  row  of  ten  raised  slit;)  tlv 
above  the  rest.  A  systematic  method  of 
Humeri n<:  should  be  adopted  from  the 
first.  Beginners  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  adopt  the  rules  laid  down  in 
"Practical  Type-writing."  ]r  may 
frequently  be  found  necessary  to  brush  up 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
etc. 

In  employing  a  dictator,  it  will  be  poor 
economy  to  choose  one  deficient  in  educa- 
tion or  intelligence. 

The  difficulty  that  appears  most  formid- 
able is  that  which  presents  itself  to  the 
blind  in  every  calling. — that  of  obtaining 
work.  The  blind  operator  cannot  use 
short-hand,  and  the  market  for  his  labor 
is  thereby  considerably  narrowed.  Hut 
thenVrire occasional  public  speakers  who 
prefer  to  read  their  speeches  from  print, 
lawyers  whose  practice  does  not  require 
them  to  employ  an  operator  permanently, 
and  many  other  classes  of  employers 
whose  copying  is  generally  done  from 
manuscript. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  blind  lose  their 
sight  after  school  age.  Most  of  these,  it 
mav  be  supposed,  hive  a  good  knowledge 
of  English  a<  it  appears  in  print.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  services  of  a 
difiator  can  be  obtained  without  o,,ino- 
outside  the  family.  To  such  type- writing  : 
would  seem  a  promising  field. 

In  'lev., ting  tinie  and  effort  to  this 
branch  in  our  schools,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  In  the  work  of  education 
some  sort  of  mechanical  appliances  for 
writin-.'  must  !>e  used,  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  future  vocation  of  the  pupil, 
the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in 
practice  with  the  type-writer  will  be  worth 
all  they  cost. 

E.    II.    FoW  I. EH. 

Wortfxlrr,    i/a«*. 
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— \  reception  Is  to  be  given  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  I'.llii'l,  In  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  Per- 
kins and  Day  streets,  on  Thursday,  April  21,  at 
3  P.  M.  Tie-  i'oininlttee  Includes  Mrs.  I.ouls 
Aga-ssiz.  fcUss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew,  Mi^.  William 
Appbton,  Mrs  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T. 
Endicott,  Mrs.  John  ('.  Gray,  Mrs.  John  L.  (ianl- 
ner,  Miss  Olica  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hack, 
Mr.    Laura  Norcn  11th  Botch  and  Miss 

Annie  C.  Warren. 


UNDAY  MORNINC 

EDITION. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

The  interesting  story  of  Helen  Keller  has 
been  made  yrideiy  known  through  the  news- 
papers and  in  other  Ways.  But  when  some  of 
her  childish  fancies  had  been  written  down  by 
her  and  sent,  two  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
<  reece,  they  were  so  well  expressed  and  so 
pleasing,  that  he  published  them  in  the  report 
of  the  blind  school  at  South  Boston,  where  she 
had  been  taught  to  speak,  though  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  when  first  received  there.  After- 
wards it  was  discovered  that  the  child's  ex- 
i  pressions  and  thoughts  were  largely  those  of 
Miss  Margaret  Canby  of  'Wilmington,  Del., 
who  had  published  nearly  20  years  ago  stories 
of  ros3-favries  and  frost-fairies,  such  as  children 
delight  in.  ^__^ 

■So  much  are  the  men  of  this  world  given  to 
evil  speaking  that  when  this  unconscious 
plagiarism  was  discovered— poor  Helen  having 
forgotten  the  avenue  by  which  these  pretty 
fancies  came  into  her  opening  mind— there 
arose  a  charge  of  fraud  and  bad  faith,  as  if  her 
teachers  had  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  exhibiting  as  her  own  what  was  the  work 
ol  another.  The  "  Volta  Bureau"  at  W  . 
ton— a  publication  olhce  endowed  by  Prof. 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephouo— 
hiving  issued  a  stitely  folio  about  Helen 
Keller,  its  manager,  Mr,  John  Kitz,  undertook 
to  trace  out,  and  explain  the  incident. 

It  had  been  learned  that  some  kind  neople  on 
Cape  Cod  had  read  to  Helen,  when  she  was 
oi-tht  years  old.  some  of  the  stories  from  Miss 
Canby's  volume  (published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1873),  although  Helen  herself   had   forgotten 

adinsr.  it.  was  important  to  find  Miss 
Canby,  and  in  due  time  she  was  found  to  be 
living  in  Delaware.  The  case  was  put  before 
her.  and  she  has  written  most  generously  con- 
cerning the  singular  incident,  which  she  sees, 

.  must)  was  the  absorption  by  an  eager, 
childish  mini!,  of  the  beautiful  fancies  de- 
signed by  Miss  Canby  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
children  aboui  b?r.     So  complete  was  their 

lion,  that  Helen  looked  upon  these 
stories  as  a  dream  which  had  come  to  her  "a 
long  time  ago."  Miss  Canby's  letter  and  a 
lovely  poem  to  Helon  which  she  has  Written 
ir  are  printed  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
folio  just  published  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

Read  Tennyson's  "Ode  to  Memory."  and  his 
"Recollections  oi'   the   Arabian  Nights,"  and 
you  Mill  see   the  golden    mystery  of  childish 
memory  explained  or   illustrated— that  Mend- 
ing of  recollection   and  imagination  which  is 
universal  with  children  and  posts. 
When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blows  free 
Jn  the  silfcsn  sail  of  Lnfa 
The  tide  of  I  back  with  me,— 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time. 
***** 

Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 

hi  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

***** 

The  cope 
Of  the  hall  attained  futurity 
Though  deep,  not  fat  bo 

oven  with  the  million  stars  that  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 

This  lii  .  ially  the  last  lino, 

• 

01  the    best  that    Tennyson    had  then  W 
The  v.  .  out,  as  only  poets  can, 

the  undefined  borderland  between  luet  and 
fiction,  between  memory  and  imagination 
which  is  so  frequently  visited  by  childri 

of    Helen 

r's'mind,  which    blindness   and  deafness 
ive  'i  a-   at  tho  age  of  s  or  10  the 

inhered    and 
mcied,  which   usually  befalls  children  Of 

LTD  old. 

'  'hows  how  much  handsomer  it  is 

''leasing   or 

ing  than  thi 

.i  ;.■.'.  hah  ,■  thetic 

before    The  Phai  v  anv 

bul   nelthi  I  iby  nor 

brought  unto  Ji 
oi ;  "and  he  healed  bin 
■  i  dumb  h  i|  h 
•.  hen  tin  1'hari  it,  they 

ue  tl.au 
has    h  Helen    Keller  mid  hor 

r,  ill-  I'li.ni. 
iiL.,1  y  have  now 


■ 
■  "i  hia 

,\  liiill     i' 


'  know 


know  the  days  of  the  week  apart,  as  my  poor 
great-grandmother  did  not  when  she  brought 
Out  her  flax-wheel  Sunday  morning  and  began 
to  spin  on  it,  was  but  a  slight  inconvenience, 
because  her  grandchildren  made  haste  to  tell 
her. 

I  may  therefore  venture  to  hint  to  a  clergy- 
man whom  I  heard  the  other  day  talking  about 
the  "deaf  mutes"  of  Boston,  estimated  by  him 
at  500,  that  the  city  of  Boston  for  23  years  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  25  years  have 
been  teaching  deaf  children  not  to  be  "mutes"; 
that  these  two  public  bodies,  corporate  and 
politic,  have  since  US67  educated  not  less  thau 
401)  persons,  in  Boston,  Northampton  and  Hart- 
ford, to  speak  intelligibly ;  that  about  226  are 
now  taught  by  articulation  in  the  three  schools 
where  tne  wise  foresight  of  Massachusetts  has 
placed  them,  and  that  most  of  these  600  per- 
sons dislike  as  much  to  be  called  "mutes"  as  a 
worthy  and  benevolent  American  dislikes  to 
be  called  a  "Pharisee."  They  are  no*  mutes, 
and  they  no  longer  form  a  separate  linguistic 
(lass  among  us,  as  newly-imported  Arabs  and 
Chinese  do  and  must. 

To  speak  of  articulation— as  carried  on  at  the 
public  expense  in  Massachusetts  and  many 
Jtates,  in  all  Europe,  with  a  few  national 
exceptions,  and  even  in  .Spam,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  learned  Christian  men  300  years 
ago— as  if  it  were  a  mere  "accomplishment," 
is  to  read  the  history  of  education  backward, 
and  to  ignore  the  whole  trend  of  things  in 
America  since  1867.  There  are  still  persons  in 
Boston  and  within  its  easy  range  who  are 
properly  called  "deaf  mutes";  but  they 
are  a  decreasing  class,  and  it  is 
not  expedient  to  increase  them.  What- 
ever restores  them  to  their  own  fami- 
lies, their  own  churches,  and  to  the  general 
life  of  the  community  is  for  their  advantage 
and  for  that  of  others.  The  schools  of  articu- 
lation do  this.— the  language  of  signs,  though 
stiti  necessary  in  many  cases,  is  ape  to  do  tne 
contrary.  Nor  is  any  man  wise  vvno  attainpts 
to  revive  in  Boston  tho  controversy  on  this 
subject  which  was  waged  herein  tho  days  of 
Horace  ;\laun  and  Dr.  Howe,  it  has  been  set- 
tled practically  by  the  legislation  stud  the  edu- 
cational administration  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  past  20  years. 


Within  that  period,  also,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  the  French  republic  have  exchanged 
the  sign  system  of  L>e  T  Euee  and  Sicard  for 
the  oral  system  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  two.  Which  guaran- 
tees to  parents  the  inestimable  privilege  of  re- 
tnining  the  speech  of  their  deaf  children. 
However  unmelodious  this  may  be,  it  is  sweet 
music  to  a  mother's  ear— its  elements  are  those 
Of  all  thorough  education ;  and  now  that  teach- 
ing by  articulation  has  been  mads  known 
through  its  merits  it  is  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned anywhere— lease  of  all  iu  the  city  where 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  have  beeu 
educated. 

Concord,  April  16.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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VISITING  DAT 

Observed  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Pleasant  exercises  were  held  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica.  Plain 
day  afternoon,  at  which  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Bliot,  Dr.  G.  E.  Elles,  J.  S.  D  wight,  Hon.  J. 
P.  Spalding  J.  B.  Glower,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Gray, 
B.  8.  Clarke,  Mrs.  May  Hemenway,  Mrs. 
Win,  Apple  ton,  Miss  Russell  and  others 
were  present.  It  was  the  d&y  for  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  to  inspect  the 
institution,  and  a  large  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  chapel  hall  to  listen 
to  pleasing  recitations  and  songs  by  the 
blind  children.  I>r.  Hale  and  Dr.  Eliot 
made  remarks  and  appealed  for  more  funds, 
which  [  in    greatly  needs    for 

the  erection  ol  new  buildings  and  to  in* 
orease  its  endowment.  Helen  Kellar  was 
present,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
.  talk  d  briefly  to  tho  audience,  and 
in  her  urate,  eloquent  way,  pleaded  for  the 
i  ause  ol  little  Tommy  Stringer,  like  her- 
Self,  deal,  dumb  and  blind. 


nvcnl" 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL    88. 


SIGHTLESS  AND  DEAF. 


Wonderful  Work  of  Blind 
Children 


Reception  Yesterday  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  kindergarten. 


Helen  Kellar's    Touching  Appeal  for 
Little  Tommy,  Her  Proteee. 


■  ices  me  feel  ashamed,  tbt 

nave  two  eyes  and   can  both 
hear  and  speak,  and   yet   cannot    do    any 
age.    thai:     these  I 
I     >|  le.'" 
eaker  was   one   of  the   throne  of 
at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
ttternoon. 

-.  i-iitinic 

i  Jergarteti-Mrs.  Louis 

Andrew,  Mrs. 

.  Uott. 

■  ■ 

rdner, 
l~aura   Norcross, 
.r 

I     upon  i'roebel's  hirtliday  as  a 

u  genius  of 

•         ,.it  into  child  life  initi- 

aovement. 

!  sent  out   enough 

•  iO  lowering 

hall. 
mar- 

•...o    visitors 

Kittle  ■lalUleM  Flock 

ay-work,  sen  in- cords  with  bright 

and    othenriM 

Ing    th-m-elves, 

I  their  teachers,  auite, 

•emed  at  lirst  eight,  as  do  the  kinder- 

.  who  have  their  eyesight  in 

needles  that  the    rislj'-><<i    eyes   couid    not 
***'  N     ?T,lry  now  *' 

and 


to  the 
elphU 

ipt'iriic 


■  • 

»«HI    In 

li   hero  and 

explosive    i 


W  1  til 

Dr.   Edward  Fverett   ITale 
was  introduced  as  bavins  something  to  say. 
"I  come.''  sa*id  Dr.  Hale,  holding   little 
Tommy  up  to  view,  "as  dear  Helen  Kellar's 
retained  counsel. 

■u  remember,  who  has  by  her 
own  interest  in  Tommy  raised  money  enough 
to  take  care  of  him  in  the  kindergarten  for 
this  year. 

ame  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  me 
to  appear  today  on  her  side,  as  she  found  she 
found  she  could  not  make  vou  all  bear  her. 
Here  is  her  brief: 

that    there   is    monev   enough   for 
Tommy's  suooort    *. 
other  Years  to  come.    She  wants  p!. 
money  to  take  care  of  Tommy  until  he  can 
ire  of  himself." 
Dr.  Hale  said,  having   presented  Helen's 
case,  he  had  s 

:wastoexi  enso  of  the  ob- 

rtie  world  at  large  is  under  I 

ana   blind  children 
who  have  aoue  more  to  improve  poi 

in  this  country  than  any  dozen 
speakers. 

'The  lesson  they  give  is  the  great 
philosophic  lesson  of  the  time  to  people 
who  are  tryinir  to  make  us  helieve  in 
materialism.  With  bnt  two  ol  tbeii 
left  they  are  proving  their  divinit 
victory  of  soul  of  these  and  our  children." 
declared  Dr.  Hale,  "is 

The  Victory  of  the  t9tli  Century. 

"No  pulpit  can  teach."  he  continued,  "tho 
lesson  of  love  as  Helen  Kellar  can  do  in  one 
visit;  she  who  believes  that  everybody  in 
the  world  loves  everybody  el 

Dr.  Hale  sat  down,  and  immediately 
Helen,  who  sat  by  her  teacher  following 
tlirongh  her  hand  what  was  being  said,  got 
uo  and  asked  to  speak,  which  she  did  as  one 
1.  her  lovely  face  aglow  with  her  en- 
thusiasm. 

asked  in  Tommy's  name  for  the 
means  to  lift  the  clouds  from  I. is  little  life, 
and  put  her  appeal  in  such  beautiful  words, 
with  such  soulful  feeling,  that  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  hall  when  she  concluded. 

Dr.  Eliot  quoted  Wordsworth's  line: 
Our  simple  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne, 
as  a  text  for  a  brief  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
school. 

"The  kindergarten  has."  he  said,  "projects 
of  growing.  An  additional  building  and 
part  of  another  are  to  be  built. 

"Why.'  Because  there  are  :S7  children 
here  where  there  is  not  nearly  room  for  so 
many,  and  there  are  21  applicants  waiting 
to  come  in. 

"That  is  reason  enough,  hut  there  is 
another. 

"The  school  at  South  Boston  is  overflow- 
ing, and  when  the  new  kindergarten  build- 
ings arc  completed  it  is  proposed  to  I 
some   of  the   younger   girls  from  there  to 
Jamaica  Tlain" 

lot  urged  upon  every  one  present  to 
constitute  himself  a 

Volunteer  Committee 

to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  assist  Mr. 
,   who   Is   devoting    h:s   lite    to   the 
work  in  bringing  sunshine  to  tho  darkened 
lives  of  little  children. 

The  appeals  of  the  speakers  wore  most 
happily  emphasized  by  the  faces  of  the 
children,  than  whom  a  happier,  doarer( 
sweeter  set  ol  tota  was  never  gathered  to- 
gether, and  tl 

I  le  by  the  dear  little  oo\  in  the  front 
row  who.  during  Dr.  Eliot's  address,  began 

to  sol,  ,  rtly. 

ed  him  ui>  in 
her  arms,  and  disco  ered  he  v.  .is  crying  be- 
cause he  oneytogive  Dr.  Eliot  to 
;•!  children. 
Lore  were  not 

>lr  Bl 
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■    lull     MlM   II 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 


Their  Proficiency  Exhibited  in 
Unique    Exereis 


Pathetic   but    Cheering   Easter   Enter- 
(•lament  ut  the  dFamaftea  Plata  Kte- 

uei-BHrCcii     Helen  IWellitr    VpueaU  for 

Her    I. title    Ward,  Tommy    Stringer 

U  and  Aims  of  the  Institution. 

Tin  of  education 
ughtful 

than  th  i  ,[.    Tho 

■  of  ;;T    little    upturned   sightless 

le  kindergarten  for  the  blind  Ln 

afternoon  carried 

with  it  a  certain  pathos  an  ..  that 

iik  of  bright  exer- 
I  ttiona  are' 
I  the  pupils  to   t[.  jiio  to 

Aid  the  hall  wn.s  iTov.  d 

times  of  the 

ike,  the.  instructor 

of  music,   and     c  orchestra 

from  the  school.    The  instruments 

i  everything  from  a  tin  horn  to  a 

tomboui  ere  in  perfect  time 

and  tune. 
Upon  the  platform  sat  Hev.  Dr.  1'eabody, 
'     Hwight.  T  I.  KlIis.  Hon. 

John  P.  Spauldini  Jackson  and 

■  in  front  ot 
i    the  chihLren  ot   the  institu- 
i  ion.    Dr.  Samuel    I 

i  with,  ho  introduced 

l>r.  Hale  said  he 

I 

I  charity  ot  his    I 

much    to  the 
I  ilen  Kellar, 

Robin   •  to  the 

ith    in   finding  out   tie 
intrv.    lli- 
iii  unfolding  ol  broad 

ml,  but 

nly   two 

•id  love 

1 

i.    and, 
■  tllivan,  who 
told,   in    i  • 

■ 

•  II    tho 


Ion  i 

and 


■ 
■ 


'      .'//Jty  C     t ~ /?7.  >J7  ///e-, 


•rz-/      tnr- 


'  y  -tz  / 


'•  /  r  ■  rs 


^y /'.                         '-.^J^f/,              .           ex./1  J    c  ■                       ^y^^Y. 

Mrs    Louis  Agassiz.                       .Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Mrs    Thomas  Mack. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew.          Mrs.  John  C.  Gray.  Miss  Laura  Norcross. 

Mrs    William  Appleton.                 Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  Miss  Edith  Rotch. 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott                                Gardner.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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AMONG  THE  LITTLE  BLIND  FOLK. 


Reception   Thursday    Afternoon   at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten. 


At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
re  filled  the  halls  and  the  class-rooms  and 
the  reception-rooms.  It  was  the  annual  faring 
reception  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  most  of  the  invitations 
for  the  day  had  been  accepted.  There  are  now 
thirty-seven  little  pupils  in  this  kindergarten, 
and  many  more  who  wish  to  come  and  for  whom 
provision  must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
terest in  the  boys'  class-room  and  Willie  Robin 
In  the  tdrls'  room,  though  the  other  blind  chil- 
dren, those  who  can  talk  and  hear,  busy  with 
their  kindergarten  occupations,  were  not  sec- 
ondary to  many  of  the  visitors  who  talked  with 
the  children,  while  their  busy  fingers  worked 
with  bright  papers  or  heads,  like  those  u-e  1  to 
leach  color  as  well  as   form  to  seeing  children. 

In  another  room  Helen  Keller,  who  grows 
more  handsome  as  she  grows  more  womanly, 
was  the  centre  of  a  constantly  changing 
of  friends,  whom  shi  greeted  with  the  vt 
fal  vivacity  and  affection  which  are  her  spe- 
cial cl  s.  She  speaks  with  increas- 
ing rf  .  clearness  of  articulation,  in  a 
it  with  an  expression  of  illuinina- 

At  half  after  three  o'<  lock  visitors  and  child- 
ren went  to  the  .•  the  top  of 
the  ho                                         ■•   seated  upon    a 

S'Mfo.-m     with     Kev.    Dr.    Peabody,    John    S 
wight.   Dr.    George    i.     Ellis,    Hon.    John    P. 

ii  B.  Glover, 
Sullivan    ami  H 
Dr.  Eliot    [reside. 1   and    re. id     the   nunii 
of      kinde:. 
**nics    an  1    poems     siren     by    the    children, 

■  rk  in 
ren  In  music  sho  r 

a arch, 
■  dldren 
. 

I   Dr.    li*le 
n  behalf  of  Tommy  Springer, 
ha»     l>«»n     Helen      K 
lie  said  I  \e     u  had  retained  him 
as  her  for  her   litt 

•«     ll. I     of  hll 

» 


'     Dr 

I      for 


Froebel's  birthday  was  never  celebrated  in 
a  way  more  deeply  responsive  to  the  soul  of  his 
teachings  than  yesterday  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  From  the  work  that  is  done 
there,  particularly  the  work  done  for  the  chil- 
dren who  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  a  wonderful 
impetus  has  been  given,  as  Dr.  Hale  says,  to  all 
educational  work.  In  these  times,  when  we 
hear  on  every  side  that  faith  and  hope  and 
love  are  only  the  results  of  the  senses,  here 
come  these  children  who  are  lackjcg  in  two  or 
more  of  the  senses,  and  who  have  more  faith 
and  hope  and  lovo  than  all  the  rest  of  us.  Tnese 
little  sightless  children  are  leading  the  thought 
of  many  who  in  their  turn  guide  the  thought  of 
this  generation.  It  was  for  every  one  in  the 
room  one  of  those  rare  moments  which  do  not 
often  come  in  experience  when  Helen  Kellar 
stepped  forward,  just  as  Dr.  Hale  had 
done  speaking  at  her  request  in  be- 
half of  Tommy  Stringer.  and  herself 
made  a  plea  for  help  for  this  boy  who  is 
also  in  darkness  and  silence.  Miss  Sullivan, 
her  teacher,  stood  by  her  and  several  times 
enunciated  more  distinctly  the  words  Helen's 
monotone  left  inaudible  to  most  people.  The 
blind  led  the  blind  in  the  case  of  these  two,  to 
show  a  new  and  wonderful  light  to  all  of  the 
seeing  people  present.  It  was  an  illumination 
of  the  understanding  through  sympathy  which 
left  all  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  made  Dr. 
Eliot's  voice,  shaky  as  it  was.  hearty  when  ho 
said,  "What  can  I  say  after  that?" 


gnuuvript 
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MIRACLES    IN    EDUCATION. 


\lIow  the  Deaf  are  Taught   to   Read  the 
Muscles  of  the  Mouth. 

The  miracles  of  education  which  are  happen- 
ing right  la  our  midst  «ro  glimpses  into  the  lifo 
of  immortal  progre  Keller  is  an   in- 

sp  ration,  but  hark  of  her  lies  the  psycho 
miracle  which,  at  last,  made    her  comprehend 
the  relation  between  the  touoh  of  the 

'a  fingers  npon  her  hand  In  certain  fash- 
■  i  a  doii.    'I  he  conneo- 

vealcd  Itself  m  b«l 

a  recognition  of  the  lins   between  the 

OUt0I  world    of    object    and    the    inner    one    of 
-'  inn. 
Yejrs  after  OMM  the  ISOOnd  great  miracle— a 

.nd  deaf  u»d  mntagirl  tanght  to  talk. 
I  bis  miracle  was  wrought  by  Miss  Sarah 
in   the   tir-t    Instance,     Let  er  marvels  is  she 

efTeetlrtg  every  day  at  the  Hi  rSM    I  M.mn  School, 

of  which  she  is  the  principal.    In   the  nppeg 
grades  of  the  nt  hardly  i 

nlracle  hml  been  i  bni  go  Into 


the  primary  department  and  see  there  how 
after  all  a  miracle  is  but  a  succes- 
sion of  steps  in  evolution.  A  handglass 
and  a  bit  of  chalk  are  the  instruments.  The 
wee  child  looks  at  the  teacher's  mouth  and 
then  at  her  own  reflected  in  the  glass  she  holds 
in  front  of  her.  She  sees  an  object,  its  name  is 
put  on  the  board.  Somehow  her  mind  (there 
is  the  miracle  to  be  revealed  later),  weaves 
together  the  object,  the  name  and  the  teacher  8 
mouth  into  one  whole.  The  child  tries  to  make 
her  mouth  shape  itself  like  the  teacher's  mouth. 
The  instructor  takes  the  child's  finger,  places  it 
on  her  throat  and  nostrils  that  the  child  may 
feel  the  vibrations,  and  in  front  of  her  lips  that 
she  may  feel  her  breath.  Then  with  facial  con- 
tortions, often  with  movements  of  the  body  as 
if  in  making  a  physical  effort,  the  child  tries 
to  imitate  the  positions  of  the  mouth  she  has 
watched,  to  feel  her  own  vibrations  and  breath 
in  turn,  and  the  word  comes  forth  strange  and 
loud.  Repetition  modifies  its  strength  and 
modulated  articulation  is  gained. 

No  signs  are  allowed  in  the  school.  Watch 
and  feel  is  the  rule.  It  is  look,  not  listen.  It  is 
writing  and  articulation  at  once,  consequently 
a  seven-year-old  child  can  easily  carry  on  a  sim- 
ple conversation  on  the  blackboard.  Very  funny 
is  it  when  the  pupils  lose  their  first  teeth, 
especially  if  they  are  the  front  ones;  as  then 
for  a  a  while  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter 
S  which  was  before  so  familiar  to  them. 

Intense  enthusiasm,  beautiful  and  wise,  per- 
vades the  school.  The  mouth  becomes  the  sine 
qua  non  of  teaching,  in  a  way  unknown  until 
the  "oral"  method  was  invented.  Yet  for  the 
scholar  more  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
feeling  than  upon  sight.  This  is  carried  so  far 
at  Clarke  Institute,  Northampton,  that  in  one 
exercise  the  children  are  assembled  round  a 
piano  with  their  eyes  shut.  As  the  teacher 
strikes  a  note  they  lay  their  fingers  on  the 
strings  and  determine  which  note  it  is  by  the 
strength  of  the  vibration,  for  it  is  hoped  that 
such  tests  of  the  power  of  vibration  will  in  turn 
help  them  to  judge  of  the  strength  requisite  tor 
them  to  use  in  emitting  the  sounds  of  letters  or 
words. 

Some  deaf  children  have  an  idea  of  sound  but 
none  whatever  of  voice.  It  takes  patience  to 
teach  hearing  children,  but  fortitude  to  teach 
the  deaf.  Yet  their  faces  are  wonderful  studies 
for  an  artist.  Effort  stands  forth  in  every  line 
of  their  countenances,  even  in  the  color  which 
surges  up  over  neck,  throat  and  cheek.  The 
efforts  which  these  primary  little  ones  put  forth 
far  transcends  the  efforts  of  hearing  children  in 
a  kindergarten.  Their  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  they  are  talking  is  so  vivid  that  the  home- 
liest one  among  them  becomes  transfigured. 
To  know  by  sense  of  effort,  not  by  sound,  what 
one  cannot  hear !  Their  eyes  grow  large,  dark, 
intent  as  they  try  to  see  the  position  of  the 
tongue  inside  the  teacher's  mouth,  their  nos- 
trils grow  white  and  indented  with  pressure. 
The  veins  of  the  moutb  and  muscles  of  the 
throat  swell,  the  mouth  is  screwed  up  or  en* 
larged  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  according  to  the 
words.  Then  comes  forth  a  sound  more  or  less 
intelligible.  In  five  years  that  child  is  con- 
versing easily  with  a  modulated  voice.  Sho 
leave*  a  deaf  school  and  goes  to  a  hearing 
school.  She  asks  no  favor  because  of  her  deaf- 
ness, is  admitted  and  takes  the  regular  lessons 
of  the  school  and  passes  well  her  final  exam- 
inations. Pupils  have  srone  from  the  Horace 
Mann  to  the  Berkeley  and  to  Chauncey  Hall 
school.  One  of  them  is  proposing  to  fit  for 
college  and  will  do  it. 

Such  results  could  not  be  obtained  if  self-con- 
sciousness existed  among  the  children  under 
Miss  Fuller's  care.  It  is  unknown  to  them,  the 
flashing  color  of  their  faces  is  caused  by  physi- 
cal effort,  not  by  embarrassment.  Pity  is  not 
shown  them.  Expect  and  demand  are  the  two 
words  of  insistence ;  they  can  and  must. 

In  order  that  children  studying  thooralsys* 
tern,  from  the  very  beginning  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  read  speech  from  different  people, 
Miss  Fuller's  assistants  are  responsible  in  all 
classes  of  the  department  in  which  they  teach 
for  special  branches  of  study;  thus  the  child 
learns  from  various  teachers.  In  one  room  the 
pupils  relate  some  incident,  trying  to  use 
lnniriiasro  idiomatically  and  correctly;  for  each 
well-expressed  statement  they  receive  a  mark 
of  npprora! ;  a  very  simple  device  by  which  to 
lead  them  to  say  I  saw  instead  of  "I  see'd,"  but 
it  stimulates  theru. 

Often  visitors  make  Incautious  remarks  bo 

fore  thrm  ;    forgetting  that  while  they  cannot 

hear  they  ran  yet  see  what  is   said.     A  whisper 

js    no   protection   against  such   sicht.    Though 

whispering  Is  convenient  when  ono  is  suffering 

from  hoarseness,  the  instructors  are  carefnl  to 

always    pronounce  aloud  as  the  mouth  forms 

and  of   loud    words  better   than   of   whis- 

ones.    Many    a  secret    has    been  ancon« 

me    reading  the,  lips 


of  a  person  »l  a  distance,  either  in  a  room  or  in 
a  horse  car.     As  lip  reading  giv  often 

great  advantages  to  its  possessor,  it  shonld  be 
honorably  employed. 

The  Boston  school  is  called  after  Horace  Mann 
because  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
oral  system,  yet  it  really  owes  its  existence  to 
Mr.  Dexter  S.  Kin?.  As  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  he  succeeded,  after  much  urgency, 
in  huviug  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  opened  in 
East  street,  Nov.  186y.  After  various  removals 
it  is  now  in  Newbury  street ;  the  word  mute  is 
dropped,  the  little  ones  are  only  deaf.  A  child 
shall  lead  them,  was  said  of  old.  So  the  young 
deaf  daughter  of  Mr.  Gardiner  Greene  Hub. 
bard  (now  Mrs.   Bell),  and  the  wis-- 

y  of  her  father  In  tea  e  oral 

:.  were  the  primal  causes  which  led  to 
asm  all  school  at  Chelmsford,  from  that  to  the 
Institution  at  Northampton,  Mass..  and 
from  that  to  the  Horace  Mann  School 
Rogers,  the  first  principal  at  Clarke;  Miss 
the  present  incumbent:  our  own  Miss  Fuller 
and  Miss  Annie  Bond  (who  died  a  few  years 
ago),  have  given  a  world-wide  fame  to  the  oral 
method. 

There  are  in  truth  three  methods  employed 
with  the  deaf:    (1)  the   oral,    (2)   the   sign   and 
manual.  (8)  the  combined.      With  a  low  order 
of  mind  joined  to  a  defective   eyesight,  the  sec- 
works    advantageously;   yet   the 
.  a  power  which  grasps  at  the  meaning 
of  signs  should  never  be  ignored.    An   amusing 
-  told  of  a  preacher  and  his  interpreter. 
The  latter  did  not  wholly  approve  of    the  form- 
er's spoken  sermon,  and  as  ho  translated  it  into 
signs  for  the  congregation  he  changed  it  to  suit 
his  own  ideas.    The   people   considered    it  the 
-ormon  which  had  been  given    them,  but 
they  praised  the  wrong  man.    To  hear  any  ser- 
mon presupposes  the   ability  of  the   sign  lang- 
•xpreas  abstract  ideas,  and  this  it  does 
with  ingenuity  and  pathos. 

At  Hartford,  where  the  combined   method  is 
employed,  the   pupils    have  an   opportunity  to 
acquire  articulation  and  speech    reading,  with- 
out sacrificing  progress  in   other  lines.    Intelli- 
gibility, not  naturalness  of  tone,  is  the  test  of 
.hat  often  a  child  can  be    instructed 
to   make    himself  understood   and 
to  be  a   ready  conversationalist.     "One 

-  exclusively  given  to  the  » 
speech,  whlk  all  the  rest   of  the  school 
.en  to   general    development   and 
Job,  the  principal,  con- 
i  «.;n  language    as  the  most  efficient 
explanation  of   subjects  be- 
fore large  classes  of  pupils. 

t  conceded  by  the  advocates  of  the 
ntention  over  these  n  •• 
for  many  years,  the  combined 
-  1  as  a  kind  of  generous 

■  ;e  spoken  word  is  soon  for- 
re    a'ice  is  also  placed  ■ 

i   fellowship  with  their  own 

•  •  ome  mute  as  well  as  deaf. 

.    teachers  develop  the  minds  of  their 

:  language  as  an  expxi 

ten  wordj  first,  then  written 

V    »       d    iltaneous  use   of   both.    Language 

otroduc- 
'  all  know.'  social  intercourse 

of   thi-  > .-,         4    people   *• 

fall   back    >>; 

.ingers 

other  syst 
manual  training-  forms  a  largo  part  of  the  edn- 
t  the  deaf. 

i 


the   v. 

rill    he  unknown, 
no  the  ace 


facta  of  the  f 
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children  sane  and  spoke  their  played 

on  their  lnsl  and  many  people  were 

touched  by  their  eager    happiness;    but  some- 
how',   as     is    always    the   cz»p,    the  deaf  and 
blind    children    went    straightest    to    i- 
hearts.  rda    of     1  >r     Ed- 

ward K.  Hale  about  what  these  children 
have  already  done  for  thair  generation  have 
boon  reportod;  no  one  could  "report"  the 
scene  when  Dr.  Halo  took  up  the  heavy  boy,  in 
arms  still  strong,  and  held  him  aloft,  the 
child's  sweet  ce   mutely   expressing 

all  that   the  id.    No  one 

when  Helen  Keller  stood  up, 
herpathel  .  topic  to  un- 

lock the  beautiful  world  for  Tommy  with  the 
key  of  language.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Eliot,  that  every  woman 
should  constitute  herself  a  committee  of  one  to 
gather  funds,  in  small  sums  if  in  no  other,  for 
the  Kindergarten's  ■  buildings  and  en- 

dow meat.     What  woman,  la  there,  in  the  grade 
of    life   of  those  who  attended    tho    reception 
Thursday,  who  could   not   gather  at  least   fifty 
dollars,  little  by  little,  for  this  purj 
-    f  + 

KINDERGARTENS  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

Here  in  Boston  many  people  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  as  the  only  one  in  the  land.  It  Is 
of  course  the  leading  one  and  is  named  as  a 
stimulus  and  example  to  other  effort  in  this 
sort  of  teaching  elsewhere.  The  manager  of 
the  Maryland  school  for  the  blind,  Mr.  John 
Glenn,  in  an  article  in  the  Charities  Review, 
"Kindergartens  for  the  Sightless,"  speaks  of 
the  work  here  particularly  in  asking  for  more 
aid  for  that  in  Maryland.  Ho  takes  occasion  to 
-ize  the  foundation  principle  of  teaching 
the  blind,  namely,  that  they  are  simply  human 
beings  like  others  and  are  neither  defectives 
asking  only  for  sympathy  nor  wonders  endowed 
with  marvellous  remaining  powers  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  one.  Other  faculties  are  of 
course  developed  by  the  necessary  concentra- 
tion, but  the  endowment  is  the  same  as  of  those 
who  can  see.  Tho  necessity  of  training  for  self- 
help  is  emphasized  in  Mr.  Glenn's  article  and 
the  lack  of  it  given  the  blind  Is  noted,  lie 
says: 

A  poor  woman  brought  to  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  tho  other  day,  a  little  ooy 
who  took  his  seat  upon  the  door,  and  when  we 
her  if  sho  had  never  taught  him  to  Bit 
unou  a  chair,  her  reply  wa6:  "Why,  no— he  is 
blind."  We  have  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
wegltl  i re  for  their  children  to  such 

an  extent  that  all  self-dependence  is  destroyed, 
and  wo  have  had  their  children  come  to  us  un- 
able to  button  a  shoe,  and  actually  not  knowing 
how  to  grasp  a  hand.  We  even  hare  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  play.  A  child  was  sent  to 
us  a  short  time  ago  and  was  placed  bv  toe 
mother  in  a  rocking  chair.  This  was  all  the 
play  it  knew.  It  took  us  months  to  teach  that 
child  what  every  seeing  child  learns  without 
teaching,  and  now  this  child  runs  around  and 
plays  as  other  children  do.  We  have  often  to 
"nuteach."  and  have  really  more  difficulty  in 
this  than  to  teach;     No  * 

to  he  brought  into  contact,  physically  and  me:i- 

tallv,    with    the  world   around    them,  and    they 

havo  proved  their  capability  of  taking  caro  of 

Ives.      We  can  only  sow   the  seed   and 

it  to  the  glorious   law  of  growth  of 

ritual  and  material  world. 


hav< 


The  Clinton  Courant 

Saturday  Meriting,  April  2:1,  I9f*. 

The  PorkliiH  Institution. 

It    was    our   ^<km1    fortune,  9   few    da\s 

since,  to  spend  a  couple  of   hours  at  the 

nfl  Institution  for  the  Blind,  lo  South 

D  j  tin    visit  was  brief  and    hurried 

but  sufficiently  long  to  give  u^  some  very 

definite  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

work    lure  being  done,  mostly   l>)    private 

liberality,  la  behall  ol  a  lurg< 

unfortunate..       Alter  .1  -limps.-  ol    some  [A 

the  school  roomaand  an  abbreviated  in- 
spection  of    the    apparatus    used    in    the 
blind,  ere  were   u 

d    the  excr- 
,:,i<  h  the  pubtti    ii.ivc  adnl 
on  cv  rj   Thoi  noon  ;  ben 

platform     ■  '    ll'« 

and  boys,  pupils  In  the 

tUtiOO,     two-thirds    of    whom 

blind    then  !i   physics.  | 


grammar,  writing,  arithmetic  and  reading, 
the  work  all  being  done,  of  course,  by  the 
aid  of  raised  figures  and  letters,  with  ob- 
jects which  were  used  by  the  hands  in 
illustration  of  the  several  topics ;  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  followed  which  in- 
cluded organ  and  piano  solos,  songs  and 
band  music,  the  band  being  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Reeves  who  is  well  known  in  Clin- 
ton, and  whose  proficiency  and  experience 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
pupils.  Prof.  Elmer  S.  Hosmer,  also  for- 
merly of  Clinton,  has  supervision  of  the 
music  and  other  branches  and  is  a  valu- 
able man  on  the  corps  of  instructors.  We 
then  adjourned  to  the  girls'  school  room 
where  we  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
exercise  in  botany  by  a  class  of  misses 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  also 
lessons  in  geometry — with  singing  and 
piano  solos ;  a  large  attraction  in  con- 
nection with  these  exercises,  and  to  us 
the  most  interesting  incident  of  our  visit, 
was  the  appearance  in  the  school  room 
of  Helen  Keller,  a  beautiful  girl  about 
fourteen  years  old,  a  native  of  Alabama, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  and  deaf  from 
infancy,  and  it  is  not  yet  five  years  since 
her  earliest  knowledge  of  language  came 
to  her  through  the  manual  alphabet ;  she 
has  a  very  intelligent  face  and  her  strength 
of  mind  is  indicated  by  her  mental  query- 
ing? as  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
world  and  the,  to  her,  self-evident  exist- 
ence of  a  Divine  Creator  and  Ruler,  to 
which  themes  she  has  recently  given 
expressions  in  which  scientists  and 
scholars  have  been  exceedingly  interested  ; 
although  mentally  imprisoned  behind  bar- 
riers of  which  those  who  enjoy  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  know  nothing,  she 
has  so  far  learned  to  converse  with  the 
outside  world  as  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate the  interesting  fact  that  a  brilliant 
mind,  in  its  lonely  retreat,  is  wrestling 
with  the  same  great  problems  that  agitate 
humanity;  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  Helen  who,  after  having 
our  name  spelled  to  her  by  the  manual 
signs,  was  able  to  pronounce  it  very  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  ;  she  has  the  ability 
to  compose  and  write  by  her  "type- 
writer, "  and  gave  us  an  autograph  misc. 
During  most  of  the  time  she  was  present 
she  carried  on  an  animated  conversation 
with  her  attendant,  Miss  Sullivan,  a  for- 
mei  pupil  in  tliis  school ;  she  expressed 

letters  and  words  with  lightning  rapidity. 
with  her  lingers,  but  "heard11  her  attend- 
ant's remarks  bj  the  sense  of  touch  com- 
municated   to   her    hand  ;    it    « 

ingly  interesting   to   notice   the    varying 
expressions  ol    her  countenance   as  tin 
ideas  rapidly  conveyed   through  thi 
tad  ol    fingers  reached  her  imprisoned 
mind     <  rwfng  to  lai  k  ol  time  we 

the  workshops  but  by  the 

kindness  ol  Mr  AnagnOS  who  lias  the 
i  harge  ol  the  Institution  and  to  whom  the 

150  i  hildren  and  youth  there  gathered,  as 
well  as  their  legion  ol  sympathising 
ti  lend  i,    in  Indebted  —  we 

aid  to 

ik  and  h 

intci.  '     OUI     visit,    and 
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The  reception  Riven  on   Thursday  afternoon  by 

the  ladles  of  the  visiting  committee  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Bllcd  was  largely  attended  by  representative 
people  among  whom  were  >'ra.  William  Appleton,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  till?.  Miss  Curtis,  Mrs.  John  Wales-  Mrs, 
Maude  Howe  Ellloit,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howe,  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Henunway,  Miss  Warren,  Mr.  D.  (;.  Clark,  Mrs.  Alice 
Kent  Robertson,  Mr?.  Irving  O.  Whltlne,  Mrs,  Thomas 
Mack,  Miss  Ja:^e  Dow,  Mr.  and  Mre.  G.  H.  Qulncy,  Mies 
Hayes,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  The  exercises  by  the  happy 
family  ol'deardlt'.le  sightless  tots  were  genuinely  pleas- 
urable. They  were  followed  by  Dr.Hale  who  spoke  In  be- 
half of  Helen  Kellar  who  watted  an  appeal  made  for  the 
youngest  of  the  deaf,  mute  and  blind  children,  and  her, 
especial  protege  Little  Tommy.  Then  Helen  spoke 
herself  In  her  marvellous  aDdlble  speech  which  she  her- 
self cannot  hear,  and  so  touchlngly  that  there  were  few 
If  any  dry  eyes  among  her  hearers.  Dr.  Eliot  presented 
the  needs  of  the  kindergarten,  that  monument  to  Mr. 
Anagcos's  great  heart  and  wonderful  skill.  Money  Is 
needed,  several  thousand  dollars,  to  relieve  the  already 
over  crowded  kindergarten  and  furnish  accommoda- 
tions for  the  21  who  have  applied  for  admission.  It  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  appealing  charities  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  surely  should  not  be  hampered 
bv  lack  of  funds.  One  of  the  features  of  the  reception 
was  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  H.  ainnsell's  oil  portrait 
of  Helen  Kellar,  that  truly  marvellous  chili  whom  Dr. 
Hale  calls  the  best  refutation  of  materialism  afforded 
by  the  century. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

The  most  novel  and  interesting:  assembly  in 

Boston    last   week    was   the   meeting   of   the 

.ssociation  of    "Working  Girls' 

Clubs"  on  Wednesday  evening'  which  brought 

her  about  1000  members,  representing  21 

clubs;  among  them   being  M5  members  from 

nee.  20  from  New  Bedford,  and  17  from 

Rnoie  Island.  The  organization  of  these  clubs 

in  New  England  began  six  ye-irs  ago  and  there 

are   now   n  -  •    members.      This    was 

the  fourth  annual  convent  ion  and    the    first 

to  which  the  general   public  were  admitted. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Rows,  gave  a 

u  statement  of  what  the  clubs  do  at  their 

meetings  in  the  way  of. education,  amusement 

.  development.    A  voce  ol  the 

members  decides  what  ch  club  shall 

the   aim  being  to   increase  the  w.ige- 

capacity.   mnltiply   domestic    resources,   and 

the  daily  living  a  little  easier  for  oper.i- 

Their  industrial  training  includes  cooking, 
sewing  in  all  its   manifold   details,  millinery 
w  to  utilize  old  material,  cutting,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  .   embroidoi 

■  iipJiy.  type- 
Writing  and  instrumen   hi  music.   There  I 
Instruction  in  spelling,  penmanship  and  com- 

ution, 

fymnastics,  dancing  and    literature.    One   of 
"Girls'  En- 
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■!  put  in  the  mountains,  rivers 
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It  now  contains  ;>7  pupils.— among  them  two 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,— but 
who  will  not  long  remain  dumb. 


movement 

II  compensa- 

o  little 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  benevolent 
may  well  be  asked  for  such  schools  as  this.  It 
is  just  60  years  since  Dr.  Howe  began  to  visit 
the  blind  schools  in  Europe,  in  preparation  for 
his  life  work  of  instructing  the  hlind  in  his 
own  country.-— and  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  short  period!  That  the  begin- 
nings were  small  enough  will  be  seen  by  Djr. 
Howe's  letter  to  Horace  Mann  in  1S57, 
in  which  he  said:  "In  1832  I  put  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  into  operation,  and  have 
adraiuis tared  it  ever  since.  As  soon  as  1  had 
taught  two  or  three  children,  which  I  did  m 
my  father's  house— for  the  institution  was  then 
poor  and  had  no  quarters— I  went  about  the 
State  and  about  New  England  with  them,  giv- 
ing exhibitions  and  raising  money.  After- 
wards. 1  went  over  the  United  States,  also  ad- 
dressing 17  legislatures  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  p:  ovide  lor  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Great  success  attended  this  movement  every- 
where. All  the  legislatures,  and  ali  the  psople 
whom  I  addressed  showed  great  interost,  and 
took  active  measures." 


But  there  had  be?n  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
history.  Visiting  Europe  in  1831-2,  Dr.  Howe 
was  temporarily  drawn  aside  trom  his  work 
for  the  blind  by  a  mission  to  Prussian  Poland, 
at  the  request  of  Lafayette,  to  aid  some  Polish 
refugees.  Returning  to  Jierlin  from  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
there  as  a  political  offender.  He  had  previ- 
ously written  to  Boston  asking  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  and  from  his  prison  cell  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Dr.  Fisher,  expressing  anxiety  lest 
it  should  be  thought  lie  had  neglected  the  du- 
ties of  his  mission,  and  got  into  prison  through 
his  own  fault.  "I  trust,  however,  that  you  did 
get  that  letter,  which  will  explain  how,  acting 
upon  the  spirit  of  my  engagement,  l  consid- 
ered myself  at  liberty  to  make  'some  little  di- 
gression from  my  route,  at  my  own  expense.'" 

It  was  indeed  at  his  own  expense  and  risk 
that  he  made  the  digression.  He  goes  on- in 
his  letter  of  March  2t,  1832:  "In  leaving  Ber- 
lin for  Elbing  I  thought  of  doing  a  deed  only 
of  charity  and  oi  humanity;  which  might,  in- 
deed, gat  me  the  ill-will  of  a  government  like 
that  ot  Russia  or  Austria,  but  not  of  one  so 
civilized  and  Christian  as  Prussia.  I  was  free 
from  all  political    connection    or    desigu  ;  and 

jannot  persuade  them  here  that  even  my 
\  oyae  -  to  Europe  had  nut  a  political  object  in 
view-  They  think  that,  my  examining  the  in- 
stitutions ior  the  blind  in  Germany  was  but  a 
pretext  to  cover  another  intention:  ami,  acting 
up  to  this  andlin  tho  absence  of  any  representa- 
tive of  our  government    here,  they  have  dared 

jon  me,  put  me  au secret,  and  have  kept 
me  here  threo  weeks  without  even  telling  me 
of  what  I  am  suijmcttd!" 

This  was  hut  a  natural  incident  in  the  young 
hero's  life,  and  be  laughed  at  it,  "Here  I  am, 
snug  onousrh,  between  four  granite  walls,  in  a 
wee  bit  cell,  fast  barred  and  bolted,  and  writ- 
ing bv  the  light  which  comes  in  from  a  little 
grated  window,  or  air  hole,  eight  io'it  from  the 
rloor.  1  am  Kept  in  perfect  seclusion;  not  a 
taper  is  allowed,  to  tell  me  how  tho  world 
without;  and  not  a  sound  disturbs  my 
meditations,  save  the  clang  of  the  sentinels 
heel  as  lie  paces  up  and  down  the  corridor. 
But  I  keep  a  good  heart  and  recollect  when! 
was    shut    Up    in    a    little     castle     in    Can- 

Ith  no  food  but  biscuit,  and  the 
lorn  dogs  whetting  their  sabres  to  dissect  us 
when  we  should  have  eaten  all   Our  bread,  and 
forced  to  come  < 

hall  1  be  again  delivered  from  the  Phil- 
istines who  persecute  me." 

He  did  indeed  find  deliverance,  and  almost 
exact! 

to  return    to  Bostoh  and  open 

the    ill  ol    which   his  son   in  law,   Mr. 

LOS,    baa    carried    to   :i    greater    height    ol 

did   [>r.   i  [owe   him 
I  building  on  his  sound  founds  no  years 

sine  •.  F.  13.  .San  b 

iQcard,  April  23. 


TEE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1892. 


The  annual  reception  of  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Thursday  after- 
noon, brought  together  a  large  number  of 
people  interested  in  this  wonderful  work. 
It  did  not  need  the  appeal  of  Or.  Eliot  to 
show  the  great  need  of  more  room  for  the 
blind  children,  for  the  building  which  held 
so  many  guests  on  the  afternoon  of  the  re- 
ception is  sadly  overcrowded  with  the  little 
folks,  and  applicants  are  already  waiting 
for  room. 


It  is  proposed,  and  a  large  sum  has  al- 
ready been  raised,  to  build  a  larger  Kinder- 
garten, but  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  more  is  required ;  and  it  was  that 
sum  of  money  which  Dr.  Eliot  so  aptly  pic- 
tured the  need  of  after  the  Kindergarten 
exercises  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Hale  spoke  for  Helen  Kellar  in  be- 
half of  Tommy  Stringer,  the  little  blind 
boy  afflicted  like  herself  and  in  whom  she 
has  shown  such  an  interest.  The  little 
rosy-cheeked,  golden-haired  boy  would 
need  no  one  to  make  good  his  claim  upon 
the  public's  help  and  sympathy  could  all 
people  see  the  great  change  which  a  year  in 
the  Kindergarten  has  wrought  in  him.  His 
wonderfully  intelligent  face  gives  evidence 
of  possible  achievements  like  Helen  Kel- 
lar's,  the  beautiful  girl  who,  as  Dr.  Hale 
well  said,  is  "doing  more  for  us  than  we 
can  ever  do  for  her." 

Helen  herself  spoke  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  her  protege,  her  teacher  interpret- 
ing, as  her  articulation  is  not  yet  under- 
standable at  a  distance.  "Life  is  sweet  and 
beautiful,"  she  said,  "when  we  have  that 
wonderful  key— language.  Educate  Tommy 
and  give  him  this  key !" 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  work  than  that 
which  is  being  done  among  the  dear  blind 
children,  and  no  money  can  be  ill-spent 
which  goes  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy. 

As  Helen  Kellar's  counsel  Dr.  Hale  was 
empowered  to  say  that  there  was  money 
enough  for  another  year  for  Tommy, 
but  other  years  must  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  radiant  with  love  for 
his  children  as  he  moved  among  them,  his 
presence  seeming  to  shed  happiness  upon 
them  all.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  catch 
some  of  his  enthusiasm  where  everything 
breathes  of  his  loving  work ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  were  liberal  hands  among 
the  company  assembled  Thursday  after- 
noon and  that  "upwards  of  twenty  tho  us 
and"  has  become  far  less  than  twenty 
thousand  now. 
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Entertainment  by  rlio  lie  art-Sunshine 
Society. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  there   will 

entertainment  given  at  Unity  Hall,  v 

will  doubtless  be  an  affair  •  I 

to  the  Hartford,  public.    It  will  be  unique 

and  uioBt  instructive  to  the 

cf  people,  who  have  little  idea  of  thi 

work  ^oiiig  on  in  the  "Heart-Sunshi 

for   the   benefit   of    its   own    mem 

women,   boy.s   anil   girls  who  are  deprivi 

sight.     Among    the    well-known    cil 

have  become  members  of  tin 

mutual  benefiting  Bociety  are  Frank  E.  I 

land,  the    well  known    and    i 

and  Henry  L.  Bramard.   wh 

iar  to  readers,  as  a  book  agent. 

Roeske,  a  young  lady  born  and  bi 

ford  who  is  now  an  accomplisl 

teacher  ar  tin'   Boston    Kind* 

Blind,  is  a  prominent  and   v, 

ber  of  the  si 

also  o 

ty-five  or  thirty  in  all,  I 

to  give  an  entertainmi  i 

and    recitations, 

evening.    The   society   will 

stage,  and  half  a  d 

ber  -a  ill  perform  In  their  vai 

entertainment  and  instruction  of  tli 

taimneut  we  say,  for  tli 
are  really  i  redi table  ai 
instruction,   for   it  i-<  n   fact    thai 
knows    littlo    or    nothing    oi 
study  and  work  employed  bj 
not  eei  ■  h  the  "mil 

formal    reception  will  b 
anient.    Ti 
i 


OTIjc  liartfofft  £ourant 


rTEDM'.SDAY  MDHMNH.  Al'i: 


FOit  T1IK  HI.IND. 

tVVerj   I  atereal  ma  '  ntertaln  im  n 
in.-  Blind  at   i  nii.\   Ball. 
A   large  and   I 
ered  at   Unity  BW1  I 
entertainment  ol  tli"  Bwurt  B  i 

<  )n  the  si 

of  blind  pen  H-.  adult-  and  i  b 
thoro 
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being  -T-irrrdy  rpplartjc1.  Readings  were 
given  "..—  Miss  Estelle  <  lark  from  one  of  the 
books  for  the  blind,  with  raised  letters.  The 
audiecc  i  were  keenly  interested  in  seve;  al  lit- 
tle folk,  who  read  "and  sang  in  a  very  pretty 
.ligent  way. 
I."es..yall  the  music  was  difficult,  and  it  is 
wor.aeirul  how  easily  the  blind  people  learn 
it.  There  are  over  forty  b'.ind  people  in  Hart- 
ford. Every  one  can  appreciate  the  noble  work 
Mrs.  foster  has  been  doing  for  these  unfor- 
tunate weople. 


®&*   Sprtfotfl  ptot. 


'iABTFORD.  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  27.  1892 
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ENKFIT  OF  THE  BLIND. 
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The  Entertainment  Last  Night  a  Success  in 
Every  Way, 

A  lively  interest  in  the  entertainment 
given  by  the  "Heart  Sunshine  society" 
was  shown  by  tne  large  and  select  au- 
dience at  Unity  hall  last  night.  The 
entertainment  as  announced  was  given 
by  rb*i  blind  for  the  blind.  The  plat- 
form was  very  prettily  decorated  and 
was  occupied  by  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, including  several  pretty  little 
children  who  seemed  to  eujoy  the  pro- 
gramme as  much  as  their  more  fortu- 
nate companions  in  the  audience. 

Previous  to  the  regular  programme 
Lawyer  Cleveland  made  an  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  there  were  about 
forty  blind  persons  in  Hartford.  He  said 
Mrs.  Fox  had  been  interested  in  them 
and  had  formed  this  society  to  benefit 
socially  and  to  educate  them.  Mr. 
Cleveland  deecribed  in  a  very  touching 
manner  the  experience  of  the  blind  and 
asked  for  the  interest  of  his  audience  in 
their  behalf. 

The  programme  was  finely  rendered. 
Miss  Koeske  and  Mr.  Marshall  are  both 
good  vocalists,  while  the  lady  is  a  fine 
cornetist  and  .Mr.  Marshall  performed 
a  difficult  solo  on  tne  clarionet.  The 
solos  by  Mis-  Lowe  and  Misd  Chapin 
were  much  enjoyed  and  Miss  Estelle 
Clark  evinced  considerable  talent  as  a 
reader. 


53x*  MmSfflr!)  SSme& 


Hartford,  Wednesday,  Apr.  27,  IS92. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

Entertainment,     Last     Night,    in 
Unity  Hall 

The  blind  people  had  things  all  their  own 
v  Hall  was  well   filled. 
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and  education  of  these  little  children  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  their  requirements.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  education  of  only  a 
certain  number,  and  all  in  excess  of  that 
limited  number  are  left  wholly  without 
means. 

It  is  therefore  my  privilege  this  evening  to 
awaken  in  your  hearts  a  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  undertaking  of  this  lady,  whose 
labors  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this 
little  company. which  she  has  so  appropriate- 
ly named  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society. 

THE   PROGRAMME 

for  the  evening  was  given  in  yesterday's 
Times.  It  was  well  carried  out.  Beginning 
•with  a  vocal  duet  by  Miss  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  it  changed  to  vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  readings  (from  the  raised- 
letter  pages  in  the  books  for  the  blind), 
recitations,  etc.  Nobody  not  blind  took  any 
part  on  the  stage ;  and  it  was  good  to  see 
how  the  blind  are  enabled  to  learn  to  help 
themselves.  Among  the  blind  persons  on  the 
stage  were  Miss  Roeske  and  some  of  the 
children  from  the  Boston  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Miss  Roeske's  piano  solos 
were  well  rendered.  Her  first,  a  waltz  from 
Chopin,  while  correctly  played,  showed  a 
certain  lack  of  her  customary  expression, 
owing  probably  to  a  little  nervousness:  a 
lack  which  was  richly  made  up  in  her  later 
pieces.  Miss  Lowe  and  Mr.  Marshall  sang 
very  well ;  and  Miss  Chapin's  fine  soprano 
"brought  down  the  house. '  This  lady  (from 
New  Haven )  was  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment a  year  ago  at  Mrs.  Foster's  on  Girard 
avenue— and  so  was  Miss  Roeske. 

Miss  Estelle  Clark's  readings  were  much 
enjoyed;  and  her  recitation  of  the  "Annie 
Laurie"  war  story,  with  the  whistling  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  White  behind  the 
screen,  was  warmly  applauded. 

There  was  a  very  enjoyable  exhibition  by 
the  children— piano  playing,  reciting,  read- 
ins,  etc. 

One  little  tot,  a  poor  little  fellow,  was  not 
only  blind  when  Mrs.  Foster  took  him  at  a 
little  over  a  year  old,  but  seemingly  obliv- 
ious alike  of  kindness  or  its  opposite,  and  of 
ail  efforts  to  arouse  the  chilled  and  stifled 
soul  within.  He  was  a  mere  dormant  lump; 
pretty,  but  seemingly  inaccessible  to  all 
efforts  at  awakening  his  smothered  inner  self. 
But  under  the  loving  care  of  this  sympathetic 
I  naturally  pretty  child,  has 
<ievel' ped  into  a  bright  little  boy — a  mite 
of  b  inanity  now  eagerly  learning  the 
properties  or  substances  and  objects,  and  all 
things  which  seeing  children  learn 
about  through  their  eyes,  by  eager  reachings- 
out  and  touchinga  with  the  hands.  He  has 
learned  to  talk,  and  to  do  various  things 
which  had  seemed  impossible.  Among  the 
women  from  the  audience  who  eagerly 
led  around  him  on  tho  stage,  after  the 
entertaiami  r,  was  one  who  seemed 

anxious  to  get  near,  but  found  the  crowd  too 
great. 

"Did  you  ever  see  him  before?"  asked 
another  lady. 

"1    am   his  mother!"  was  the  reply.     "He 
hild!" 

She  reached  the  sightless  little  fellow  and 
.    Did  he  know  it  was 

Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster,  the  lady  who  lias 
ightoul  and  oared    ior   the 
blind    children    of    Hartford,    ha 

I'm  her   name   out   of  sight. 

Her  d  qua!  to  her  goodness.     But 

not  to  name  her,  sim- 

organizer  and  the  soul 

Sunshine    Society," 

rightly   teaching  now 

ind  to  help 

for  the  education  oftwenty 
':.'<  are  poor,  at  the  i ' 

bul  the  twenty 
filled,  and  there  are  thri 
blind  little  <>w>  in  the  State,  who  Deed 
tnetbtng  be  done  for  them ; 

.  '  an  accom- 

panist. 


Cl)c  Cftrfetfan  Kcfitttcr, 


APRIL   28,   L892. 


The  annual  reception  of  the  Ladies'  Vis 
iting  Committee  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  took  place  last  week.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  made  earnest 
pleas  for  silver  and  gold,  that  the  scores  of 
children  waiting  for  entrance  to  that  home 
Beautiful  might  be  received,  and  especially 
for  Tommy  Stringer,  a  blind  and  mute  child 
in  the  kindergarten.  Helen  Keller,  with 
her  own  voice,  so  marvellously  developed 
though  she  hears  no  sound,  added  a  few 
words  eloquent  in  their  sincerity  and  beauty. 
"Life  is  sweet  and  beautiful,"  said  this 
blind  girl,  "when  we  have  the  wonderful 
key  of  language  to  unlock  all  its  secrets. 
Educate   Tommy,    and  give  him  this  key." 

All  these  earnest  words  had  their  effect  on 
the  large  number  of  guests  present, — an 
effect  intensified  by  the  presence  of  the  band 
of  little  girls  and  boys  on  the  platform, 
whose  sightless  eyes  made  their  own  mute 
appeal,  and  whose  charming  songs  and  reci- 
tations were  proof  of  the  admirable  instruc- 
tion they  receive. 

"Let  every  man  and  woman,  every  boy 
and  girl,  give  something,"  said  Dr.  Hale. 
There  was  a  pause  as  the  last  speaker  ceased  ; 
and  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  sob  from 
one  of  the  smallest  children,  a  little  boy  in 
the  front  seat,  a  mere  baby.  A  teacher 
quickly  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms,  to 
comfort  him  in  his  sudden  grief.  He  bur- 
ied his  poor  blind  eyes  in  her  neck,  and, 
at  her  entreaty,  lisped  his  sorrow  into  her 
ear;  he  "had  no  money  to  give  for  little 
Tommy!" 
As  the  meeting  broke  up  and  contributors 
began  to  collect  about  the  treasurer,  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  another  why  the 
child  had  sobbed,  and  the  purses  opened 
wider  because  of  the  little  lad's  precious 
gift  of  sympathy.  Among  those  present 
was  a  lady  from  a  far  Western  city,  one  of 
a  different  faith  from  the  other  ladies  pres- 
ent. She  had  listened  to  Helen  Keller's 
appeal  with  great  interest;  and  now,  when 
she  heard  the  explanation  of  the  baby  sob, 
as  quick  as  thought  she  coined  the  little 
one's  tears  into  gold,  and,  in  behalf  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  asked  to  be  considered  an 
annual  subscriber  to  tho  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  So,  year  after  year,  across  the 
continent,  across  the  supposed  wall  of  race 
and  faith,  this  noble  Hebrew  woman  will 
reach  out  her  hand  to  succor  this  little  one, 
through  force  of  sympathy. 

Many  a  one  thinks  he  gives  little  to  any 
work  of  reform  because,  like  Peter  of  old, 
he  must  say,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none," 
not  half  comprehending  the  truth  that  he 
who  gives  himself,  his  thought,  his  work, 
his  sympathy,  is  the  one,  after  all,  who 
makes  reform  possible.  Sympathy  is  like 
an  atmosphere  about  a  soul.  Those  who 
come  within  its  circle,  breathe  of  it  and 
acquire  new  life;  and,  if  those  who  feel  this 
Influence  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
"much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  they 
will  instinctively  convert  their  sympathy 
Into  material  form.  And  so  those  that  have 
and  those  thai  have  not  of  this  world's  pos- 
sessions shall  work  together  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  race.  Such  la  the  fruit  of  love, 
thai 

"Secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,   the  silken   I  ic, 
Which  heart  to  heart   and   mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  hind." 


THE  GIFT  OF  SYMPATHY. 


"Silver    and    gold    b*Te   I   none;   but    what 

I  have,  thai   give  I  thi  Peter  to  the 

lame  man  al  the   Beautiful   Gate.     And  for 
bleb  h"  received  the  lame  man  leaped 
thanks. 


THE  KINDERGAKTEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

was  celebrated  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
by  a  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Ladies*  Visiting  Committee. 
Tht-  |    of   brief    add; 

by  Dr.  Samuel   Eliot  and    liev.  E.   E.    Hale, 
D. D  :ging  and    recitations   by   the 

children.      With    the     instruments     used    in 
"kinder-symphonies'"    the    children     played 
I  March,"  composed  by  their 
music-teacher. 

Dr.   I  iress   was   chiefly  an  appeal 

for  whom  Helen  Keller 

has  raised   so  much   money,    and    in   whose 

welfare  she  takes   such  a  deep   interest.     At 

ose    of   Dr.    Hale's    remarks    Helen 

!  to  say  a  word  herself;  and,  to 

the  surprise  of  those  who  did  not  know  that 

!    the    power    of 

1  forward  and  spoke  as  follows:  "  M , 

dear  l%  innot   speak  very  well ;  but 

•    to   say    something    about    Tommy. 

You  hi  kind,  but  I  would    like 

continue  kind.      Your   kindness 

will  be  like  the  rain  in  April:   it  will   make 

tie    plantlets    in    the    kindergarten 

prow.     Oh,  how    beautiful    it    will    be  when 

Tommy's  mind  is  bright  and  clear  from    the 

hide  it  now !     Life  li 

beautiful  when  we  have   the   wonderful    key 

to  unlock   all   its  beautiful   se- 

-     help   us    to  educate   Tommy    and 

in  this  key.     Help  us  to   bring  glad- 

and  into  the  lives  of  other 

little  blind  chil ! 

now    thirty-seven    inmates    of 
the   kindergarten,    though    it    was    not  built 
many.     T!  '•■■nty-one   appli- 

cants for  places,  twelve  of  whom  have  taken 
out   pa  :   are  only   waiting    till   the 

l>e   opened    to  them.     There   is 
room,  and    new  build- 
soon  as  money  i 
?hat  purpose,  and  to  main- 
pili    in   them.     Be   gives  twice 
who  -  kly. 
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1  It     In       kid    Of 

K  '"    ■  lor     II.-   Illin.l 

Arthur 

lor  l  he 

•  r  iho  blind, 

ffhtful 
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To  Aid  tint  Klniler~ur?f  n  for  the  I'.llnfl. 

-lie  gave  a  "Greek 

Dance"  attlo;r    residence    <>>i    Commonwealth 

arenas  .   for   the  benefit  of   the  Kiu- 

dervarlen  for  the  Blind.     'Ibe  yonnp  ladlei  who 

!.  wem  the  Mii.ses  Deri 

r.  Lin  dear,  -  kpole. 

Stiver-  ;t,    Tudor    and     Beebe.      Tho 

young  ladles  wore  the    conTemtlonnl  (ireet  cos- 

I  white,  with  flower  wieathi  In 

•    d   musical  Instruments, 
tbleanx   of  the  "Nine   Masee"  end   the 

■  '.frernHy    beautiful,  and 
'  log  them    »un    a    graceful    and    .spirited 

Mm    Preni 
mar.  and  soogi 


'i'il.     If  dai 
lllumir 

poor  u  i  i  to  bet 

■ 

: 

nature,  o 

birth      or 

I  i       the 

0 

■ 
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The  Silent  Educator. 


Vol.  3. 


No.  4. 


Helen   Keller's  Achievements. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
few  years  the  public  generally  and  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  in  particular 
have  been  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
wonder  and  amazement  by  the  achieve- 
ments in  education  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  Helen  Adams  Keller,  as  evinced 
by  specimens  of  her  wonderful  work  given 
out  principally  by  either  her  teacher, 
Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  or  Dr.  M.  An- 
agnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston.  Since  these  marvel- 
ous accomplishments  of  the  little  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  who  will  be  thirteen 
years  of  age  June  27  next,  have  begun 
to  appear  at  intervals  there  have  been 
national  meetings  of  educators  of  the 
deaf  for  the  interchange  of  opinions 
and  for  the  study  of  methods  employ- 
ed and  review  of  results  attained  under 
different  conditions  and  by  different 
means;  while  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  education  of  tbis  little  child  have 
not  been  lacking  in  Willingness  to  ex- 
hibit to  those  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  deaf  the  evidences  of  her  astonish- 
ing progress,  they  have  not  as  yet 
thought  of  presenting  the  pupil  at 
any  of  these  meetings.  Whatever  inspira- 
tion or  benefit  the  profession  has 
received  from  that  source  therefore  has 
come  entirely  from  what  has  been 
learned  from  the  aforementioned  sam- 
ples of  her  work  and  what  could  be 
gathered  from  written  descriptions  of 
the  method  of  her  instruction. 

(Sxperienoed  teachers  arc  well  aware 
that  there  are  various  ways  in  which 
a  pupil  may  be  made  to  do  things  which 
to  those  not  initiated  would  seem  won- 
derful, and  yet  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  means  employed  to  produce 
them  appear  entirely  different  For  il- 
lustration yon  expect  a  visit  from  the 
Governor   a  month  hence,  y   yon 

.riv.-  e  subject  of  ••  Oar 

State"  to  write  upon.     Possibly   they 

rk.of  it.  hut  without  tell- 
ing them  your  purpose  yon  request 
their   careful  attention   to  correction-. 

and    pro' 1  to  correct  each  scrutinoUS- 

ly   taking    out    here   and    adding    there. 

'Ph.-  work  l-  then  erased,  rewritten  by 
the  pupils  and  again  corrected   bj  the 

teacher.  thej     are    given 

that    subject    again   and   again   the  work 

in  careful  i        En  a  few  weeks 

along  cotnen  our  unsuspecting  Governor 

and    when    he   comes    to    <,  ,,ur   room   yoU 
volnn'  b0W    him    -ome    work    in 

language  him  with  the  orig 

inality  of  thought,  vive  I  am    of  d( 

■  ' 

■ 
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By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


[Begun  in  the  January  number.'] 

Chapter  V. 

OUR    FATHER. 
(THE    LATE    PR.  SAMUEL    GRIDLEY    HOWE.) 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  about  our  father 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  First,  you 
must  know  something  of  his  appearance.  He 
was  tall  and  very  erect,  with  the  carriage  and 
walk  of  a  soldier.  His  hair  was  black,  with  sil- 
ver threads  in  it;  his  eyes  of  the  deepest  and 
brightest  blue  I  ever  saw.  They  were  eyes  full  j 
[  of  light :  to  us  it  was  the  soft,  beaming  light  of 
low  and  tenderness,  but  sometimes  to  others  it 
was  the  flash  of  a  sword.  He  was  very  hand- 
some ;  in  his  youth  he  had  been  thought  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day.  It  was  a 
gallant  time,  this  youth  of  our  father.  When 
hardly  more  than  a  lad.  he  went  out  to  help 
the  brave  Greeks  who  were  fighting  to  free  their 
country  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Turks.  At 
an  age  when  most  young  men  were  thinking  how 
they  could  earn  most  money,  and  how  the}'  could 
best  advance  themselves  in  the  world,  our  father 
thought  only  how  he  could  do  most  good,  be 
of  most  help  to  others.  So  he  went  out  to 
Greece,  and  fought  in  many  a  battle  beside  the 
brave  mountaineers.  Dressed  like  them  in  the 
"snow)  chemise  and  the  shaggy  capote."  he 
shared  their  toils  and  their  hardships:  slept, 
I  in  his  '  loak,  under  the  open  itars,  or  sat 
over  die  camp  fire,  roasting  wasps  strung  on  a 
stick  like  dried  1  hemes.  The  old  ('.reek  chief- 
tains called  him  "the  beautiful  youth,"  and 
L>.  •  'I    hun.     ( >n<  e    he    saved    iIh-    in.-    ol    a 

wounded  Greek,  al  the  risk  ol"  his  own.  ;is  you 
shall  read  by  and  by  in  Whittier's  beautiful 
words;  and  the  rescued  mm  followed  him  af- 
dog,  not  w  ishing  to  lose  sighl  1  >i 
him  tor  an  hour,  and  would  <-\  cm  sleep  al  his 
feel  .11  night 

1  1         he   and   hjs  1  omi  id      laj   hidden   for 
hour,   iii   the   hollow    of   an    im  I'  ui    wall  (built 
thousand  ■   ol         1  >,   perhaps  in   Horn 

.  while  the  Turk-,    unit  n  .:,  hand,   1  oured 
irch   oi    them.      Man) 
how  ed  tin.  hollow  to  J  nil  1  and  1 

nl      \\  ith     him     on     hi       |.  ,111th    joui  in  1 

ind    told    them  thi      tory,    w  Inn 
.•.    the   terribli  |    the 

ind  <  hildren,  w  In  - 


while  their  husbands  and  fathers  were  fighting 
for  life  and  freedom,  he  thought  that  he  could 
help  best  by  helping  them;  so,  though  I  know- 
he  loved  the  fighting,  for  he  was  a  born  soldier, 
he  came  back  to  this  country,  and  told  all  that 
he  had  seen,  and  asked  for  money  and  clothes 
and  food  for  the  perishing  wives  and  mothers 
and  children. 

He  told  the  story  well,  and  put  his  whole 
heart  into  it;  and  people  listen  to  a  story  so 
told.  Many  hearts  beat  in  answer  to  his,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  sailed  for  Greece  again,  with 
a  good  ship  full  of  rice  and  flour,  and  cloth  to 
make  into  garments,  and  money  to  buy  what- 
ever else  might  be  needed. 

When  he  landed  in  Greece,  the  women  came 
flocking  about  him  by  thousands,  crying  for 
bread,  and  praying  God  to  bless  him.  He  felt 
blessed  enough  when  he  saw  the  children  eat- 
ing bread,  and  saw  the  naked  backs  covered, 
and  the  sad,  hungry  faces  smiling  again.  So  he 
went  about  doing  good,  and  helping  wdienever 
he  saw  need.  Perhaps  many  a  poor  woman 
may  have  thought  that  the  beautiful  youth  was 
almost  like  an  angel  sent  by  God  to  relieve  her  ; 
and  she  may  not  have  been  far  wrong. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  Greece  was  a 
free  country,  our  father  came  home,  and  looked 
about  him  again  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  j 
help  others.  He  talked  with  a  friend  of  his. 
Dr.  fisher,  and  they  decided  that  they  would  I 
give  their  time  to  helping  the  blind,  who  needed 
help  greatly.  There  were  no  schools  for  them 
in  those  days,  and  if  a  child  was  blind,  it  must 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  learn  nothing. 

Our  lather  found  several  blind  children,  and 
took  them  to  his  home  and  taught  them.  By 
and  by  some  kind  friends  gave  money,  and  one, 
( 'olonel  Perkins,  gave  a  line  house  to  be  a  school 
lor  these  (hildren  and  others;  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  I'crkins  Institution  for  the 
blind,  now  a  greal  school  where  many,  many 
blind  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  and  study, 
and  to  play  on  various  instruments,  and  to  help 
themselves  and  others  in  the  world. 

Our  father  always  said,  "Help  people  to 
help  themselve  .  don't  accustom  them  to  being 
helped  b\  othi  1  ;."  Bui  I  hope  you  will  all 
lead,  some  day,  a  life  of  our  father,  and  learn 
aboul  all  the  thing  he  did,  for  it  needs  a  whole 
volume  to  tell  them. 


You  have  heard  about  Laura  Bridgman,* 
whom  he  found  a  little  child,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
1  blind,  knowing  no  more  than  an  animal,  and 
how  he  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  to  talk 
with  her  fingers,  and  to  become  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  industrious  woman. 

But  it  is  especially  as  our  father  that   I  want 
_rjat  and  good  man.      I  sup- 
there  never  was  a  tenderer  or  kinder  father. 
He  liked  to  make  companions  of  his  children, 
and  was  never  weary  of  having  us  ••  tagging  " 
at  his  heels.  We  followed  him  about  the  garden 
like  so  many  little  dog-,  watching  the  pruning 
grafting  which  were  his  special  ta-ks.     We 
followed  him  up  into  the  wonderful  pear-room, 
where  were  many  chests  of  drawer>.  every  drawer 
full  ol  j  on  cotton-wool.      Our  father 

led  their  ripening  with  careful  heed,  and  told 
US  many  things  about  their  growth  and  habits. 
m  left  the  pear-room  empty-handed. 
Then    there    was » his   own    room,    where    we 
could   examine    the    wonderful    drawers  of   his 
bureau,  and  play  with  the  "  picknickles  " 
and  ••  bucknickJes."  I  believe  our  father  invented 
these    words.      They   were  —  well,   all    kind-  of 
-  :nt  little  things:  amber  mouthpieces,  and 
buckle-,  and  bits  of  enamel,  and  a   wonderful 
Turkish    pipe,  and  seals,  ami   wax,  and  some 
inches   long  which   were   great 
treasure-.       <  >n    his    writing-table    were    many 
clean  pen-  in   boxes,  which  you  could  lay  out 
sand-box  —  very  delightful.' 
We  were  never  tired  of  pouring  the  tine  black 
sar>'l  hands,  where  it  felt  SO  tool   and 

smooth,  and  then  back  again  into  the  box  with 
its   h  star-fashion.     And    to 

him  shak  r  his  paper  v.  hen  he  wrote 

a  letter,   and   then   pour  it   back    in    a   smooth 
.1,    while   the   written    line-   sparkled    and 
■1  up  from  the  \h.  l.lot- 

>ubt   very  convenient,  but  I 
•     '    have     s  ad-box,  nevertheless ! 
member  that  our  father  ua-  ever 
■  hen    we    pulled    his    things 
He  had  many  delightful    stories:    one 
y,"  which  had  no  end.  and  went 
throuf     many  a  walk  and  garden 

he  would  tell  us  of  hi-  own 

little  boy  :    How   they 

in  old  I''.  sailor  with  a 

the  old  in  n  would  get 

:i  me  rompe 

k    your    head!" 

tudent  in  .  ollege,  and 

r,  he  led  I 

i)  by  pun 

nd 
boy,  and    II 

■     ■   ll 

nd 

■ 


ild 


recognize  it.  •  o  —  Susan- 

na'." and  then  we  \1  all  know  what  the  tune 
-  Hail   to  the   Chief:  "   was   hi-  favorite 
and   he   sang   it    with   great   spirit    and    f< 
though   the  air  was    strictly  original,  and   very 
peculiar.      When    he    was    tired    of  romj.r 
carrying    us    on    his    shoulder,    he    would    s; 
"No;  no  more:     I   have  a  bone  in  my  I 
which   excuse   was    accepted    by    us    little   ones 
in  perfect    good   faith,  as  we   thought    it   some 
mysterious  but  painful  malady. 

If  our  father  had  no  ear  for  music,  he  had  a 
fine  one  for  meter,  and  read  poetry  aloud  very 
beautifully.  His  voice  was  melodious  and  ring- 
ing, and  we  were  thrilled  with  hi-  own  enthusi- 
asm as  he  read  to  us  from  Scott  or  Byron,  his 
favorite  poets.  I  never  can  read  -The  As- 
syrian came  down."'  without  hearing  the  ring 
of  his  voice  and  seeing  the  flash  of  his  blue 
eyes  as  he  read,  or  rather  recited,  the  splendid 
line-.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  Pope,  too  (as 
I  wish  more  people  had  nowadays),  and  for 
butler's  "Hudibras,"  which  he  was  constantly 
quoting.  He  commonly,  when  riding,  wore 
but  one  spur,  giving  Hudibras's  reason,  that  if 
one  side  of  the  horse  went,  the  other  must  per- 
force go  with  it ;  and  how  often,  on  some  early 
morning  walk  or  ride,  have  I  heard  him  say: 

"And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

Or  if  war  or  fighting  were  mentioned,  he  would 
often  cry : 

"Ay  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  !  " 

I  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  reading  without 
speaking  of  his  reading  of  the  bible,  which  was 
most  impressive.     No  one  who  ever  heard  him 
read  morning  prayers  at   the  Institution  (which 
he   always    did    until    his  health   failed  in   later 
years)  can  have  forgotten  the  grave,  melodious 
voice,  the  reverent  tone,  the  majestic  head  bent 
above  the  sacred  book.     Nor  was  it   less  im- 
pressive when  on  Sunday  afternoon-  he  read  to 
us,  his  <  hildren.      He  would   make  us  read,  too, 
allowing   Us   to    choose   our   favorite    psalms    or 
other   passages. 

He  was  an  early  riser,  and  often  shared  our 
morning  walk-.  Each  (  hild,  as  soon  as  old 
enough,  was  taught  to  ride,  anil  the  rides  be 
breakfast  with  him  are  things  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  took  one  child  at  a  time,  so  that 
all  m  turn  might  have  the  pleasure.  It  seems 
hardl)  longer  ago  than  yesterday  —  the  coming 
downstairs  in  the  cool,  dew  \  1110111111-;  nib- 
bling  a   cracker   lor    tear  of  hunger;    springing 

into  the  -addle,  the  little  black  in.nv  shaking 
id,  impatient  to  be  off;  the  canter 
through  the  quiet  streets,  where  onlj  an  earl) 
milkman  or  baker  was  to  be  seen,  though  on 
our  return  we  Bhould  find  them  tull  o|  bo)  I 
who  pointed  the  finger  and  shouted : 

1 

out  i r  1  r < >  lb.-  plea  ant  coui  1  iping 

the   imooth  road,  01  pa<  ing  quietlj  undei 

-had)     to,     .       (  )in     I  .tl,  ||,    ridel  . 

it.  K  ai  home 

the    laddll        M  Mi'  11l.1t   about 

oui  holding  w  hip  and  o  ins  in  the  right  m 


i»'j  that  thi-.  was  the  work  of  the  c] 
unaided,  for  did  he  uot  sit  right  there  in 
the  room  when  the  work  was  doing.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this 
wa-  not  honesty,  that  you  ought  not 
to  have  given  such  work  to  the  Govern- 
or as  the  work  of  the  class  neither 
could  you  conscientiously  cause  work 
produced  in  this  way  to  be  published 
and  given  out  to  the  world  as  sample-. 
It  would  be  on  a  par  with  talking  one  of 
Webster's  orations  into  a  phonograph 
and  then  revolving  it  before  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  wisdom 
aud  eloquence  of  the  machine. 

If  the  productions  of  Helen  Keller 
are  a  true  index  of  her  own  develop 
ment  aud  ability,  emanating  from  her 
powers  of  imagination  and  originality 
rather  than  from  her  memory  alone, 
they  afford  food  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion and  cannot  be  circulated  too  freely, 
if  they  represent  simply  what  has  been 
poured  in  one  day  only  to  lie  drawn  out 
the  next  they  are  of  absolutety  no  value 
except  to  mystify,  only  as  the)  show 
her  capability  of  receiving,  retaining 
temporarily  at  least,  and  faithfully  re- 
producing. Tib-  in  itself  is  even  won- 
derful considering  the  circumstam 

Referring  to  the  Souvenir  of  the  First 
Summer  .Meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  we  lind  two  l'ae 
Simile  of  Autograph  letters  of  this 
wonderful  little  child,  written  at  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  April  3,  and  October 
20,  1890,  respectively  and  addressed  to 
Miss  Fuller,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following:  "  My  heart  is  full  of  joy 
this  beautiful  morning  because  I  have 
learned  to  speak  many  new  words. 
How  glad  my  mother  will  be.  I 
hardly  wait  for  June  to  come  1  am  -.. 
eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  m\  presoi 
uus  little  si.-ter.       Mildred  could  not  tin 

derstand  me  when    I  spelled  with  my 

fingers  but   now  -he  will  -it  .in   my   hip 
and  1  will  tell  her  man}  things  to  please 
her,    and  we  shall  be  so  happy  together 
Are    you    very   happy   because   you    can 
make    so    many    people    happy        M\ 
teacher  told  me  Tue-da\  tiiat  you  want 
ed    to  know  how  1  came  to  wi-h    to    talk 
with  my  mouth.    I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  perfect 
ly.      When    1    wa-  a   very    little    child    1 
Used  to  >it  in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all 
the    time,  becau-e  1  WSS  ver\  timid    and 
did  not  like  to  lie  left  by  myself.     And  1 
WOUid   keep  my   little   hand  on   my    face 
all   the   while,   because  it    amused   DM  to 
feel    her   face    and    lips  move  when  she 
talked    with    people.        1    did    not     know 

then  what  she  wa** doing,  I  quits 
ignorant  of  all  things.  Then  when  I 
ilder  !  learned  to  plaj  with  my 
in. I  the  little  negro  children  snd 
I  noticed  that  the)  kept  moving  their 
lips  just    like  ni\   mother,  bo  I    moved 

none    Imm.    I. ui    some  times    il     made    me 

angry   and  I  would  hold  m)   playmates' 

mouth-    \  ei  )    hard,  I  did  not   l,n..\\    then 

that    it    wa     rerj    naughty   to   .1 
ui.'  m\  deal  teach*  1 
1..  in.-  and  1  aught    me  t"  communicate 

Wit  h   lll\    ll  I  !  l-lie.l    and 

happ)  \ i"i  w hen  1  came  to  aohool  In 
Boston  I  il"'  lomo  deaf  |HH>ple.  who  talk- 
ed with  their  mouth   like  all  other  1 t>le, 

and  oi.'-  .Ia\  a  lnd\  w  ho  had  been  1 


lS<Z 


</ 


Speaking  of  his  riding  reminds  me  of  a  story 
our  mother  used  to  tell  us.  When  Julia  was 
a  baby,  they  were  traveling  in  Italy,  driving 
in  a  ••  vettura,"  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  car- 
riage. One  day  they  stopped  at  the  door 
of  an  inn,  and  our  father  went  in  to  make 
some  inquiries.  While  he  was  gone,  the  ras: 
cally  driver  thought  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  slip  off  and  in  at  the  side  door 
to  get  a  draught  of  Avine ;  and,  the  driver  gone, 
the  horses  saw  that  here  was  their  opportunity, 
so  they  took  it,  and  ran  away  with  our  mother, 
the  baby,  and  nurse  in  the  carriage. 

Our  father,  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  came 
out,  caught  sight  of  the  driver's  guilty  face  peer- 
ing round  the  corner  in  affright,  and  at  once  saw 
what  had  happened.  He  ran  at  full  speed 
along  the  road  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
horses  were  headed.  Rounding  a  corner  of 
the  mountain  which   the  road  skirted,  he  saw 


This  presence  of  mind,  this  power  of  acting 
on  the  instant,  was  one  of  our  father's  great 
qualities.  It  was  this  that  made  him,  when 
the  wounded  Greek  sank  down  before  him, 

" — fling  him  from  his  saddle 
And  place  the  stranger  there." 

It  was  this,  when  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Prussian  government  on  suspicion  of  befriend- 
ing unhappy  Poland,  that  taught  him  what  to 
do  with  the  important  papers  he  carried.  In 
the  minute  during  which  he  was  left  alone,  be- 
fore the  official  came  to  search  him,  he  thrust 
the  documents  up  into  the  hollow  head  of  a 
bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia  which  stood  on  a 
shelf;  then  tore  some  unimportant  papers  into 
the  smallest  possible  fragments  and  threw  them 
into  a  basin  of  water  which  stood  close  at  hand. 
Next  day  the  fragments  carefully  pasted  to- 
gether were  shown  to  him,  hours  having  been 


.',  \  .     mi!      ill. .1:1       |  in-     ASTONISHED     DRIVER     COULD 
'       \  I      i   \«.l-.  I 


at  a  little  distance  a  country  wagon  coming 
glowl)  tow.  ird  him,  drawn  by  a  stout  horse, 
the  wagoner  half  isleep  on  the  seat     Instantly 

our    father',    resolve    was    taken.      lie    ran    up. 

stopped  the  horse,  unhitched  him  in  the  twin- 
kin,  iped  upon  his  back,  and  was 
off  lik--  ■'  flash,  before  the  astonished  driver, 
who  was  nol  u  ed  to  two-legged  whirlwinds, 
could     '            rord. 

nished  ; 

but    I 

by  hand   and  topmo  t 

Hoped    i 
•In-  Intnl.'  .   win.  h 

hurt,   though 
(,ur  :  been 

with 
II  ed  a  libei       n 


spent  in  the  painful  and  laborious  task;  but 
DObody  thought  of  looking  for  more  papers  in 
the  head  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

( >ur  father,  though  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  mighl  have  languished  long  in  that 
Prussian  prison,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  a  fellow-countryman.  This  gentleman 
had  met  him  in  the  street  the  day  before,  had 
d  his  address,  and  promised  to  call  on  him. 
Inquiring  for  him  next  day,  at  the  hotel,  he  was 
told  that  no  sin  h  person  was  or  had  been  there. 

Instantly  suspecting  foul  play,  tin    good  friend 

went    to    the    Ann  1  i *  an    minister,    and    told     his 

The  minist(  r  took  up  the  matter  warmlj . 
and  <  ailed  upon  tin'   Prus  ian  offii  ial    t" 
up  In,  <  otintrv  man.     I  In  .  aftei  r<  pi  at<  d  di 
■,v  knowledge  of  the  affair,  the)   at  length 
ted  i"  do.     (Mn   fathei    was 


way  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  a 
blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that 
far  away  land  who  had  been  taught  to 
speak  and  understand  others  when  they 
spoke  to  her.  This  good  and  happy  news 
delighted  me  exceedingly,  for  then  I  was 
sure  that  I  should  learn  also.  I  tried  to 
make  sounds  like  my  little  playmates, 
but  teacher  told  me  that  the  voice  was 
very  delicate  and  sensitive  and  that  it 
would  injure  it  to  make  incorrect  sounds 
and  promised  to  take  me  to  see  a  kind 
and  wise  lady  who  would  teach  me  right- 
ly. That  lady  was  yourself.  Now  I  am 
as  happy  as  the  little  birds  because  I  can 
speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  too.  All 
of  my  friends  will  be  so  surprised  and 
glad.  "  "  They  (mildred  and  a  little 
cousin)  could  understand  all  that  I  said 
to  them,  and  sometimes  I  could  tell  what 
they  said  by  feeling  of  their  lips.  Are 
you  not  delighted  because  I  can  speak  so 
well!  My  dog  comes  bounding  to  me 
when  I  call  tier,  and  all  of  my  friends 
know  what  I  say,  if  I  speak  distinctly.  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  my  loving 
heavenly,  and  the  dear  Christ.  I  am  very 
very  happy.  God  wants  us  to  be  happy. 
I  think  he  wanted  you  to  teach  me  to 
speak  because  he  knew  how  much  1  wish- 
ed to  speak  like  other  people.  He  did, 
not  want  his  child  to  be  dumb,  and 
when  I  go  to  Him.  He  will  let  his  angels 
teach  me  to  sing.  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  letters 
Helen  has  happened  to  advance  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf  thus  rendering  these  epistles 
strikingly  appropriate  for  the  use  of  an 
association  aiming  to  promote  such  teach- 
ing. Indeed  if  she  had  written  them  for 
this  express  purpose  she  could  have 
scarcely  made  them  more  fitting,  and  it 
would  certainly  puzzle  a  person  of  mature 
mind  possessed  of  all  his  faculties  to 
advance  better  arguments  or  to  put  them 
in  more  convincing  form.  Helen's  teach- 
ers of  speech  could  not  have  prepared 
better  or  more  fitting  thoughts  for  such 
a  volume  than  she  has  herself  done  in 
this  instance. 

The  latest  production  from  this  won- 
derful child  is  a  story  entitled  "  King 
Frost  "  which  was  dedicated  to  M.  An- 
aguos  on  his  birthday  and  was  given  out 
as  original.  The  following  note  from  the 
ttixthieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  be  of  interest: 
NOTE. 

Since  this  report  was  printed,  I  have  received  evl- 
dencethrougli  the(iooi)soN  (tazktte  of  Stanton,  Va 
that  the  story  bj  Helen  Keller. entitled  "King Frost," 
Is  an  adaptation,  if  not  a  reproduction,  of  ■•  Frosl 
Failles.  "  which  occurs  In  a  little  volume,  "  Hlrdteand 
his  Fairy  Friends,  by  Margaret  T.Canby,  published  in 
1678.  I  have  made  careful  Inquiry  of  her  parents,  aei 
teacher  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  converse 
with  her.  and  have  ascertained  that  Mrs  Sophia  C 
llo|ikins  had  the,  volume  In  her  possession  in  188f, 
when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  visiting  her  at  her 
home  in  Brewster;  Mass  in  the  month  ol  August  of 
thai  year,  t  lie  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health  was  such 
as  in  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  he  away  from  her 
pupil  lor  awhile  in  search  of  rest.  During  the  time 
of  this  separation.  Helen  was  left  In  charge  ol  Mrs 
Hopkins,  who  often  entertained  her  by  reading  to  her, 
and  though  Mrs  Uopklnsdoes  not  recollect  this  parti 
cular  story,  I  presume  It  was  Included  among  the   se 

lections       No  one  can   regret  the  mistake    re   than 

I         M     \  n  m;no^ 

Experienced  instructors  know  that  a 
teacher  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
abilities  and  capabilities  of  his  pupils, 
and  thai  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them 

to  palm  off   stolen    thoughts  or   phrase- 
ology for  their  own  e\  eu  t  hough  the  teach- 
6J   Eas  nol  happened  to    read    the    parti- 
cular book  or  story  from  which  the  mat 
ter  was  stolen.     A  teacher  who  has  six- 


rison  at  night,  placed  in  a  car- 
^   .  and  driven  across  the  border  into  France, 
I  with  a  warning  never 
_ain. 
-  day,  I  remember,  we  were  fitting  at  the 
dinner-table,  when  a  messenger  came  flj  ing,  ••  all 
with  haste  and  fear,  that  a  tire  had 

broken  out  at  the  In>titution.    Now  in  I 
there  lay  between  Green    Peace  and  the  Insti- 
tution  a    remnant   o(  the  famous   Washington 
rhere  Washington  and  his  start"  had 
made  their  camp,  if  I    remember  right. 


ad  had  ahead)  been  dug 

.  but  there  still  remained  a  great  hill,  slop- 

md  up  from  the  u'arden  wall,  and  ter- 

de  toward  the  Institution  in 

oe  sixty  feet  high.    The 

ews  had  been  ton  ed  to  (  ome 

ts,  thu>  losing  pre- 

:    but   the    ho.  ;.,r   .!id  not  know 

a  minute.     Before  an)  one 

lie  u  OUld  do.  he  U  is  out 
ran  thron.  rden,  '  limbed 

t  the  back,  i  I  like  a  flan 

I  slid  dow  n  the  almost  per- 
'  the  prei  ipii  e  '   Bruised  and 

•  Instil   -ion  and 

in  the  upper 
I  to  the  door  and  up  the 
utter- 
.    than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 

the  bnrn- 

whi<  h  be  had  got  hold 
put 

ll   uhh  h  our  I 

■ 

I 

:.  •      I 

•  •  t-ll  .ill. i  ithert 

ton  he 

poor  and 

:  men 

■ 


Many  a  great    man.  absorbed  in   such 

works  as  these,  would  have   found  scant   lei- 
sure for  family  life  and  communion :  but  no 
fm^er-ache  o\  his  smallest  child  ever  es 
his  loving  iare.no  childish  thought  or  wish 
ever  tailed  to   win  his  sympathy.      We,  who 
had  this  high  privilege  of  being  his  children, 
love  to  think  of  him  as  the  brave  soldi, 
wise  physician,  the  great   philanthropist  :  bat 
dearest   vi  all  is  the  thought   of  him   .. 
loving  and  tender  father. 

And  now,  to  end  this  chapter,  you  shall 
hear  what  Mr.  Whittier.  the  noble  and  hon- 
ored poet,  thought  of  this  friend  of  hi-.* 

THE  HERO. 

.  >k  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  <>r  fear; 
My  light  glove  <>n  his  casque  of  steel, 
Mv  love-knot  on  his  spear! 

••  t )  for  the  white  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above, — 

The  lion  heart   in   battle. 

The  woman'-,   heart   in   love! 

"  i  '  that  man  once   more  were  manly. 
Woman's  pride  ami  not  her  scorn: 
That  once  more  the  pale   young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  'a  man   is  born'! 

u  But  now  life'     slumber  ius  current 
V>  sun-bowed  cascade  wakes; 
\     tall,  I        cm 
The  level  dullness  break-. 

■■  I  '  lor  a  knight  like   Bayard, 
\\  ithout  reproach  or  i<  ai  ! 
My  light  glove  on   In-  casque  of  -r     . 
My   love-knot  on  hi-  spe 

Then    I    -ail,   my  own   heart   throbbing 
In  tin-  time  hei   proud  pulse  I 
"  Life  hath  its  regal  nature-  yet, — 

I  i  ie,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet ! 

••  smile  not,  fair  unlx  lievei  ! 
One   man   at    least    I    know 
Who    might    we. u     the    n  I, 

i  >i   Sidnej  's  plume  ol  snow. 

"  Om    ,  when  i  iver  purple  mountains 

I  >!■    !    i  '..i .    ;  i     G  mi, 

.llriii.ui  ran 
i  and  darkened,  one  by  one, — 

••  I  ell  the  Tui  I  .  il  thunder 

(  |i  aving  all  the  < |ni<  t     kj . 

(lis  sharp  steel  lightnin 
id  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

"  Woe  i"i   thi 

■  hind 
the    wind ! 

I  I 

1 

"  With  th<    rii  h    \l 

\S  I 

••  1 1 


teen  pupils  in  his  class  easily  detects 
such  appropriation  do  matter  which  one 
indulge.-'  in  it,  so  well  does  he  know 
what  is  like  and  what  is  unlike  each.     If 

such  a  story  were  brought  to  the  ;.. 
teacher  ol  the  deaf  by  one  of  his  pupils 
the  first  question  would  be,  "  Where  did 
you  get  thi-  \    inch  question 

have  been  asked  in  this  case.  W« 
that  Helen's  character  is  too  pure 
and  upright  to  falsify  much  less  to  steal 
thoughts  and  language  if  she  knew  that 
such  appropriation  without  acknowledg- 
ment is  dishonesty,  and  surely  she  has 
not  been  allowed  to  believe  that   plagn- 

rism  is  right  and  proper.  Those  fami 
liar  with  the  work  of  instructing  the 
deaf  aud  not  connected  with  the  little 
girls'  education  who  have  seen  her  write 
have  done  so  merely  as  visitors  and  of 
their  own  accord,  being  onlookers  rather 
than  examiners  to  take  hold  and  ascertain 
her  real  standing.  Kducators  of  the 
deaf  will  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  sec 
this  wonderful  child  us  well  as  to  study 
the  process  of  her  education  and  note  its 
results. 


9,    "     / 


•  Allah  !   hu  !  '     Through   flashing  sabers, 
Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 

The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

Hot  spurred  the  turbaned  riders ; 
He  almost  felt  their  breath, 


Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly  down 
Between  the  hills  and  death. 

"  One  brave  and  manful   struggle, 
He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 
And  the  carbines  of  his  band." 

"  It  was  very  brave  and  noble," 

Said  the  moist-eyed  listener  then, 

"  But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been  ?  " 

"  Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood, 
Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

'•  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

•'  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?     Behold  him, 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

"  Walking  his   round  of  duty 
Serenely   day   by   day. 
With  the  >trong  man's  hand  of  labor 
And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

'•  True  as  the  knights  of  story, 
Lancelot  and  his   peers, 
Brave  in   his  calm  endurance 
A>   they  in   tilt  of  spears. 

'•  As  waves  in   stillest  waters, 
As   -pars   in   noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 
In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged   Nature 
Asks  word  or  a<  Hon  brave, 
Wherever   struggles    labor, 
Wherever   groans  a   slave, — 

"  Wherever  ri-e  the  peopli  s, 
Wh<  revei   sinks  a  throne. 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom   fin  I 
An  answer   in   his  own. 

"  Knight  of  a  bitter  era, 

Without    reproach   or   fear  ! 
Said   I   nol   u'  II  thai    Bayards 

re?  " 


Win  rni         til  ring  lin<    ,  "Th  Hero,'   al  the  end  ol 
^1, .  rant  "I  her  father,  I  >r. 

•;,i,  number  by  the  I  ind  pi  i 
Mr.  \\  hittier'a  publish  rs.Mi     rs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin 
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HOW  HELEN  KELLER  ACQUIRED  LANGUAGE.* 

In  March,  1887,  I  first  became  Helen's  teacher,  and  began 
my  work  by  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Using  any  object  that  she 
could  readily  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch,  I  would  slowly 
spell  its  name  with  my  fingers,  while  she  held  my  hand  and  felt 
its  motion ;  then  I  would  aid  her  to  repeat  the  word  with  her 
own  fingers.  She  easily  comprehended  what  I  desired  her  to 
do,  imitated  the  movements  with  careful  precision,  and  seemed 
to  understand  that  she  was  learning  the  names  of  the  objects 
around  her.  In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  this  entire  alpha- 
bet, and  could  spell  the  names  of  numerous  objects.  Next  I 
taught  her  words  represented  by  action ;  she  readily  caught 
their  meaning,  and  we  were  then  enabled  to  form  sentences. 
"Helen  is  in  wardrobe,"  "Box  is  on  table,"  "Mildred  is  in 
crib,"  are  specimens  of  sentences  constructed  by  Helen  in  the 
month  of  April,  1887. 

In  these  exercises,  and  in  all  my  work  with  her  previous  to 
this  time,  I  had  followed  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  Laura 
Bridgman :  but  I  found  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
my  little  pupil.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  use  of  words  of  which  she 
knew  the  full  meaning,  and  I  began  to  give  her  many  words  in 
my  sentences  without  any  further  explanation  concerning  them 
than  was  conveyed  to  her  by  their  connection  with  those  words 
which  she  did  know.  I  observed  that  she  adopted  their  use, 
often  without  inquiry.  After  this  I  invariably  gave  her  com- 
plete sentences  in  communicating  with  her,  often  long  ones, 
using  man}'  words  of  which  she  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing, but  in  connection  with  others  of  which  she  had  full  knowl- 
edge, and  in  such  manner  that  she  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  I  desired  to  convey.  She  thus  became  familiar  with. 
and  in  the  daily  use  of,  many  words  the  full  meaning  of  which 
had  not  been  explained  to  her  in  detail ;  and,  before  I  realized 
the  importance  to  her  of  this  practice,  she  was  the  possessor 
of  a  vocabulary  which  astonished  me. 

She  learned  with  perfect  ease  the  forms  of  the  raised  letters 
such  as  are  used  in  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
we  soon  began  to  form  sentences  from  words  printed  on  sep- 
arate slips  of  paper  in  raised  letters:  this  exercise  delighted  her 
very  much,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  writing  lessons.  It 
was  n< .1  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  make  use  of  written 
language.  On  July  12.  1KS7.  she  wrote,  withoul  assistance,  a 
correctly-spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one  of  her  cousins ;  this 

Was  B  little  more  than  ;i  month  after  her  first   lesson  in  chirOff- 

© 

raphy.  She  now  uses  the  "point,"  or  what  is  termed  the 
•■  Braille,11  system  of  writing  ;  this  she  can  read  with  her  lingers. 
When  writing  for  those  who  do  not  understand  reading  the 
point  Letters,  she  copies  her  work  into  the  square  writing  in 
which  Bonn  of  her  communications  have  appeared 

I  am   constantly  asked,  bj  persons  familiar  with  teaching 
the  deaf,  how  it  is  thai  Eelen  has  acquired  such  a  comprehen 
.  i   command  of  language  in  so  short   a  time.     I   think   it   is. 

md   edition   of   "  Helen    Keller 
■in  ■■•!  the  in  t  Bummei    Sleeting  of  the  Ajnerioan    Ueociation  to 
Promote  the  rem  bin  ■        Bpi  •  ch  to  the  Deaf,"  Boon  to  be  published  bj 

, !,.    \  ..it,.  Bureau. 


first,  b,  like  many  hearing  persons,  a  natural 

aptitude  for  comprehending  and  making  use  of  langnagt 

icquired;  and,  Becond,  because  volumes  of  words 

I  in  her  possession  by  means  of  conversation, 

reading  t<>  her  from  books,  and  from  her  own  constant  use  of 

books   printed   in  raised  letters.     I  have  had  no  particular 

S    but  have  always  regarded  my  pupil  as  :i 

mtaneous  impulses  must  be  my  Buresi 

guide.     I  ha  taught  Helen  to  use  signs  such  as  have 

hiu^r  the  deaf,  but  confined  myself  to  the 

lanual  alphabet  in  communicating  with  her.     I 

talked  to  her  as  I  would  to  a  seeing  and  hearing 

child,    and    have    insisted    that    others    should    do    the    same, 
i-^ks  me  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that 
I,  I  reply,     v      ■  mind  whether  she  understands  each  sep- 
Bhe  will  guess  the  meaning  of  the  new 
-    rom  their  connection  with  others  which  are  already  in- 
to her.''     I  am  asked,  "How  did  you  teach  her  words 
•  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  .' "     It  is  difficult 
U  jii-t  how  she  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ab- 
bul  I  believe  it  was  more  through  association  and 
d  than   through   any  explanation    of   mine.     This   is 
dally. true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  knowledge  of 
alight  as  to  make  explanation  well-nigh  un- 
able.     I  have  always  made  it  a  practice   to   use   the    words 

-      •  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  and 

D   connection  with    the   circumstance  which  required 

i  in  to  use  Buch  words  us  "perhaps,"  "sup- 

.  when  I  thought  she  could  understand 

their  application.      She  was  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names 

of  people  we  met  in  the  horst  -cars  or  elsewhere,  where  they 

what  they  were  to  do,  etc.     The  following  illus 

•  in  those  about    her,  and   shows  how  these 

Wold-    Wele   taUght  ! 

What  is  little  boy's  name  ' 
EBB.  I  do  not  know  ;   he  La  a  little  strange  boy;  />•  rhaps 
his  i  I  ick. 

going? 
If.   may  be  going  to  the  common  to  have  fun  with 

otic 

will  he  play  ! 

i  •    he  will  play  hall. 

boys  doing  now  .' 
/'<  /-A./y/.-  they  are  expecting  Jack,  and  are  waiting 
for  him. 

the  words  became  familial-  to  her  she  began  to  use 
them    in   composition.       The    following    is   an   extract    from    a 
i    ■•■ .'  m.  n  l.\  Helen  in  September,  L888 : 

by  the  window,  and  we  -;iw  a  little  buj 

1  do  DOl   know    lew  old    be  \s:i-.   I'Ut 

-  "ii|      I  do  not  know  where  be  waa  going, 
I. nt  perhapt  In-  mother  sent  him  t.> 
for  dinner.     He  bad  ;i  lp;iu  in  one  band.     I  »"/>- 
-  mother. 

II'  '  •    has    grow  n   w  it  h    her  inci . 

while  tl  •  few  and  elementary,  her  VOCab 

ioi e  of  t lie  'a,, 1 1,|  about 
■ 

utle,  and  th< 
telli  ct  mil  i  linsin  fluency 

icy  which 
H<  i  i    due  quite  a-  much  to  her 

tural  apl  * 
1 

iuld  amu 

with  .1.  I 
I  I    in. pure    I  P. 

V   felt.   Ill,    I 


learned  it,  would  go  on  wit!  i  igerness  to  find  its  counter 

part  on  other]  us  naturally  became  interested  in 

the  subject  of    which    tin     word-    treated,    and    as    books    W( 

placed  in  her  hands  suited  to   I  e,  she  was  soon  reading 

simple  stories       [n  selectu  -    Foi    II. 'en  to  read,  it  has 

never  occurred  to  m.  to  choost  them  with  reference  to  her 
misfortune.  I  have  read  to  her  such  publications  as  other 
children  of  her  age  read  and  take  delight  in.  and  the  same  rule 
has  been  observed  in  placing  in  her  hands  books  printed  in 
raised  letter-.  she  hasagreal  fondness  for  reading,  grasps 
the  ideas  quickly,  and  has  a  faculty  of  embodying  them  in 
language  often  quite  different  horn  that  used  by  the  auth< 
for  instance,  while  reading  to  her  from  Pickens's  ••  Child's  His 
torv  of  England  "  I  came  to  th<  Bentence,  "  Still  the  spirit oi 
the  brave  Britons  was  not  broken."  I  asked  her  wiial 
thought  that  meant  ;  she  replied.  "  I  think  it  means  that  the 
brave  Britons  were  not  discouraged  because  the  Etonians  had 
won  so  many  battles,  and  they  wished  all  the  more  to  drive 
them  away."  The  very  next  lines  are  still  more  idiomatic: 
••When  Suetonius  left  the  country,  they  fell  upon  his  troops 
and  retook  the  island  of  Anglesea."    This  is  her  interpretation 

Of  the  sentence  :  --It  means,  that  when  the  Roman  general 
had  gone  away,  the  Britons  began  to  fight  again  ;  and  because 
the  Roman  soldiers  had  do  general  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Britons,  and  lost  the  island  they  had 
captured."  During  the  first  year  spent  with  Helen  I  read  to 
her  .me  day  a  pretty  story  called  "  Hyacinthus"  winch  I  found 

in  a  plant  and  Hower-seed  catalogue  :  it  impressed  her  very 
much,  and  she  made  great  US6  of  it  in  her  conversation  and 
writing  for  some   time  after. 

She  commits  to  memory  both  prose  and  poetry  in  large 
measure,  and  many  times  surprises  us  by  repeating  p 
from  some  favorite  author,  when  we  have  not  previously 
known  that  she  had  memorized  any  portion  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  absorbed  the  ideas  and  even  the 
words  of  a  writer,  and.  not  having  the  key  to  their  exact 
meaning,  they  lay  dormant  in  her  mind  until  some  experience 
brought  their  application  to  her.  when  a  comprehension  of 
their  meaning  ami  significance  flashed  the  language  before  her 
mental  vision. 

She  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes,  and  has   committed    to    memory    many  of   Ins  poems. 

During  the  winter  of  L889   90,  which    we   spent  at  the  Perkins 

Institution  in  South   1'.. -t..n.  she   was  a  member  of  a  olasB  in 
zoology.     One  day.  the  teacher.  Miss  Bennett,  was  explaining 

to  the  class  the  habit  of  the   chambered  nautilus:    holding  the 
shell  of  the  mollusk  in    her  hand,  she  minutely  described  it  in 

detail     I  Bat  by  Helen's  side,  repeating  the  instruction  to  her 

with  my  lingers.      When  the  shell    was   passed  to  her.  in  turn. 
for  «  lamination,  she  felt  it  over  verj  carefully,  rose  to  b<  i 
and, greatly  to  m\  surprise  and  astonishment,  slowly  ,,  (  . 
Dr.  Holmes's  beautiful  poem  on  this  Bubject,"The  Chambi 

Nalltlllls." 

During  this  winter  (1891   93)  I  went   with  her  into  th< 
ulnl,.  q  light   sn-.u    was  falling,  and   let    her  t- « 1  the  fal 
,1;,l  ,  eared  to  enjoj   it   verj  much  indeed      \ 

weB\  ,,,.  ,  ited  tic  »<   words:  "Out  of  thecloud  fol  I 

,  |     w  ,,,,  ■  I    inquired   of  her 

ul|1,  me  did  not  remember  1  ••  "• 

did  .ct  - to  I  no*    that   she   had  learnt  Lit       La  1       i  not 

,t.    I     in. 
]us    |      .  |     all.. I     the     word     ..i    d.  KSriptioi 

to  reiuembei  it  ' 

tth(    lesci  ption  did  Dot  app< 
!„„,:  rint  in  ti  •  but  ""••  1:"'.N-  M 

,,.,,.    t<>0k    Upon    I.e.  self    tie      I 

in  o  ■  '  b3   ,i" 

Lin,  i         fello        winoi    i  '  "  s,l"u 

llal.. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air. 
Chit  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken. 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken. 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

It  would  seem  that  Helen  bad  learned  and  treasured  the 
memory  of  tins  expression  of  the  poet,  and  this  morning  in 
the  snow-storm  had  found  its  application. 

As  the  two  principal  avenues  of  perception  were  hopelessly 
closed  to  Helen  at  the  commencement  of  her  education,  and  | 
the  manual  alphabet  appealed  more  directly  and  forcibly  to 
her  remaining  sense  of  touch  than  any  other  known  medium 
of  communication,  it  was  made  the  channel  through  which 
her  ideas  could  flow.  She  became  very  proficient  in  its  use ; 
ordinary  conversation  could  be  communicated  to  her  with 
comparative  ease,  and  she  could  herself  spell  eighty  common 
words  in  a  minute.  For  three  years  the  manual  alphabet  had 
been  her  only  means  of  intercourse  with  the  outside  world ; 
by  its  means  she  had  accpiired  a  comprehensive  vocabulary, 
which  enabled  her  to  converse  freely,  read  intelligently,  and 
write  good  idiomatic  English.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse  to 
utter  audible  sounds  was  strong  within  her,  and  the  constant 
efforts  I  made  to  repress  this  instinctive  tendency  were  of  no 
avail.  I  considered  that  if  she  could  learn  to  speak,  her  in- 
ability to  watch  the  lips  of  others  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  intelligent  use  of  oral  language. 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90  she  became  gradually  con- 
scious that  her  means  of  communication  with  others  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  by  her  little  friends  and  playmates 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  one  day  her  thoughts  found 
expression  in  the  following  questions:  "How  do  the  blind 
girls  know  what  to  say  with  their  mouths?"  "  Why  do  you 
not  teach  me  to  talk  like  them  .' "  "  Do  deaf  children  ever 
learn  to  speak  .' "  I  explained  that  there  were  schools  where 
deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak,  but  that  they  could  see 
their  teachers'  mouths,  and  learn  partly  in  that  way.  She  in- 
terrupted me  to  say  that  she  was  sure  she  could  feel  my. 
mouth  very  well.  A  short  time  after  this  conversation  a  lady 
came  to  Bee  her,  and  told  her  about  the  deaf  and  blind  Nor- 
wegian child.  Ragnhild  Kaata,  who  had  been  taught  to  speak, 
and  to  understand,  by  touching  the  lips  of  her  teacher,  what 
be  said  to  her.  Helen's  joy  over  this  good  news  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  "  I  am  so  delighted."  she  said,  "for 
dow  I  know  thai  1  shall  learn  to  speak  too."  I  promised  to 
take  her  to  Bee  a  kind  lady  who  knew  all  about  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  who  would  know  it  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
learn  to  speak.  -Oh.  yes,  I  can  learn."  was  her  eager  re]  >ly  ; 
•  ■  |  |  i ..       i  can,  because  Ragnhild  has  1<  arned  to  speak."     She 

did  not  in<  ntion  the  subject  again  thai  day,  bui  it  was  evident 
that   Bhe  thought  of  little  else,  and  thai  night   she  was  not  able 

to  sli 

She  began    immediately    to    make    BOUnds,    which  she  called 

aking,  and  I  -aw  the  necessity  of  correci  instruction,  since 
herheari  wassel  upon  learning  to  talk.  Accordingly.  I  went 
with  her  to  ask  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sarah  Puller, 

t)1(.    principal    of    the    Horace    Mann    School    for    the     Deal',  on 

Newbury  street,    Boston.     M        Fuller  was  much  delighted 
with  the  child's  earn*  ad  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  com 

menccd  to  teach  her. 

\  from  the  day  when   Helen  became 

consc  ou    tl  '^'^  communicate  her  physical  wants,  her 

thought     and  I  •  through  the  arbitrary  Lanj 

the  time  wrh<  •  I  bar  nrsi  lesson 

i,,  the  iiioi  e  nal  I  im<  nt  of  human  inter 

-     I  nol     cut"  lit     at     tirsl    to    I . . 

,1,  [Ued  in  Hii  I  ipatieni  to  pronounce  w 

.,,,.,  l<  ogth  «>f  the  word  or  the  difficult]  of  the 

ed  to  d  •    b<  i 


When  she  had  been  talking  for  less  than  a  week,  she  met  her 
friend  Mr.  Eodocanachi,  and  immediately  began  to  struggle 
with  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  ;  nor  would  she  give  it  up 
until  she  was  able  to  articulate  the  word  distinctly.  Her  in- 
terest in  this  instruction  never  diminished  for  a  moment,  and 
in  her  eagerness  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  her 
on  all  sides  she  taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost.  In  less  than 
a  month  she  was  able  to  converse  intelligibly  in  oral  language. 
The  child's  own  ecstacy  of  delight  when  she  was  first  able  to 
utter  her  thoughts  in  living  and  distinct  speech  was  shared  by 
all  who  witnessed  the  almost  miraculous  achievement.  Her 
success  was  more  complete  and  inspiring  than  even  those  had 
dreamed  or  expected  who  best  knew  her  marvellous  intelli 
gence  and  great  mental  capacity. 

She  very  much  prefers  to  speak  rather  than  to  spell  with  her 
fingers,  and  makes  rapid  improvement  in  the  art ;  she  now 
uses  speech  almost  exclusively,  seldom  employing  her  fingers 
in  conversation  except  when  she  wishes  to  communicate  a  silent 
message,  and  is  greatly  pleased  when  told  by  strangers  that 
they  readily  understand  her  articulation.  She  often  reads 
aloud  to  the  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  I  noticed 
her,  not  many  days  since,  reading  and  repeating  from  memory 
to  them  from  Miss  Alcott's  story  of  "  Little  Women." 

She  can  read  somewhat  from  our  lips  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  could,  I  think,  become  quite  expert  in  this  practice,  did 
we  devote  any  time  to  assist  her ;  as  it  is,  she  often  surprises 
us  by  catching  at  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  as  we 
utter  them.  She  has  already  read  in  this  way  words  in  for- 
eign languages  with  which  she  was  not  acquainted.  She  un- 
derstands the  necessity  of  close  observation,  and  carefully 
notes  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting  from  articulation. 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN, 

Teacher  of  Helen  Keller. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1892. 
Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  JBlind,  South  Boston. 

Dear  Miss  Sullivan  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  your  account  of  how  you  taught  Helen  Keller, 
which  you  have  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Souvenir 
issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  Your  paper  is  full  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  it  contains  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant suggestions. 

1  am  particularly  struck  by  your  statement  that  you  gave 
Helen  books  printed  in  raised  letters  "  long  before  she  could 
read  them,"  and  that  u  she  would  amuse  herself  for  hours  each 
day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words,  searching 
for  such  words  as  she  kneio,"  etc. 

I  consider  that  statement  as  of  very  great  significance  and 
importance  when  I  try  to  account  for  her  wonderful  familiarity 
with  idiomatic  English.  She  is  such  an  exceptional  child  that 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  every  thing  to  her  marvellous  mind,  and 
forget  thai  language  conies  from  without,  and  not  from  within. 
She  could  not  intuitively  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic 
English  expressions.  II  is  absolutely  certain  that  such  expres- 
sions niiisi  have  been  taught  to  her  before  she  could  use  them; 
and  if  you  can  show  us  bow  if  was  done,  feacbers  of  the  deaf 
all  over  the  world   will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  great  problem  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  the  teach- 
ing of  idiomal  ic  Language. 

I  am  sine  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  will  support  me  in 
urging  you  to  tell  us  all  you  can  as  to  the  part  played  by  books 
in  tin  instruction  of  Helen  Keller.  \\'e  should  like  to  form 
an  idea  of   the  quantity  and  quality  "f   the  reading  matter  pre 

sented  for  her  examination  "long  before  she  could  read  the 

i 

How  much  time  did  she  devote   to  the  examination  of  Ian 
guage  which  she  could   txoi    understand,  in  her  search  for  the 

woid      that    she  knew?        I     would    Suggest    thai     you    give   lis  a 


:  the  books  she  has  read,  arranging  them,  as  well  as  yon 

in  the  order  of  presentation.     Teachers  of  the  deal  find 

•  difficulty  in  -    suitable    hook-  for  their  pupils  : 

I  am  sure  they  would  thank  you  especially  for  the  names 

-      books  that    have    given    Helen    pleasure,    and    have 

1  most  profitable  iu  her  instruction. 

y(  ihoayt  talked  !     H  I      mid  to  a 

led  that  other*  should  do  tl,, 
-unievi.u  mean  by  this  that  you  talked  with 
■  your  mouth  ;  that  you  Bpelled  into  her 
I  what  yon  would  have  spoken    to  a  seeing  and  hearing 
\  •     •    you  have  "  always "  done  this.     Are  we 

tl)  ,,,  |  that    you    pursued    this    method  from  the   very 

her   education,    and    that    you    Bpelled   com] 
I  idiomatic  expressions  into  her  hand  be/on  »ht 
standing  the  language  fed*     If 

|  ler  the  point  to  be  of  bo  much  importance 

that  I  would  i  to  elaborate    the    statement,  and  make 

fectly  clear  and  unmistakable. 
-  very  Bincerely, 

'  LLEXANDEB  GRAHAM  BELL. 

Sotth  Boston.  1£as&,  January  26,  L892 

Dr.  A  '  '::aham  Bell. 

B     :  Thanking  you  for  your  very  complimentary  men- 

my  paper  prepared  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Souve- 
nir "Helen   Keller,"  I  will  say  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
v  tii  your  inquiries;  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  the 
can  derive,  from  my  experience  with  my 
little  pupil,  any  assistance  and  encouragement  in 
impartu  I  children  a  knowledge  and  command  of  idio- 

matic  langui 

:   and  blind  child,  Helen  Keller,  whom   it  was 

my  good  fortune  to  have  placed  under  my  care  almost  five 

appealed  to  my  woman's  heart  on  account  of  her 

•  me,  with  which  in  part  I  knew  from  experience  how  to 

ace  w  >n    my  affection    by  her  sweet    and 

•  .  •       Lb  soon  as  we  were  able  to  communicate  with 

•J  the  manual  alphabet,  I  was  enabled  to 

ibstitute  to  her  for  sight  and  hearing.     I  I 

tab.  at  uith  my  fingei  a  as   I  could   make  her 

iprehend  the  meaning  I  wished  to  convey.     Of  course,  at 

I    but    slowly:    but   as  each    sentence  was 

e,  she  gained  rapidly  in  a  knowledge  of 
ind  by  1     -     •         I  was  goon  able  to  give  her  a  better 
with  her  Hurroundings      I  talked  to  hei   almost 
M  her  waking  hours;  Bpelled  into  her  band  a  de 
transpiring  around  as,  what  I  saw.  what 
I  others  were  doing — any  thing,  every  thing. 

ing  tins  I  osed  multitudes  of  words  ahe  did 
me  understao  I.  and  the  exact  definition  of  which 
plain  :  but  I  never  abbreviated  or  omitted 
celled  all  my  aenfc  •  fully  and  correctly      f 

tie  girl  with  my  fin   i  [  should  have  talked 

my  mouth   bad  she  been  a  bearing  child ;  and  no 
niin-li   more  w  ith  my  I  ad  more  con 

I    Would  have  'lone  with  my  mouth  had  she  pos 
1  hearing,  for,  had  she  the  full  u 

lependent  on  me  for 
i  i.i  \\  i  -  n  »h<  had  I"  com<  familiar 
I  had  cards  and  books  placed  b 

once  an  unfailing 
ction  to  I  • 
I  the  part  play<  d  by  booki 

)|.      i .  i    .i         [  do  not  l.nou  tl    •  l 
■ 

•  1 1 1 1 1 1 ;  i  r  j  ■  1  of  idiom         I 
I   mi  confi 
1 1 '  -in in >i ii >  1  '  tin 


fact   that  books  printed  in  raised  letters  were  placed  in  her 
hands  ahe  knew  the  formation  of  the  letters:  it  at 

once  became  her  delight  to  Btudy  tl  i  a.  with  her  Bensi 

tive  fingers,  for  many  hour-  each  day.  not  as  a  Lesson,  but  as  a 
pastime.     I  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  she  ac 
quired  the  use  of  words  she  had  learned  by  first  finding  them 
on  the  printed  page,  inquired  ^i  me  their  meaning,  and  applied 
them  in  constructing  sentences      [1  wasnot  long  bef « 
would  repeat  to  me  a  story  ahe  had  read  m  her  hook:    1  m< 
from  the  mass  of  words  she  had  passed  her  fing« 

would  many  times  become  | ed  of  the  plot   or 

the  tale,  and  recount  it  to  me  with  her  fingers,  using 
words  by  winch  she  could  make  me  understand  her  meaning, 
often  the  same  used  in  the  book  for  Beveral  sentence. ;  the  full 
meaning  of  many  of  these  words  she  could  not  have  understood 
but    by  their  connection  with  others  wind,  she   did   know 

Sometimes,  in  amusing  herself  in  this  way  With  her  b 

would  become  completely  puzzled,  and  come  to  me  for  help. 

I  would  then  read  to  her  (always  Bpelling  the  words  into  her 
hand),  when  with  great  eagerness  Bhe  would  re-readit  tor  he 
self  with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  always  expecting  my  Bym 

pathy  and  companionship  to  talk  the  story  oxer  with  her,   and 

participate  in  her  appreciation  of  the  author's  portrayal  ot  his 

subject       In  doing  this  we  naturally  made  use  of   many  torn,. 
pression  not  found  in  the  hook,  and  thus  she  readily  dis 
,.,„,,,,,    ^   meaning  of  words   not    previously  understood. 
The  more  Helen  used  her  books,  the  more  she  desired  tod< 

and  much  time  was  spent  in  the  manner  described. 

Iu  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hooks  furnished 

Helen  before  she  knew  many  words.  1  cannot  give  a  list  that 
Will  be  of  much  value  to  teachers  of  the  deaf,  as,  on  account 
of  Helens  double  misfortune,  she  could  not   he  suppli* 

deaf  children  can  who  have  the  B<  use  of  sight,  with  a  selection 

from  the  almost  limitless  number  of  beautifully  punted  ami 

Qlustrated  books  for  children  of  all  ages  which  our  bookstores 

so  generously  display. 

[  could  only  read  to  her  with  my  lingers,  and  describe  to 

her  in  the  same  manner  the  illustrations,  from  any  of  these 
interesting  and  attractive  publications.     The  expense  of  print 

ing  hooks  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  enormously  greater  in 
proportion  than  for  ordinary  printing.  A  hook  that  one  could 
purchase  for  from  twenty  live    to   fifty    cents,  for   the  use  o\'  a 

seeing  child,  would,  if  prepared    for  the   use  of  a  blind  child, 

COBt    at    least    t  hlee  dl  'Hals. 

The  only  books  which  1  had  to  place  in  Helen's  hands  at  the 

beginning  of   my  work  with  ler  were    the    lh  uuer  and  a  B< 
ef    Seven   Volumes  of    BChool   leaders  such    as    are    iii   Use  in  the 
Primary      Department     at     the     Perkins     Institution    at     South 
Boston;    these   eight    Volumes   and    a    copy    of     "Our    World 

i  ography)  constituted  our  entire  library  of  books  in  raised 

print  for  many  months.  As  to  how  much  time  was  spent  bj 
tin-  little  girl  in  passing   her  lingers  over  th.    pag<  -  in  th(  B< 

volumes,  searching  for  such   words  a-  -he    knew.    I   cannot 
you  a  definite    estimate,  an\    more    than     I    could    tell   you  how 

much  time  shi  to  her  doll  or  to  her  toys;  but  she  pie 

ferred  the  books  to  either  doll  "i  toys,  and  spent  much  mon 
time  with  them  Verj  minx  bappj  hours  were  devoted  to 
this  practice  with  her  books  ever^  day;  it  often  required  Bpecial 

pleading  to  induce  hei    t< i  leave  1 1 In  March,  1  ^N>    Mi 

1  ■         raplncal    lo  ad.r  in  i  I 

print      She  .  i h  phased  with  it,  and  took  ^real  tie 

light  in  the   l.  j  ot   manj   entirely   nen  words  to  hei  on 

o    p  .   .       Not  if ter  thi    she  had  two  volumi 

of  n  I  I  I  ions  in  pi  os.  and 

pO<   t  I   \        tl  "III  1  >OOll       elil  Itle.l 

II.    i         \\  h.  n  .'. .   i  t..   Boston,  in  M  <\  ot  t bin 

ety  of  literal  punt   at   t be 

hln  o  v  ol  t  Im    Institution      Shi   r<  id  "Life  and  liei  <  bihl 
bj  I  rl      t  Kiity  D  P 

In  i  Im    n  •  I      id  In  .  n  n 


df 


by  spelling  the  words  into  her  hand,  such  books  and  selections 
as  I  had  at  command  of  the  character  that  other  children  of 
her  age  enjoy.  Iu  August,  1888.  I  read  to  her  in  this  way  the 
popular  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
Her  delight  in  the  hook  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  resrjonse  to 
her  earnest  entreaty  Mr.  Anagnos  had  this  story  put  in  raised 
print :  since  then  she  has  re-read  it  many  times  for  herself. 

As  I  have  never  kept  a  record  of  the  books  Helen  has  read, 
or  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  read  books  to  her,  therefore  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request  in  full ; 
but  among  the  books  which  Helen  has  read  and  enjoyed  par- 
ticularly. I  recall  "Most  Celebrated  Diamonds:"  "Little 
Women  ;  "  "  Tauglewood  Tales  ;  "  ••  Wonder  Book  ;  "  "In  His 
Name  ;  "  "  A  Man  without  a  Country  :  "  "  Bible  Stories  :  *" 
"  Greek  Heroes  ;  "  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  "  "  The  Sleeping 
Sentinel ;  "  "  Stories  by  Haus  Christian  Andersen  ;  "  "  The 
Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isles:'-  "Christmas  Carol"  (Dickens) : 
"Child's  History  of  England"  (Dickens);  "American  Prose 
Selections:"     "Birds'    Christmas    Dinner:"    "Sara    Crewe:" 

!  ungeline  ;  "  "  Hiawatha."  and  many  other  of  Longfellow's 
Poems :  -  Enoch  Arden  ; "  Holmes's  Poems ;  Whittier's 
Poems:   "Stories  of  American  Progress."  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  story  by  Mrs.  Burnett  before  mentioned, 
the  following  are  titles  of  hooks  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  to  Helen  since  that  date:  "  Queens  at  Home."  "Triangu- 
lar Society."  "Donald  and  Dorothy,"  "  Black  Beauty."  "  Capt. 
January."  three  of  Abbott's  Rollo  books  (Borne,  Germany,  and 
Naples),  "Little  St.  Elizabeth,"  "  Stories  from  Roman  His- 
tory." "Stories  from  Shakespeare"  (by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb),  "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol."  "Veronica."  etc. 
Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN 


Chelsea,  Mass..  March  15,  18!)± 
Hon.  Jons  Hit/. 

Superintendent  of  the  Volta  linn. an.  Washington^  1>.  C. 
Dsab  Sih  :  Since  my  paper  was  prepared  for  the  second  edi 
tion  of  the   Souvenir  "Helen    Keller."   some  facts   have   been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  are  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Bubjecl  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by  my  little  pupil, 
and  if  it  is  not   already  too  late  for   publication  in  this  issue  of 
the  Souvenir,  I  shall  be  glad  ii  1  may  have  opportunity  to  men 
tion  them  in  detail. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  remembered  thai  in  my  paper,  where  allu- 
sion is  made  to  Belen's  remarkable  memory,  it  is  noted  thai 
to  retain    in    her   mind    many  forms  of  expression 
which,  at  the  time  they  are  received,  she  probably  does  not 
understand;   but    when   further  information   is  acquired,  the 
language  retained  in  her  memory  finds  full  or  partial  expres 
-i'iii  in  hei   conversation  or  writing,  according  as  it  proves  of 
ter  or  less  value  t<>  ber  in  the  fitness  of  its  application  to 
tin-  new  experience       Doubtless  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  every 
intelligent  child,  and  should  oot,  perhaps,  be  considered  worthy 
pecial  mention  in  Belen's  case,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  child 
who  is  deprived  of  th<  :  sight  and  bearing  might  not 

I"  •    I  •  cted  to  be  as  mentally  gifted  as  this  little  girl  proves  to 
bence  it   is  quite  possible  we  may  be  inclined  to  class  as 
mai  rellous  many  things  we  discover  in  the  development  of  her 
character  which  do  Dot  merit  Buch  an  -  iplanation. 

In  th<  I        j  ix    pardon*  d  if  1  appear  to  over 

..it.  the  i,  mai  kabli  m<  i  itj  and  power  ot  comi 

which  in\  little  pupil  I 

uriah  to  add  that,  whili    l  own  that  Helen  mad< 

ppeal  to 
her  "ii  and   fine  poel  b,  yet  n  ■  •  at    d<  ■•>  lop 

:  that  I  have  oot 

in  th»  .,  i,,  ii,, 

i  earl]  pai  t   oi   hi  r 

edui    tion  ]  ill  knowli  be  read  and 


of  nearly  all  the  stories  which  were  read  to  her,  and  could 
without  difficulty  trace  the  authority  of  any  adaptations  noted 
in  her  writing  or  conversation  ;  and  I  have  always  been  much 
pleased  to  observe  how  appropriately  she  applies  the  expres- 
sions of  a  favorite  author  in  her  own  compositions. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  her  published  letters 
give  evidence  of  how  valuable  this  power  of  retaining  the  mem- 
ory of  beautiful  language  has  been  to  her.  One  warm,  sunny 
day  in  early  spring,  when  we  were  at  the  North,  the  balmy  at 
mosphere  appears  to  have  brought  to  her  mind  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  Hiawatha,"  and  she  almost  sings 
with  the  poet,  "  The  ground  was  all  aquiver  with  the  stir  of 
new  life.  My  heart  sang  for  very  joy.  I  thought  of  my  own 
dear  home.  I  knew  that  in  that  sunny  land  spring  had  come 
in  all  its  splendor.  '  All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms,  all  its 
flowers  and  all  its  grasses.'" 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  she 
makes  mention  of  her  Southern  home,  she  gives  so  close  a  re- 
production from  a  poem  by  one  of  her  favorite  authors  that  I 
will  give  extracts  from  Helen's  letter  and  from  the  poem  it- 
self : 


EX  TRACT    FROM    HELEN'S 
LETTER. 


FROM  THE  POEM  ENTITLED 
"SPRING."  BY  DR.  OLI- 
VER WENDELL  HOLMES. 


[The  entire  Utter  is  published  on 
pp.   -24")  and   24(1  of  the   Report  of      The     blue-bird,     breathing    from 
tfa   Perkins  Institution  for  1891.]  his  azure  plumes 


The   blue-bird     with    his    azure 


The    fragrance    borrowed   from 


plumes,    the    thrush    clad    all    in  the  myrtle  blooms ; 

brown,  the  robin  jerkin-  his  spas-  The  thrush,  poor  wanderer,  drop- 

modic   throat,    the    oriole    drifting  ping  meekly  down. 

like  a  flake  of  tire,  the  jolly  bobo-  Clad  in  llis  remnant  of  autumnal 

link  and  his  happy  mate,  the  mock-  brown; 

uig-bird  imitating  the  notes  of  all.  The  oriole,  drifting  like  a  flake 

tlie    red-bird    with    his    one    sweet  of  fire 

trill,  and   the   busy  little  wren,  are  Rent  by  a  whirlwind  from  a  blaz- 

all  making  the  trees  in  our  front  ing  spire; 

yard  ring  with  their  glad  songs.  The  robin,  jerking  his  spasmodic 

throat, 
Repeats  imperious,  his  staccato 

note  ; 
The    crack-brained    bobolink 

courts  his  e.razy  mate. 
Poised  on  a  bullrush  tipsy  with 

his  weight: 
Nay,  in  his  cage  the  lone  canary 

sings. 
Feels    the    soft    air,  and   spreads 
his  idle  wings. 

On  the  last  day  of  April  she  uses  another  expression  from 
the  same  poem,  which  is  more  an  adaptation  than  a  reproduc- 
tion :  "  To-morrow  April  will  hide. ber  tears  and  blushes  be- 
nt at  Ii  the  flowers  of  lovely  May." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  tit  the  Perkins  Institution,  dated  May 
17.  L889,  she  gives  a  reproduction  from  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  stories,  which  I  had  read  to  her  not  long  before. 
This  letter  is  published  in  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  (18i)l), 
|i  'Jul.  The  original  story  was  read  to  her  from  a  copy  of 
"Andersen's  Stories."  published  by  Leavitt  &  Allen  Bros.,  and 
may  be  found  on  p.  !)7  of  Part  I  in  that  volume. 

Ber  admiration  for  the  impressive  explanations  which  Bishop 
Brooks  lias  given  her  of  the  Fat  berhood  of  God  is  well  known. 
In  one  of  liis  letters,  speaking  of  how  God  in  every  way  tells  us 

<d  bis  love,  lie  says:    "  I  think  lie  writes  it  even  upon  the  walls 

of  the  greal   house  of  nature  which  we  live  in   that  he  is  our 
Father."     The  next  year  al  Andover  she  said:  "It  seems  to 

me  the  world    is    full  of  goodness,  beauty,  and    love;   and  how 

il  we  must   be  t"  <>ur  heavenly  Father,  who  has  given  us 

BO  much  to  iiiji'N  '       Hi-  love  and  can     are  written  all  over  the 

Will         I  .1      Oat  I': 

III   ||l(  s,.  hit  i  i  nee    1 1 1  1<  11  lias  come   ill  contact    With  so 

main  i  bo  are  abb   to  converse  freely  with  her,  she  has 

mad(   tin  acquau  banc*   oi    ome  literature;  with  which  I  am  not 


in  the  reading  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  her,  much 

r  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  she  pose  poeti- 

The  ;  the  book  -  -  become  to  her 

:  _  -.  to  which  her  imaginative  |  j  ire  life  and 

color.     -  i  int<  >  the  midst  of  the  events 

portrayed  in  tin-  story  she  reads  or  is  told,  and  the  characters 

ome  real  t«>  her;  — li«-  rejoices  when  justice 

i.  :      The  pictures 

a  on  her  memory  appear  to  make  an  indeli 

;  many  times,  when  an  experience  comes  to 

oilar  in  ■  the  laiuj  rts  forth  with  won 

•. .  like  the  reflection  from  a  minor. 

fted  by  nature  thai  she  seeme  able  to 
I  with  only  the  faintest   touch  of  explanation  every 
sternal  relations.     One  day  in  Alabama,  as 
wild  flowers  near  the  springs  on  the  hill- 
to   understand   for  the  first   time  tl 
-  irrounded  by  mountains,  and  >\u    exclaimed  : 
iwding  around  the  Bprings  to  look  at 
tiful  reflections !       I    on  not  able  to  state  where 
is  language,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
r  from  without,  a>  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
1  of  tin-  visual  s(  use  to  originate  such  a  descrip- 
I  •  .       visil  i"  Lexington,  Haas.,  she  writes : 

iM  see  the  forest  monarchs  bend  their 
•  ■  the  little  children  of  the  woodlands 
The  anemone,  the  wild  violet,  the 
rod  the  funny  little  curled-up  tons  all  peeped  out  at 
th   the  brown   leaves."     She  closes   this  letter 

i  .   :    :     M   •ijiheus    has  touched    my  eye 

lden  wand."     Here, again,!  am  unable  to  state 

OllS. 

med  to  j  ies  w  hich  exercise  the 

and  retains  th<  spirit  in  all  Buch 

•  -lit  not  until  this  winter  have  I  been  conscious  that 

ict  language  of  imaginative  writ- 

•  ■  is  berself  unable  to  trace  their 
iiithoi 

i  little  Btory  she  wrote  in  October  I 

iscumbia, which  she  termed  -An 

work  upon  it  about  two  weeks. 

•  An  pleasure.     When  it  was 

i  it  in  the  family, it  occasioned  much  com 

itiful  imagery  used,  and  we  could 

Helen  could  such  pictures  w ith 

\-  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 

■\e  inquired  of  her  where  Bhe  read 

I  I  it;  it  i-  in\  story  for  Mr.  ajoag 

l  I  thai   she  could  w  rite 

I  •  dished   than   I  bad  been   maw 

■  lit-  Of   inv  little   pupil, 

•  I  many  beautiful  thoughts  on 
•    during  the 

• 

title  to  "The!  B  mote 

Inch  the  storj  treated  i  to  this 

!  written  bj  Heh  d  in 

i    manner;  I 

II  ■    i  little  letter,  and. 

I  both  b\  mull  to  m      \ 

'  I 

I  hill.ll.el     Of    the      1/ 

I 

■ 

I 

.1  i 

II  ! 


B8  quoted    from    ;  es    were    so    much   alike    m 

thought  and  expn  -  ,1U.  that  Miss  Canby'e 

story  must  at  some  tim.  ;  i  to  Helen. 

As  I  had  myself  never  read  I  jr,  or  even  heard  of  the 

l»ook.  I   inquired  it    Bhe   knew    anything  about  the 

matter,  and  found  she  did  -  a    utterly   unabl 

recall  either  the  name  ol  .    or  the  book.     Careful  ex 

animation  was  made  of  tie  -,  d  print  in  the  library 

of  the   Perkins   Institution   to  ham  if  any  i  from  this 

volume  could  be   found   there;  l>ut    nothing   was  discovi 
I  then  concluded  that  the  Btorj   must  have  been  read  to  her  a 
long  time  ago,  as  her  memory   u>ually  retains  with  great  dis 
tinctnesa  facts  and  impressions  which  have  been  committed  to 
its  keeping. 

After  making  careful  inquiry,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
information  that  our  friend  Mrs  S  *  Hopkins  had  a  CO] 
this  hook  iii  1888,  which  was  presented  to  her  little  daughter 
in  l*7:i  or  L874  Helen  and  myself  spent  the  Bummei  of  b^ 
with  Mrs.  Hopkins  at  her  home  in  Brewster,  Mass..  where  she 
kindly  relieved  me,  a  part  of  the  time,  of  tin  car.  o|  my  little 
charge,  she  amused  and  entertained  Helen  by  reading  to  her 
from  a  collection  of  juvenile  publications,  among  which  was 
the  copy  of  " Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends ; "  and,  whih  M  - 
Hopkins  does  not   remember  this  story  of   "  Frost    Fan 

she  is  confident  that  she  read  to  Helen  extracts,  if  not  entire 
stories,  from  this  volume.  But  as  sin  was  not  able  to  find 
her  copy,  and  applications  for  the  volume  at  bookston 
Boston,  Albany.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
resulted  only  in  failure.  Bearch  was  instituted  for  the  author 
herself.  This  became  a  difficult  task,  as  her  publishers  in 
Philadelphia  had  retired  from  business  many  years  ago;  how 
ever,  it   was  eventually  discovered  that   her  residence  is  at    Wil 

mington,  Delaware,  ami  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
book,  L889,  were  obtained   from   her.     She  has  since  secured 

and  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  first  edition.       I  h  arn  from 
Miss  Canby    that    several  of  the  fairy  stories  contained  in  this 

book  were  first  printed  in  a  popular  magazine  entitled   Our 
Young  Folks,  published  in  Boston  1865    7:5. 

The  most  generOU8  and  gratifying  letters  have  been  received 
from    Miss    Caiibv     by     Helen's    friend-,    a    few    extracts    from 

which  are  given. 

Under  date  of  February  '1 1.  L892,  after  mentioning  the  order 
of  the  publication  of  the  stories  in  the  magazine,  she  win. 

All  the  stories  wen-  revised  before  publishing  them  in  book  form; 
additions  were  made  to  the  Dumber  ;is  first  published,  1  think,  and  some 
of  the  tiths  may  nave  been  ehangi  '1. 

In    the    same  letter  she   W  lite-  ; 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  her  understand  that  I  am  glad  she 

enjoyed  my  story,  ami  that  I  hope  the  new  1 k   will  give  her  pleasure 

bj  renewing  her  friendship  with  tin-  Fairies.       I  shall  write  to  hei 
short  time.      I  am  so  muob  impressed  with  what   I   have  learned  "t"  her 

thai  I  have  written  a  little  | m  entitled  "  \  Silent  Singer."  win.  b  I 

i  to  her  mother  after  a  while.      Can  yon  tell  me  m   what  papei  the 
Le  appeared  accuninx  Helen  of  pla^riarism,  and  givin  from 

both  stories  ?     I  should  like  mnch  to  we  it,  and  t..  obtain  a  few  copies* it 
hie. 

Under  lit.  ot    March  •.».  1892,  M       <   robj  \\  rit< 

l    find  tract       in  tie    Report    which  yon   so  Itindl)    sent   me,  of  little 

hich    must    liav  .  .|  l.\ 

I 

I  'it  of  the  Report   tl 
much  likt    i  •  the  "  D 

' nil)  a.  in  in i nil 

thai  '   ,\sM 

'    it  would 

.ml  in 
| 
itioll,    .  ..ii!  •    ,11 


Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  so  unkind 
us  to  call  it  a  plagiarism  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  feat  of  memory,  and  stands 
alone,  as  doubtless  much  of  Iter  work  will  in  future,  if  her  mental  powers 
grow  and  develop  with  her  years  as  greatly  as  in  the  few  years  past.  I 
have  known  many  children  well,  have  been  surrounded  by  them  all  my 
life,  and  love  nothing  better  than  to  talk  with  them,  amuse  them,  and 
quietly  notice  their  traits  of  mind  and  character:  but  I  do  not  recollect 
more  than  one  girl  of  Helen's  age  who  had  the  love  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  store  of  literary  and  general  information,  and  the  skill  in 
composition,  which  Helen  possesses.  She  is  indeed  a  "  Wonder-Child." 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Report,  Gazette,  and  Helen's  Journal. 
The  last  made  me  realize  the  great  disappointment  to  the  dear  child  more 
than  before.  Please  give  her  my  warm  love,  and  tell  her  not  to  feel 
troubled  about  it  any  more.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  think  it  was 
anything  wrong  ;  and  some  day  she  will  write  a  great,  beautiful  story  or 
poem  that  will  make  many  people  happy.  Tell  her  there  are  a  few  bitter 
drops  in  every  one's  cup.  and  the  only  way  is  to  take  the  bitter  patiently. 
and  the  sweet  thankfully.  I  shall  love  to  hear  of  her  reception  of  the 
book,  and  how  she  likes  the  stories  which  are  new  to  her. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  stories  published  in  Our 
Young  Folks  with  the  compilation  entitled  "Birdie  and  his 
Fairy  Friends."'  arid  tind  great  differences  in  the  phraseology. 
The  language  used  by  Helen  in  the  adaptations  mentioned  by 
Miss  Canby  resembles  that  of  the  book  and  not  that  ot  the 
magazine ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  Frost  Fairies  "  is  not  found 
in  Our  Young  Folks  at  all. 

The  book  was  evidently  her  source  of  information,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  from  which  edition  the  stories  were  read. 
Both  editions  were  printed  from  the  same  plates,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  identical. 

I  have  now  (March.  1892)  read  to  Helen  "The  Frost  Fairies," 
"  The  Rose  Fairies,"  and  a  portion  of  "  The  Dew  Fairies,''  but 
she  is  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  recog- 
nized them  at  once  as  her  own  stories,  with  variations,  and  was 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  they  could  have  been  published 
before  she  was  born  !  She  thinks  it  is  wonderful  that  two  peo- 
ple should  write  stories  so  much  alike  ;  but  she  still  considers 
her  own  as  original  with  herself. 

I  give' below  a  portion  of  Miss  Canby's  story.  "The  Rose 
Fairies,"  and  also  Helen's  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  containing  her 
"dream,"  so  that  the  likenesses  and  differences  maybe  studied 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject: 

THE  ROSE  FAIRIES. 
///  ••  Birdu  <i ml  his  "Fairy  Friends,"  />//  Margaret  T.  Canby."} 

One  pleasant  morning  little  Birdie  might  have  been  seen  sitting  quietly 
on  tin-  grass-plat  at  the  side  of  hi-  mother's  house,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes. 

It  was  quite  early;  great  Mr.  Sun.  who  is  such  an  early  riser  in  smn- 
in>r  time,  had  n"t  been  up  very  long;  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to 
chirp  their  "good  mornings"  t"  each  other;  and  as  tor  the  flowers,  they 
were  still  asleep.  But  Birdie  was  so  busy  all  day,  trotting  about  the 
house  ami  gard<  n.  that  he  was  always  ready  for  Aw  aesl  at  night,  before 
the  birds  and  flowers  had  thought  of  seeking  their*;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Mr.  Sun  raised  his  head  above  the  green  woods  and  smiled 
lovingly  upon  the  earth.  Birdie  was  often  the  first  to  See  him,  and  to  smile 
back  at  him.  all  the  while  rubbing  Ins  eyes  with  his  dimpled  f i  — - 1  — • ,  until. 
between  smiling  and  rubbing,  he  was  wide  awake. 

Ami  what  do  you  think  he  did  next  ?      Why  the  little  rogue  rolled  into 

his  mamma'-    bed,  and  kissed    lei-  eyelids,  her   cheeks,  ami    her    nth. 

until  she  began  to  dream  that  it  was  raining  kisses  ;  and  at  last  she  opened 
h.  r  eyea  to  -■  i  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  that  it  was  Birdie,  trying  to 
••  kiss  hei  he  said. 

She  loved  her  little  boy  very  dearly,  and  liked  to  make  him  happy,  and 

when  he  said  '     I  I    mamma,  and  let   me  go  out   to    play 

in  the  garden,"  Bhe  cheerfullj  consented;  and,  soon  after,  Birdie  went 
down-etaira  in  hi-  mornin  •  ool   linen,  and  with  his  round  face 

brig!  bath,  and   ran  out  on  the  gravel  path  to  plaj 

until  breakl 

He  Hi  ne  nt   I',  look  about   him.  and  think  what    he   should 

do  ft)  in  his  face,  as  if  to  welcome 

him  and  he  hi-  men  I  tie-  bright    eyfl  of    Mr    Sun   looked 

nt     him    .M'ii     i  warm    and    gloM  lUt     Mm   I  m    BOOH   Walked  OH    to 

fuel   -.met  hinj  it  of  <  he  rose-bushes 

iddenlj  clapped  his  hand-,  and 
frith  fere  all  covered 

pale  pink, 
faced  ■  >.iioV  n 


peep  out  from  their  warm  beds  in  winter-time  1><  fore  tin  y  are  quite  will- 
ing to  get  up.  A  tew  days  lie  fore.  Birdie's  papa  had  told  him  thai  the 
"green  balls"  on  the  rose-bushes  had  beautiful  flowers  shut  up  within 
them,  but  the  little  boy  found  it  hard  to  believe,  Tor  he  was  so  young 
that  he  did  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the  summer  be- 
fore. Now  he  found  out  that  his  father's  words  were  true,  for  a  few  days 
of  warm  weather  had  turned  the  "  green  balls"  into  rose-buds,  and  they 
were  so  beautiful  that  it  was  enough  to  make  Birdie  st«nd  still  before 
them,  his  blue  eyes  dancing  with  delight,  and  his  little  hands  clasped 
tightly  together. 

After  a  while  he  weut  nearer,  and  looking  closely  at  the  buds,  found 
that  they  were  folded  up,  leaf  over  leaf,  as  eyelids  are  folded  over  sleep- 
ing eyes,  so  that  Birdie  thought  they  must  be  asleep.  "Lazy  roses, 
wake  up."  said  he,  giving  the  branches  a  gentle  shake:  but  only  the  dew- 
fell  off  iu  bright  drops,  aud  the  flowers  were  still  shut  up.  At  last  Birdie 
remembered  how  he  had  awakened  his  mother  with  kisses,  and  thought 
he  would  try  the  same  plan  with  the  roses:  so  he  drew  up  his  red  lips 
until  they  looked  like  a  rose-bud  too,  aud  bending  down  a  branch  with  a 
lovely  pink  bud  upon  it,  he  kissed  it  softly  two  or  three  times. 

Here  the  similarity  in  the  language  of  the  story  to  that  in 
the  letter  ceases. 

HELEN'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  ANAGNOS. 

(Written  February  2  and  3,  1890.) 

[  This  letter  /rem  enclosed  in  another  written  in  French,  elated 

Le  1  fevrier  1890.] 

My  Deae  Mr.  Anagnos  :  You  will  laugh  when  you  open  your  little 
friend's  letter  and  see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has  made  in  French, 
but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  can  write  even  a  short 
letter  in  French.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  please  you  and  my  dear 
teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see  your  little  niece  Amelia.  I  am  sure  we 
should  love  each  other.  I  hope  you  will  bring  some  of  Virginia  Evan- 
ghelides'  poems  home  with  you,  aud  translate  them  for  me.  Teacher 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  our  walk.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  We  met 
a  sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing  on  the  pier  with  a  wee  brother. 
She  gave  me  a  kiss  and  then  ran  away,  because  she  was  a  shy  little  girl. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream  which  I 
had  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little  child  ?  Teacher  says  it  was 
a.  day-dream,  and  she  thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  One 
pleasant  morning  in  the  beautiful  springtime,  T  thought  I  was  sitting  on 
the  soft  grass  under  my  dear  mother's  window,  looking  very  earnestly 
at  the  rose-bushes  which  were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was  quite 
early,  the  sun  had  not  beeu  up  very  long ;  the  birds  were  just  beginning 
to  sing  joyously.  The  flowers  were  still  asleep.  They  would  not  awake 
until  the  sun  had  smiled  lovingly  upon  them.-  I  was  a  very  happy  little 
child  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  large  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  golden 
ringlets  you  can  imagine.  The  fresh  morning  air  blew  gently  in  my 
lace,  as  if  to  welcome  me,  and  be  my  merry  playmate,  and  the  sun 
looked  at  me  with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped  my  chubby 
hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  that  the  rose-bushes  were  covered  with  lovely 
buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and  others  were  delicate  pink, 
and  they  were  peeping  out  from  between  the  green  leaves  like  beautiful 
little  fairies.  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before,  for  I  was  very 
young  and  I  could  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses  had  been  the 
summer  before.  My  little  heart  was  rilled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I  danced 
around  the  rose-bushes  to  show  my  delight.  After  a  while  I  went  very 
near  to  a  beautiful  white  rose-bush  which  was  completely  covered  with 
buds  and  sparkling  with  dew-drops ;  I  bent  down  one  of  the  branches  with 
a  lovely  pure  wdiite  bud  upon  it,  and  kissed  it  softly  many  times;  just  then 
I  felt  two  loving  arms  steal  gently  around  me,  and  loving  lips  kissing  my 
eyelids,  my  cheeks,  and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was  raining 
kisses:  and  at  last  \  O]  ened  my  eyes  to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found 
it  was  m\  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over  me,  trying  to  kiss  me 
awake.  Do  you  like  my  day-dream ?  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will  dream 
again  for  you  some  time. 

Teacher  :md  all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.       I  shall  be  so  glad 

when  you  come  home,  for  I  greatly  miss  you.  Please  give  my  love  to 
your  good  Greek  friends,  ami  tell  them  that  I  shall  come  to  Athens  some 
da\  . 

Lovingly  your  little  friend  and  playmate, 

HELEN  A.  KELLER. 

"TheFrosI  Fairies"  and   "The  Frost  King"  are  gives  in 
full, as  the  differences  :irc  ;is  importani  as  the  resemblances: 
"Till'.  FROST  FAIRIES." 
/■'nan  ••  Birdu  anil  his  /■'air//  Friends,"  by  Margaret  T.  Canby.] 

King  Frost,  oi  Jack  Frost  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  lives  in  a  cold 
country  tar  to  the   North:    but  every   year   he  takes  a,  journey  over   the 

World  HI  a  car  of  golden  cloud-  drawn  l.\  a  strong  and  rapid  steed  called 
••  North   Wind."      Wherever  he  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  things:    he 

buildi  bridges  over  everj  Btream  clear  as  glass  in  appearance,  but  often 
ii  :   li'   puta  He    flowers  and  plants  to  sleep  bj  one  touch  of 


his  hand,  au.l  they  all  bow  down  and  -ink   into  the  warm  earth,  until 
spring  returns:  then,  lest  we  should  grieve  for  the  flowers,  lie  places  ;,t 
-      v.-lv  wreaths  and  -prays  ,,f  hi-  white  northern  flow 

fairy  pine-trees,  pure  white  and  very  beautiful. 

wonderful  work  is  the  painting  of  the  trees,  which  look. 

:  they  wen  Aith  the  brightest  layers  of 

ad  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort  us  for  the  flight  of 

I  will  tell  you  how  King  Frost  tir-t  thought  of  this  kind  work,  for  it  is 

You  must  know  that  this  king,  like  all  other  kinU'-.  has 

_  Jd   ami  precious   stones  in  his  palace:   but,  being  a 

1  fellow,  he  does  not   keep  hi-  rich.-   locked  up  all   the 

time,  hut  i   and  make  others  happy  with  them.      He  has 

-•ill  farther  north:  on.-  is  King  Winter,  a  cross 

1  monarch,  who  i-  hard  and  cruel,  and  delights  in  making 

the  poor  suffer  and  weep;  but  the  other  neighbor  is  Santa  Clans,  a  fine, 

■natnred,  jolly  old  soul,  who  loves  to  do  good,  and  who  brings  presents 

and  to  nice  little  children  at  Christinas. 

•  wa-  trying  to   think   of  some   good  that   he 

do  with  ':.  :  and  suddenly  he  concluded  to  -end  some  of 

.is  kind  n-  -  mta  Clans,  to  buy  presents  of  food  and  cloth- 

:-.  that  they  might  not  Buffer  so  much  when  King  Winter 

their  home-.      So  he  called   together  his  merry  little  fairies. 

number  of  jars  and  vases  rilled  with  gold  and  pre- 

-.  told   them   to  carry  those   carefully  to  the  palace  of  Santa 

them  to  him  with  the  compliments  of  King  Frost.     "He 

will  ;-  ike  g 1  use  of  the  treasure,"  added  Jack  Fi 

th-n  h.-  told  the  fairie-  not  to  loiter  by  the  way.  hut   to  do  his  bidding 
kly. 

romised  obedience  and   soon  Btarted  on  their  journey, 

r-  and  vases  along,  a-  well  as   they  could,  and 

rumbling  a  little  at  having  Bach  hard  work  to  do.  for  they 

and  liked  play  better  than  work.      At  last    they  leached 

_   quite   tired,  they  decided   to  rest   awhile  and 

_    my  further.     But  lest  the  treasure  should  he 

:i.  they  hid  the  jar-  among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  forest 

me  high   up  uear  the   top.  and  others  in   different   parts 

Dtil  they  thought  no  one  could  rind  them. 

wander  about   and  hunt   for  nuts,  and  climb  the 

hem  down,  and  worked  much  harder  for  their  own  pleas. 

for  their  master's  bidding,  for  it   i-  a  Btrange 

1  children  never  complain  of  the  toil  and  trouble 

trch  of  amusement,  although  they  often  grumble  when 

rk  for  the  good  of  oth 

busy  and  bo    merry   over  their  nutting  frolic 

-   it    their    errand    and    their    king'-   command    to   go 

played  and  loitered  in  the  forest  until  noon,  they 

why  they  were  told  to  hasten;  for  although  the) 

bidden  the  treasure  bo  carefully,  they  had  m»t  se- 

t  from  1  Bun,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Jack  Frost, 

■vork  and  weaken  him  whenever  he  could. 

if  treasure  among  the  tree-,  and  u 
intil  noon,  at  which   time  Mr.  Sim  i-  the 

-in  to  melt  and  break,  and  before  long 

■  or  broken,  ami  the  precious  treasures 
I  dripping  -lowly  in  streams  of  gold 

■  be  forest. 

I  not  notice  this  strange  ooonrrenoe, 

■•    lOV      the      tree. top-     that     the 

mg  time  ,,,  reaching  them;  but  at 
'  irk  :  '  ,"1  •     [ot  rtainlj  hearths 

md  told  him  ti  >m  ram.-. I 

the 
J  sliding  from  I'  >i 
beside   them,  when,  to 
i 

I    turned    thein    to    bright  U    S 

in. I.  the]   -aw  that 

that  inn.  i 

shining  with 
[( 

■  much  (r| 

I 

i  alarmed  the 

the 

■  •t  the  i.r  md 

till    flrOpfl  l,e 

I    ill 


the  traces  of  their  frolic,  he  k  how  they  had  acted,  and  that 

they  had  disobeyed  him  by  |  loitering  on  their  way  through 

the  \\ 

King  Frost    frowned  and  looked  .,    .{X   first,  and  his  fairies 

their    hiding-place-;    but 
just  then  two  little  childi.  g  through  the  wood, and  though 

fairies,  they  saw  the  beautiful 
adlaughed  with  delight,  and  began  picking  -feat  bunches 
tke  to  then-  mother.         I                            *  pretty 
they  ;  and  they  .ailed  tin-  -olden  leaves  "  buttercups,"  and  ■ 
••  roses,"  and  were  very  happy  ,  through  the  w 1. 

Their  pleasure  charmed  away  B  _.r.  and   hi 

to  admire  the  painted  trees,  and  at  last  be  -aid  to  himself,  "  M 
arc  not  wasted  if  the)  make  little  children  happy.  I  will  not  b 
at  my  idle,  thoughtless  fairies,  for  they  have  taught  me  a  aew  w 

doing  g 1."     When  the  frost  fairie-  heard  these  words,  they  crept 

by  one.  from  their  corners,  and.  kneeling  down  before  their  master, con- 
ilt.  and  asked  his  pardon,  lb-  frowned  upon  them  for 
a  while,  and  scolded  them,  too,  but  he  booh  relented,  and  said  he  would 
forgive  them  this  time,  and  would  only  punish  them  by  making  them 
cany  more  treasure  to  the  forest,  and  hide  it  in  the  tree-,  until  all  the 
lea\.s.  with  Mr.  Sun'-  help,  were  covered  with  gold  and  ruby  ■ 

Then  the  fairie-  thanked  him  for  his  forgiveness,  and  promised  to  work 
very  hard  to  please  him;  and  the  good-natured  king  took  them  all  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  them  -afely  home  to  his  i  alace.  From  that  time,  I 
Buppose,  it  has  been  part  of  Jack  Frost's  work  to  pain:  thi 
glowing  color- we  Bee  in  the  autumn:  and  if  they  are  not  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  Btones,  1  do  not  know  how  he  make-  |  j„  . 

do  you  .' 

THE  FBOST  KING. 
(Copied  from  tht   original  manuscript  in  the  Braillt   writin 

i>>  Hi'i.i  \  a.  i\i  i.i.er. 

King  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  far  to  the  North,  in  the  land  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  palace,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  description, 
wa- built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King  Glacier.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  mountain  whose  peaks 
were  mounting  heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kis- of  the  departing  day. 

But  on  nearer  approach    we    should    discover   our    error.       What  we  had 

supposed  to  be  peaks  wen-  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering  spire-.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  architecture  of  this  ice-palace.  The 
walls  are  curiously  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  ice  which  terminate 
in  cliff-like  tower-.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of  an  arched 
recess,  and  it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly-looking  white 

But,  children,  you  must  make  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first  oppor. 
tunity  you  have,  and  Bee  for  yourselves  this  wonderful  palace  The  old 
king  will  welcome  yon  kindly,  for  he  loves  ohildren,  and  it  Is  his  chief 
delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

Y..U  niu-t  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great  rrt 

ores  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  but  as  h    is  a  generous  old  lareb 

he  endeavors  to  make  a  righl  use  of  hi-  riches,  s..  wherever  he  goes  he 
does  many  wonderful  work-:  he  build-  bridges  over  everj  stream,  as 
transparent  as  glass,  but  often  ,,-  Btrong  as  iron ;  he  -halo-  the  forest 
trees  until  the  ripe  nuts  fall  into  the  lap- of  laughing  children  ;  he  puts 

the  (lower-  to  -leep    with    one    touch    of   hi-    hand  ;    tlicu.le-t    we  -hould 

mourn  for  the  bright  faces  of  the  flowers,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold 
ami  orimson  and  emerald,  and  when  bis  task  is  done  the  trees  an  beauti 
lul  enough  t..  comfort  as  for  the  flight  of  Bummer.      I  will  t.  II  you  how 
Km.:  Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the 
•tor) . 
One  da)  whili  in-  vast  wealth  and  thin! 

what  g I  he  could  do  with  it.  he  suddenl)  bethought  him  of  In-  |oll) 

..Id  neighbor  Bants  Clans.  "  I  will  -end  mj  treasures  t"  Bants  Clans," 
-".in,,   king  to  himself,      'lb  la  tht   very  man  to  dispose  of  them  sa 

i  Uj     tor  he  Uiiowh  where  i||(.  p,,,,,-  and  the  unhappy  live,  and  hi-  km. I 

old  hi  mII  ..i  benevolent   plan-   •  go  he 

called  together  tie-  merrj  Intl.  •   his  household  and,  sho* 

them  the  jars  and  va  ning  In-  b  ■•■  bade  th 

them  t..  the  ,,.,i  |  ,||lV  ,,,,,1,1       |  |,e  fa 

prom:  n  in  a  twinklin 

ati'l  vases  along  after  them  a-  well  a-  the)  oould,  now  and  then  grumbling 
a  little  at  having  su<  t  f . .  •  >  were  idle  fairies  and  loved  to 

plaj  i.et  i.  i  than  to  work       liter  a  while  the)  came  (  md, 

md  hungry,  the)  thought  the)  won  little  and  | 

tor  in.  I      •    thinking   then 

might  i"    stolen  t >  them,  they  hid  the 

dd  find 
•  it  searchii 


climbing  trees,  peeping  cuidously  into  the  empty  birds'  nests,  and  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  from  behind  the  trees.     Now,  these  naughty  fairies 
were  so  busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic  that  they  forgot  all  about 
their  errand  ami  their  master's  command  to  go  quickly,  but  soon  they 
found  to  their  dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden  to  hasten,  for  although 
they  had.  as  they  supposed,  hidden  the  treasure  carefully,  yet  the  bright 
eyes  of  King  Sun  had  spied  out  the  jars  among  the  leaves,  and  as  he  and 
King  Frost  could  never  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  of  benefiting 
the  world,  he  was  very  glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of  playing  a  joke  upon 
his  rather  sharp   rival.      King  Sun  laughed  softly  to  himself  when  the 
delicate  jars  began  to  melt  and  break.     At  length  every  jar  and  vase  was 
cracked  or  broken,  and  the  precious  stones  they  contained  were  melting, 
too.  and  running  in  little  streams  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest. 
Still  the  idle  fairies  <  1  i <  1  not  notice  what  was  happening,  for  they  were 
down  on  the  grass,  and  the  wonderful  shower  of  treasure  was  a  longtime 
in  reaching  them  ;   but    at    last   they  plainly  heard   the  tinkling  of  many 
drops  falling  like   rain  through   the  forest,  and   sliding  from  leaf  to  leaf 
until  they  reached  the  little  bushes  by  their  side,  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  rain-drops  were  melted  rubies  which  hard- 
ened on  the  leaves,  and  turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in  a  moment. 
Then,  looking  around  more  closely,  they  saw  that   much  of   the  treasure 
was  already  melted,  for  the  oaks   and  maples  were   arrayed  in  gorgeous 
dre-se-*  of  gold  and  crimson  and  emerald.      It  was  very  beautiful,  but  the 
disobedient  fairies  were  too  frightened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the  trees. 
They  were  afraid  that  King  Frost  would  come  and  punish  them.     So  they 
hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  waited  silently  for  something  to 
happen.     Their  fears  were  well  6  mnded,  f  ( >r  their  long  absence  had  alarmed 
the  king,  and  he  mounted  North  Wind  and  went  out  in  search  of  his  tardy 
couriers.     Of  course,  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  noticed  the  brightness 
of  the  leaves,  and  he  quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw  the  broken 
jars  from  which  the  treasure  was  still  dropping.     A*  first  King  Frost  was 
very  angry,  and  the  fairies  trembled  and  crouched  lower  in  their  hiding- 
places,  and  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened  to  them  if  just  then 
a  party  of  boys  and  girls  had  not  entered  the  wood.      When  the  children 
saw  the  trees  all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors  they  clapped  their  hands  and 
Bhoutedfor  joy.  and  immediately  began  to  pick  great  bunches  to  take 
home.     ••The  leaves  are  as  lovely  as  the  flowers!"  cried  they,  in  their 
delight.     Their  pleasure  banished  the  anger  from  King  Frost's  heart  and 
the  frown  from  his  brow,  and  he,  too,  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees. 
Be  -aid  to  himself.  ••  My  treasures  are  not  wasted  if  they  make  little  chil- 
dren happy.      My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery  enemy  have  taught   me  a  new 
way  of  doing  good." 

When  the  fairies  heard  tins  they  were  greatly  relieved  and  came  forth 
from  their   hiding-places,  confessed  their  fault,  and  asked  their  master's 

•  r  .sine.-  that  time  it   has   been    King    Frost's    great   delight  to  paint 

the  leaves  with  the  glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn,  and  if  they  are 

not  covered  with  gold  and  precious  st,,n.-  I  cannot  imagine  what  makes 

them  s,,  bright,  can  yon  '.' 

Ill  LEN  KELLER. 

It'  the  story  of  "The]  I  ir*a  read  fco  Eelen  in  the 

BOmmei  L88fi     I    do    aoi    think    she   could    have   understood 

.    much    of    it    at    that    time,    for   she    had    only    been    under 

instruction  since  March,  L887. 

Can  it  be  that  the   language  of   the  stutv   had  remained  dor 

maiit  in  her  mind   until  my  description  of  the  beauty  of  the 
autumn  L891    brought  it   vividly  before  her  mental 

I  have  made  careful  investigation  among  Helen's  friends  in 
Alabama  and  m  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  bui  thus  far  have  been 
unable  I  dn  any  later  date  when  it  could  have  been  read 

to    I 

■  reat  significance  in  this  connection.    "  The 
l:i  published  in  the    one  volume  with  "I  h< 

l  i  ad,  therefore,  was  probably  read  to  Helena! 

t  th(  ■•    tine 

Helen,  in  bei  lettei  ol  1-  bruary,  L890  (quoted  above), 

allude*  to  this  Hiss  Canl  -  dream  "which  I  had 

,,  i  ago  when    I  wot  a  very  UttU  child.'      Surely,  a 

ur  and  a  half  uoul  la]  time  ago"  to  a  little 

.    it-  ;"  b<  lieve  that  the 

l\   M  the  sum 

mi  > 


HELEN  KELLER'S  OWN  STATEMENT. 
(  The  following  entry  made  by  Helen  in  her  diary  speaks  for  itself.) 

1892.  January  30.  This  morning  I  took  a  bath,  and  when  teacher 
came  up-stairs  to  comb  my  hair  she  told  me  some  very  sad  news  which 
made  me  unhappy  all  day.  Some  one  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the 
story  which  I  sent  him  as  a  birthday  gift,  and  which  I  wrote  myself,  was 
not  my  story  at  all,  but  that  a  lady  had  written  it  a  long  time  ago.  The 
person  said  her  story  was  called  "  Frost  Fairies."  I  am  sure  I  never 
heard  it.  It  made  us  feel  so  sad  to  think  that  people  thought  we  had 
been  untrue  and  wicked.  My  heart  was  full  of  tears,  for  I  love  the 
beautiful  truth  with  my  whole  heart  and  mind. 

It  troubles  me  greatly  now.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  never 
thought  that  people  could  make  such  mistakes.  I  am  perfectly  sure  I 
wrote  the  story  myself.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  much  troubled.  It  grieves  me 
to  thiuk  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  but  of  course  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  it. 

I  thought  about  my  story  in  the  autumn,  because  teacher  told  me  about 
the  autumn  leaves  while  we  walked  in  the  woods  at  Fern  Quarry.  I 
thought  fairies  must  have  painted  them  because  they  are  so  wonderful, 
and  I  thought,  too.  that  King  Frost  must  have  jars  and  vases  containing 
precious  treasures,  because  I  knew  that  other  kings  long  ago  had,  and 
because  teacher  told  me  that  the  leaves  were  painted  ruby,  emerald,  gold, 
crimson,  and  brown:  so  that  I  thought  the  paint  must  be  melted  stones. 
I  knew  that  they  must  make  children  happy  because  they  are  so  lovely, 
and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  think  that  the  leaves  were  so  beautiful 
and  that  the  trees  glowed  so,  although  I  could  not  see  them. 

I  thought  everybody  had  the  same  thought  about  the  leaves,  hut  I  do 
not  know  now.  I  thought  very  much  about  the  sad  news  when  teacher 
went  to  the  doctor's ;  she  was  not  here  at  dinner  and  I  missed  her. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  add  anything  more  that  will  be  of 
interest.  .  My  own  heart  is  too  "  full  of  tears  "  when  I  remem- 
ber how  my  dear  little  pupil  suffered  when  she  knew  "  that 
people  thought  we  had  been  untrue  and  wicked,"  for  I  know 
that  she  does  indeed  'love  the  beautiful  truth  with  her  whole 
heart  and  mind." 

Yours  truly, 

ANNIE  M.  SULLIVAN. 


A  STATEMENT. 

Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

So.  Boston,  March  11,  1892. 
To  tli«   Editor  of  the  Annate. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  wishes  I  make  the  following 
statement  concerning  Helen  Keller's  story  of  "  King  Frost." 
It  was  sent  to  me  as  a  birthday  gift  on  November  7th  from 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  Helen's  ex- 
traordinary abilities  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  her  own 
work  :  nor  do  I  doubt  to-day  that  she  is  fully  capable  of  writ- 
ing such  a  composition.  Soon  after  its  appearance  in  print  I 
was  pained  to  learn,  through  the  Qoodson  Gazette,  that  a 
portion  of  the  story  (eight  or  nine  passages)  is  either  a  re- 
production or  adaptation  of  Miss  Margaret  Canby's  "Frost 
Fairies."  I  immediately  instituted  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  case.        None  of   our    teachers    or    officers  who   are 

accustomed  to  converse  with  Helen  ever  Knew  or  heard  about 

Miss  Canby's  book,  nor  did  t  he  child's  parents  and  relatives  at 
bome  have  ans    knowledge  of    it.        Her  lather,  Captain  Keller, 

wrote  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject  : 

[  hasten  to  assure  yon  that  Helen  could  doI  have  received  any  idea  of 
the  story  from  anj  of  her  relations  or  friends  here,  none  of  whom  <;in 
communicate  with  her  readilj  enough  u>  impress  her  with  the  details  of 
;i  story  "I  thai  character. 

\i  1 1 1 n  request,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  girls'  dep~artmen1 
lined  Eelen  in  regard    to   the  construction  of  the  story. 

Her  t<    t  ii \  is  as  foil. 

tried  to  ascertain  what  bad    •  »ted  fco   Helen's  mind  the  pai 

lieu  I  1 1 1 1 ■  - 1 1  made   bei  like  a  i  eproduct  ion  of  one 

i       m        iret   Oanby.      Helen   told   that  for  a  long  time 

i  of  Jaok  I  use  of  the  many  I  reasures 

whii  Much    i  ■  kept  in  a  safe  place, 


:'  the 

ItUIllll     da 

r  in  the  w  ««ls.  ttbont  themauj  beautiful  colors 
such   beauty  most  make  pi 

-ful  t"  K: 

r  r,.  my  question  sbi 

B 

:   with  li>  r 
lid. 

-  >ii  that  we  supposed  might  possibly  have  read 

-  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  whom  sin-  was 

B  •  WBter.       I  ask<    I    M   —  Sullivan  i 

<l   -    Hopkins  and    ascertain  the  facts  in  the 

,lt  of  her  investigation   is  embodied  in  the 

ith  enclosi 

il>t  that  Miss  Canby's  little  booh  was 

^l  -    Hopkins,  in  the  summer  oi  L888      l>ut 

llection  whatever  of  this  fact.     On  Btfiss 

3  return  1      Brewster,  she  read  to  Helen  the  Btory  of 

■  I.  which  she  had  purchased  in  Boston 

rhe  child        s  iscinated  and  al> 

larming  story,  which  evidently  made  a  deeper 

impression  upon  her  mind  than  any  previously  read  to  her, 

n  in  the  frequent  reference  to  it,  both  in  her  conver 
s,  for  many  months  afterward.     Her  intense 
eroy  m:i^t  have  buried  all  remembrance  of 
ni'l  when,  more  than  three  years  later,  she 
i  a  fuller  knowledge  and  use  of  language,  and  was 
and  his  work,  the  seed  so  long  buried  sprang 
up  :  thoughts  and  fancies.     ThiB  may  explain  the  rea 

B  iims  persistently  that  "  King  Frost  "  is  her 

•  em-  to  have  some  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
ll  composition   and  reproduction.     She  did  not 
km.,  ring  of  the  word  "plagiarism"  until  quite  re- 

nt it  her.      She  is  absolutely  truth- 

ful- temenl  of  her  character.     She 

much  Bui  ad  grieved  when  she  was  told  that 

her  •  n  adaptation  of  Mis-,  Canby's  Btory  of 

could  not  keep  back  her  tears,  and  the 
ted  to  be  the  fear  Lest  people  should 
i  truthfulness,    she  said,  with  great  intensity  of  feel 
.'  beautiful  truth.'     A. most  rigid  examination 

of  the  child  <>f  about  t\s<»  hours'  duration,  at  which  eight  per 

[uestions  with  perfect 

;  in  the  least  any  testimony  convicting 

Ise  of  the  intention  or  attempt 

I  cannot   but  think  that  Helen,  while 
'         I  entirely  unconscious  of  ever  having 

nid  that   her 
i  i>\  - 1 mi ,  iciationi 

■  I  her  composition  to  b 
l>\  in  m\  pei  --"11-  m  ho  are  pei  fectly 
ith  the  child  and  who  are  able  to  ■  ise  al 

M      INAGN08 

and 

- 


\    i 


is  HELEN   KELLEB  A   11;  w  D 

Sintk  the  appearance  of  the  Btorj  -1,  Frost  King,' 
tlu1'  ''  :l  gr«t<  d.  al  oi  sharp  criticism  of  Helen  Keller, 

and  sharper  still  of  her  teachers.  That  that  Btory  should  have 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public  as  an  original  composition 
was  certainly  very  unfortunate.  Is  a  reproduction,  uhnhit  has 
proved  to  I.e.  it  is  >till  very  remarkable,  and  had  it  appeared 
as  such  would  have  been  received  with  marked  favor.  I 
the  public  felt  a  revulsion  of  feeling  when  they  thou;  ht  that 
they  had  been  intentionally  deceived  is  not 'to  be  wondered  at. 

If  there  was  intentional  deception  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  child,  the  criticisms  i.r„  been  none  too  sharp 
and  the  condemnation  none   too  But  was  there  ii  | 

tional  deception  .' 

When  the  parallel  quotations  from  the  original   Btory  and 

Helen   Keller's  version  Of  it    fust   appeared.  I  sent  a  c..p\   of  the 

paper  containing  them  to  Director  Anagnos,  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  the  fact-,  in  th<  cast  His  prompt  reply  was,  in  Bub 
stance,  that  the  revelation  was  a  perfect  BUTprise  to  him.  and 
that   while  the  evidence  left    no    doubt  that  the  story  was  a  iv 

production,  he  could   find  no  knowledge  of  the  story  among 

the  teacher-,  or  officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  that 
Helen  said  thai  she  did  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it. 
He  was  seeking  for  further  light,  and  when  he  could  learn  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  make  them  known. 

With  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
just  received,  comes  from  Director  Anagnos  the  foUowinj 
planatory  note : 

Since  this  report  was  printed,  I  have  received  evidence,  through  the 
Ooodson  Qcuette,  of  Staunton.  \'a..  that  the  Btorj  by  Hrl.-n  Keller,  en- 
titled ••  King  Frost,"  i-  an  adaptation  it'  not  a  reproduction  of  "  Proel 
Fairies,"  which  occurs  in  a  little  volume,  "  Birdie  and  his  Fairy  Friends," 
by  Margaret  T.  Oanby,  published  in  ls7:i.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry 
<>f  her  parents,  her  tea,  her.  and  those  who  air  accustomed  to  convi 
witli  her,  and  have  ascertained  that  Mr-.  Bophia  ('.  Hopkins  had  the  vol- 
ume i,,  her  possession  in  1888,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were  visiting 
her  at  her  home  in  Brewster.  Ma-,  in  the  month  of  august  of  thai 
year  th,-  state,,)'  Mi—  Sullivan's  health  was  Buchas  to  render  it  necessary 
f,r  her  to  i„.  away  from  her  pupil  for  a  while  in  search  of  rest.  During 
the  time  of  this  separation  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
who  often  entertained  her  bj  reading  t,.  her,  and.  though  lln  Hopkins 
does  not  reoollecl  this  particular  story.  I  presume  it  was  included  among 
the  selections      No  one  ran  regret  this  mistake  more  than  1. 

No*  it  does  m,t  seen,  to  me  ti,;,t  the  sweeping  condemns 
kion  of  everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  Helen  Keller  is  at 
tdl  just.  On  the  evidence  before  us,  is  it  fan  to  set  down  her 
teachers  as  tricksters  and  deceivers,  intentionally  misleading  the 

publid       I-  it    not    far  more   just    to  believe    that,    earned  a\\a\ 
l>\    then    intense  admiration  of   the  child's  abilities  and  her  fie 

quent    remarkable  performances,   they    were  readj   to  be! 
her  capable  of  producing  anything,  and  bo   were  themselves 
misled  in  this  i  We  cannot    believe  them  guiltj  of  the 

follj     the  stupiditj     of  trying  t.>  palm  off  on  the  publio  as  an 
original  composition   what    thej    kne*    t..  be  a  reproducl 
The  almost   absolute  oertaintj    of  discovery,  first  or  last,  and 
ll"  consequ*  ul  ..i   Huspicion  on  all  of  Hel<  line 

work,  t"  saj   nothing  of  higher  motives,  would  nave  forbidden 
siieh  an  act 

lanation,  whi  ill  claim  t,.  oi  iginalitj  in 

conception,   in    im  1. .    in    this    ,,  u  t 

rather  than  dimin  That  tins  atoi  \ 

should   sleep  in   the  i  ins  child  i<-i  more  than  U 

•  until  tl  I  n    had  fade, I  from 

hi  i  in-  ■  md  tlu  n  be   i  •  I  l,\  m  i    ibuo 

i    certain  i    \   d    -   ellous  di  iplaj  ol  verb  tl  memo]  \ 

WVr<  ,i,| 

I       ■:   I  oi;    ,!         v  |'h,        |,      | 

I    . 

not 


exhibit  it  unmistakably.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
productions  are  not  genuinely  her  own:  that  she  has  not  ab- 
sorbed them  and  made  them  her  own.  But.  after  all,  much  of 
the  language  is  the  reproduction  (perhaps  unconsciously  so)  of 
the  language  of  her  teachers.  Her  marvellous  verbal  memory, 
holding" everything  as  in  a  vice,  and  her  vivid  imagination,  en- 
abling  her  to  enter  into  and  keep  pace  with  the  imagination  of 
her  teachers,  account,  in  a  very  large  degree,  for  the  beauty  of 
her  style  and  the  accuracy  and  felicity  of  her  language,  though 
these  are  aided  by  an  excellent  memory  of  facts  and  reasoning- 
powers  of  a  high  order. 

It  will  not  do  to  write  down  Helen  Keller  as  "a  fraud."  "a 
humbug."  -  a  back  number/"  however  much  we  may  feel  an- 
noyed by  the  -  Frost  King  "  composition.  She  has  been  in 
the  full  blaze  of  public  curiosity  too  long,  and  been  tested  by 
too  many  scientific  men  and  educational  experts,  to  be  a  sue- 
,  ,  asful  deceiver.  Every  facility  has  been  given  for  such  tests, 
and  I  have  never  known  of  a  failure. 

Great  verbal  mem.  >ry,  though  a  rare  gift,  is  present  wherever 
the  language  faculty  exists  in  a  high  degree.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  former,  and  could  hardly  exist 
without  it.  It  is  said  of  Macaulay,  who  had  a  marvellously 
wide  range  of  information  and  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  that 
he  could  quote  almost  any  fact  which  he  wished  to  use  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author  from  whom  he  obtained  it, 

With  all  men  language  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory.  Ver- 
bal memory  is  what  gives  the  linguist  his  facility  in  language. 
He  need  not  possess  the  reasoning  power  in  marked  degree, 
and  great  reason  power  is  often  accompanied  by  halting  speech, 
showing  the  possession  of  interior  verbal  memory. 

The  attempt   has  been  made  m   some  quarters  to  attribute 
Helen  Keller's  success  in  language  to  her  articulation.     It  will 
not  stand  on  that    ground  for  a  minute.     Her  rare  language- 
„ilt  wa8  perfectly  manifest   long  before  she  received  her  first 
lesson    in.  articulation,    and    to   her    previous   knowledge   was 
1;ll.„,lv  due  her  success  in  learning  to  speak— a  success  without 
a  parallel  in  one  deaf  so  young.  I  think   it   may  fairly  be  said, 
J  either   side  of   the  Atlantic.      Hundreds   of   witnesses  can 
Br  fluency  of  speech.     It  is  not  natural,  but  it ;is  in- 
temffible  -the  true  test  of  speech.     It  would  be  no  more  fair  to 
rl,uu  Helen  K,  lh>-  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  results  of  articulation 
teaching  to  the  deaf   than  to  maintain  that  Solomon  was  a  fair 
representative  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  or 
th;it  in  inventive  talent  Thomas  Edison  is  an  ordinary  spec, 
,,i.i .  of  the  men  of  America. 

x         \  ,  BchooL  no  method   of  teaching,  no  teacher,  can 
(.Umitl  Helen  Keller's  success  in  acquiring  speech. 

I„  the   rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  she  gamed  il   she 
Btands  alone  ai lg  all  deaf  children  who  have  learned  speech 

without  the  aid  of  bearing. 

Taking  this  child  all  in  all.  and  making  due  allowance  foi 
,    ...    ...       ble  aid  that  has  been  given  her  and  for  all  uncon 

,„,,,,„.  to  friendly  adaption,  there  yel   re 

Ichthatis rvell as  to  pL her  beyon com 

parison  with  any  other  child  of  whom  we  have  ever  heanL 
,  whole  history  of  literature  reveals  nothing  equal  fcoh* 

la, age  productions  from  one  of  her  years,  even  among  those 

ed  of  all  their  faculties.      She  is  a  genius,  a  prodigy,  a 
phenomenon.  |n|,  ull  ,  m,^  ,..  n.  i,  . 

Principal  oftfu  American  Aiytom, 

Hartford,  Conn 


Publications  of  tfu  Yolta  Bureau.— The  Volta  Bureau  has 
reprinted  from  the  Annals  for  October  last  Miss  Estella  V. 
Sutton's  paper  on  the  Toy  Object  Method,  revised  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  author.  It  has  also  published  the  Address  ; 
by  President  Gallaudet  delivered  at  Glasgow  before  the  British 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  in  August  last,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  author,  and— in  beautiful  style,  but  inconvenient 
form,  owing  to  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  letters — Miss 
Fuller's  account  of  how  Helen  Keller  learned  to  speak,  ac- 
companied by  a  portrait  of  Helen.  This  last-named  publication 
is  a  "  Souvenir  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf." 
A  second  edition  of  it  is  now  in  the  press,  containing  some 
additional  matter  by  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher,  which,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Bureau,  is  printed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  .  1  muds.  Another  work  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Bureau  is  "  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  containing 
the  evidence  of  President  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Bell,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Great 
Britain,  edited  by  Professor  J.  C.  Gordon. 

E.  A.  F. 


oftrylroy:  l^averiport  Editor 

BOSTOX,  APRIL,  1892. 


The  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  JBlind,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1891  has  come  to  hand.  It  is  a  splendidly 
printed  volume  of  more  than  400  pages  and  gives  the  fullest  inform- 
al ion  concerning  the  condition,  management  and  results  of  that 
famous  institution. 
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■■>r  the  Blind.     (M.  ANAGNOS, 
Din  el  or.) 

tietfa  annua]   report  of  this  institution  for  the  year 

oding  L,  records  208  blind  persona  connected 

wit!:  •  iblisbment,  187   of  whom  belonged  to  the  educa- 

tmenl  and   21   to  the  workshop  for  adult-.     The 

iamb  i  with  the  school  department  may  be  classified 

BJ  follows  :  — 
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of  this  institution  is  education.     The  general 
■  [lining  for  blind  children  has  made  it  a  oe< 

instruction  for  the  very  yoong,  and 

tablishing  a  kindergarten 

.  winch  should  prepare  pupils 

titutioi  ton,  m  here  the  regula- 

•  silo*   the  admission  of  children   under  nine  y< 

opened   nt    Jamaica    Plain   in 

■  .  ce  then   i(   ha     promoted   27 

In  ititution,  and  it  now  has  85  pupils,  — 

minuxlationH,    -  and     ei  eral 

uplv    for    lack    of    room. 

•le  to  mine  fund-  for  the  erection  of  i 


new  building,  to  meet  the  increased  need  of  accommodations 
for  little  children.  The  kindergarten  accomplishes  a  work  of 
twofold  importance:  first,  in  the  direct  value  of  the  training 
which  it  affords,  and  secondly,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
parent-  and  friend-  to  the  desirability  of  sending  blind  children 
to  school  as  early  as  they  can  be  admitted:  and  the  effect  is 
apparent  not  onl\  in  the  numerous  applicants  to  the  kinder- 
garten itself,  but  aNo  in  the  larger  proportion  of  young  appli- 
cants to  the  parent  school. 

In  the  hoys'  and  girls'  departments  of  the  main  school  the 
course  of  instruction   is  divided  into  three  branches,  literary. 

musical,  and  industrial,  in  each  of  which  the  training  is  devoted 
to  the  proper  development  of  all  the  power-,  rather  than  to  the 
acquirement  of  certain  accomplishments.  Pianoforte  tuning 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  musical  and  industrial 
departments.  It  furnishes  a  desirable  occupation  for  young 
blind  men  of  suitable  abilities,  and  one  in  which  they  are  very 
successful.  A  course  of  Sloyd  teaching  wa-  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  ami  is  already  recognized  as  an  important 
aid  in  manual  development.  Many  of  the  pupils  take  great 
delight  in  the  use  of  saw,  hammer,  plane, chisel  and  other  tool-, 
and  to  some  it  seems  to  supply  a  need  which  no  previous 
instruction  had  been  able  to  satisfy. 

The  printing  office  has  issued  during  the  year  a  number  of 
volumes  in  line  type  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Braille 
music.  Books  in  embossed  print  are  very  bulky,  and  the 
growth  of  the  library  (which  is  a  lending  library  for  the  blind 
of  Xew  England,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  school)  ha-  made 
an  increase  of  room  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  meet  this  and 
other  needs,  a  two-story  brick  building,  facing  on  Fourth  and 
II  streets,  i-  in  process  of  erection. 

The  success  attending  the  education  of  Laura  Ibidgman, 
Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  has  brought  to  this  institution 
a  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  blind  deaf-mute-  : 
and  two  such  children,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  have   been    received    this   year   into    the   kindergarten 

department  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Willie  Robin  entered  late  in 
December,  1890.  She  is  a  strong  and  healthy  little  girl,  Beven 
years   old,  very  pleasing  in    form    and   features,  and   her  rapid 

progress  during  the  nine  months  of  instruction  indicates  superior 

intelligence.  She  has  already  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  several 
hundred  words,  and,  by  mean-  of  the  manual  alphabet,  e\pr< 
herself  correctly  in  simple  sentences.  She  al-o  manifests  a 
Strong  inclination  toward  oral  speech,  and  has  already  learned 
to  enunciate  a  number  of  word-  quite  clearly.  She  i-  neat  and 
orderly  in  her  habit-,  i-  \  cry  nice  in  her  handiwork,  and  already 
show  -  indications  of  rare  promise.      Lit  t  le  Tommy  ,  who  entered 

last  April,  is  two  year-  younger,  and  his  previous  surroundings 
have  not  helped  to  advance  him  beyond  the  characteristic 
babyhood.     I  le  ha-  not  yet  grasped  the  idea  of  manual  langu 

hut  he  give-  ahuiidaut  evidence  of  intelligence,  and  i-  a  w  in-oinc 
child  w  h it   i-  a  pleasure  to  teach. 

Helen  Keller  has  advanced,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
h\  rapid  strides.     Her  command  of  language  is  conceded,  by 

teacher-    of    the  deaf,  to  he    \ei\    reina  i  ka  hie,  and    indicative  ol 

superior   natural    •_•  i i'i -    in   that    direction.     Edith   Thoma 
inal.  lleni  progress,  her  physical, mental,  and  industrial 

development  being  soevenlj  balanced  and  so  nearly  resembling 
thai  of  children  in  p  n  of  all  the    en  es,  thai   it  exi 

no  little  comment . 
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Amount  Extended   for   the   Instruction  of  the  Blind  during  the 
Year  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Receipts. 

Cash  in  treasury  Oct.  1, 1890, §60,415  35 

Annual   appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,          30,000  00 

Income  from  all  other  sources,        ....  104,708  45 

Legacies  and  donations 54,352  00 

Legacies,    donations     and    contributions    to    the 

kindergarten, 9,361  23 

Donations  for  the  kindergarten  new  building,        .  31,629  51 

Disbursements. 

Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction,       .  §59,491  96 

New  library  building, 12,393  65 

All  otlur  expenses, 23,381  56 

Investments, 189,183  00 

Cash  balance,  Oct.  1,  1891, 6,016  37 


guage,  and  plenty  of  it.  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  re-write  everything  especially  for 
them.  Let  them  memorize  paragraphs 
and  short  stories  involving  colloquial  lan- 
guage, and  in  every  way  strive  to  keep 
such  language  constantly  before  them. 

3.  Leave  no  means  untried  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  read  juvenile  books  and 
papers,  for  if  they  will  do  so,  they  will  get 
more  good  language  from  them  than  we 
$290,406  of  can  ever  hope  to  teach  them.  We 
can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  less  pains  were 
taken  to  prepare  simple  "  class  literature" 
for  the  deaf,  they  would  read  more  general 
literature  and  gain  proportionately  greater 

benefit     therefrom.     "  If     that  be  treason, 
§290,466  54  r       j  .        f     •.  ,, 

v      '  make    the    most    ot    it. 


M 


April  23,  1892. 


Miss  Sullivan,  the    teacher    of    Helen 

Keller,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  process 
of  Helen's  education,  has  this  to   say  : 

I  am  constantly  asked  by  those   familiar  with    the   clif 

ficulties  of  teaching  language  to  deaf  mutes,  how  Helen 
has  acquired  >ueh  a  comprehensive  command    of  English 

liort  a  time.  In  teaching  her  I  have  no  particular 
system  or  theory.  I  regard  my  pupil  as  a  free  and  active 
being,  whose  own  spontaneous  impulses  must  l>e  my 
surest  guide.  I  have  always  talked  to  Helen  exactly  as  I 
would    talk     to  a  seeing  and    hearing   child,    and    I  have 

1  that  other  people  should  do  likewise.  Whenever 
any  one  asks  rnc  if  she  will  understand  this  or  that  word, 
I  always  reply  :  '  Never  mind  whether  she  understands 
each  separate  word  of  a  sentence  or  not.  She  will  guess 
the  meanings  ot  the  new  words  from  their  connection 
with  Others  which  are  already  intelligible  to  her  ?  *  * 
*         "::'  In    selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read, 

it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  choose  them  with  reference 
to  her  misfortune.  She  always  reads  such  publications 
as  hearing  children  of  her  age  read  and  enjoy.  *  * 
*  I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  and 
accuracy    which    characterize    lb  English  are 

due  quite  as  nun  h  to  her  familiarity  with  books  as  to  her 
natural  aptitude   for  learning  langu 

There  is  much  in  these  preceding  words 
of  Mi—  Sullivan  that  it  would  profit  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  in  g  neral.  to  carefully 
consider.  There  are  Borne,  do  doubt,  who 
will  pooh-pooh  al  it.  and  say  that  Helen  is 
a  prodigy,  an  infant  phenomenon,  and  that 
her  case  in  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
generality  of  the  deaf.  But,  taking  a  com 
nion  sense  view  of  the  matter,  we  musl 
admit  that  the  difference  is  nol  oneofkind, 
but  rather  of  degree,  and  a  method  that 
baa  produced  nueh  astonishing  results  in 
Helei  in  ii    shorl    t  ime   is   likely   to 

contain  much  ot  value  for  all  the  deaf.  At 
any  rate,  thei  :iin<_r  heretical    in   the 

three  following  principles  that  we  can 
deduce  from  Mi-    Sullivan'a  remarks  : 

I .     hi     i<  itching     deaf      children,      use 
colloquial      language  freely      as 

possible,  even  though  the)  ma}  not  com 
prehend  everything,  lie  ordinary  cut 
and  dried  Ian  bool-i  oom    is 

-  iili<  en'  children 

very  rapidly  wi1  h  t  he    English  hit 
( j  ..in'. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


-*♦♦♦♦— 


As  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  for  raising  annual 
subscriptions  in  Boston  and  neighboring  towns  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Kindergarten  it  has  been  for  several 
years  mv  pleasant  duty  to  obtain  a  contribution  in  Cambridge 
toward  this  object. 

The  cordial  response  of  friends  and  neighbors  and  of  the 
communit)  at  large  has  made  my  office  a  light  one,  and  I 
cannot  renew  my  application  for  the  coming  year  without  ex- 
pressing to  them,  not  onh  m\  own  gratitude  for  their  past 
kindness,  but  also  that  of  the  Trustees  and  Visiting  Committee 
of  th     Institution. 

Last  year  oui  Cambridge  contribution  amounted  to  $309  79. 
This  year  it  will  be  about  $400.  I  make  a  more  urgent  ap- 
peal foi  the  next  twelvemonth  because  the  continuance  of  such 
aid  as  we  are  able  to  give  is  especiall)  important  now.  The 
need  ol  a  new  building  becomes  more  and  more  pressing  on 
account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  admission,  and  the  effort 
to  provide  1 01  tins  addition  makes  ecoiioim  necessary  in  every 
othei  direction.  B3  lightening  the  daily  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tution we  therefore  help  in  a  larger  sense,  since  we  contribute 
toward  its  general  progress  and  wider  usefulness. 

ELIZABETH    C.    A.GASSIZ. 


Aim  .jiiions  ol  one  dollar  or  upward  constitute  member- 

•hip.  d  to    M 1      I  .<.ue    Agassiz,  36 

..and  will  be  promptly  acknow  Ii 
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THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  MAT  1,  1892. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


".7.. The  entertainment  given  by  the  Stag  and 
Hounds  Minstrels  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
to?  the  blind  was  a  great  success^  The  affair  was 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  WilliamC.  Hous- 
ton, and  the  musical  director  was  Mr.  (r.  H. 
Have3  Mrs.  James  A.  Houston,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Forbes  and  Mrs.  John  Reynolds ,  wj-re  the ,  pa- 
tronesses. The  bones  were  handled  by  Mr  John 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Francis  F.  Snow,  and  the 
tambos  were  manipulated  by  Mr ■  W.luam  O. 
Lovell  and  Mr.  William  C.  Houston.  The  gen- 
tlemen composing  the  circle  were  Mr.  T.  t.bM- 
kplri  Mr  L.  K.  Beck,  Mr.  L.  tfrett, 
Mr  G  B.  Glidden,  Mr.  J.  W.  McCabe, 
Mr  A  N.  Page,  Mr.  C.  F.  Rollins, 
Mr!  G.  A.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  D.  P.  Goodrich  Mr. 
F  Kendiicken,  Mr.  E.  Houston,  Mr.  G.  E.  Lotd. 
Mr  HW  Forbes,  Mr.  G.  F.  Shafer.  Mr.  William 
Robertson.  Jr.,  of  Maiden  was  the  interlocutor. 
The  programme  consisted  of  the  usual  jokes  by 
the  end  men,  solos  and  business  .Mr.  Francis ,  F. 
Snow  excelled  as  end  man.  and  Mr.  W.  McC.ibe  s 
°0  Promise  Me"  was  the  best  rendered  of 
the  solos.  The  audience  completely  filled 
Palladto  Hall,  and  the  following  named 
eentlemen.  under  the  direction  of  Mi.  n.  .u. 
Sud  acted  as  ushers:  Mr.  H.  S.  Battelle,  Mr 
R  H.  White,  Jr..  Mr.  James  B.  Crocket,  Mr 
Seth  P  Snow.  The  club  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellence  and  success  of  their  entertain- 
ment.   


SUNDAY,  MAY  1,  1892 


■One  of  the  prettiest  private  charity  en- 
tertainments given  by  society  this  winter 
was  that  at  Mrs.  Arthur  Beebe's.   Friday 
afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
of  the  blind.    The  idea  originated  with  Mr. 
Beebe.  and  wa3  delightfully  carried  out  by 
Miss  French,   who  tausrht    the    group  of 
young  society  girls  the  Greek  dance,  which 
was     beautifully     done— and     also    gave 
the    cachucha    dance.     Her   lithe,   petite 
figare  in    black  and  white  gauze  made  a 
perfect  harmony  of  color  and  motion.    Miss 
Colman  recited.   Mrs.   Tippett   sang,   and 
there  were  tableaux  of  the  Nine   Muses, 
the  Three  Graces  and  other  charmingly  ] 
artistic  pictures  impersonated  by  tho  Greek 
dancers,  the  Misbes  Devcns.  Fenno.  Gibson,  , 
Greenough.  Hooper.  Lindsay.  Pitts,  Stack-  j 
pole.  Stevenson,  Tippett,  Tudor  and  Beebe.  I 
These  youug  maidens,  in  their  early  teens, 
looked  exquisitely  fresh  and  dainty  in  their 
Mowing  white  Greek  rubes  ahd  hair  on- 
,  with  green  cbapleta  around    their 
They  wero  mostly  blondes,  the  two 
iking  a   one  contrast.     The 
■     jo  audience  room, 
which.   wiil»    the    stairway   and   spacious 
balconies,  as  it   were,   easily 
de.  and  gave  all  a 
ear  parior,  which  was  the 
stage,  the  fr"nt  one  being  mod  for  a  drcss- 
ebe  had  not  the  slightest 
■igof  the  tickets  at  $1.00 
each,  and  a  handsome  sum  must  have  been 

Little  i  I  r,  who  was  to 

one  of  the   i  Cernoon, 

able       to      com 
the  bri 

\.    Kidder, 
Howe 

■  Ir.    and    Mr 

I  rdJaok- 

-0„4  j>ir  .-  and  Mrs.  William 


JBosttm  ©raitfltriirt 


-AY.    MAY    4.    1802. 


Mr*.  Anna  M    Fondle*,    ol  the    World's   Fa'r 
tion  In  1  '   a  amrmit 

damb  and  blind  papil  at  the   Parkins  h 

■ 


Saturday,  May  7,1892. 

»•  •  ■* — : — 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Souvenir,  sent    out    by    the    Yolta 
Bureau  for  which  they  will  please  accept 
pur  hearty  thanks.     It  is  most    beautiful- 
ly and  tastefully  gotten  up,  and  is  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  this  most   interesting 
and    wonderful     child.     "Whatever    dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  original  merit,   which   should  at- 
tach to  the  Frost  Kiug  Story,  I   am   sure 
no  one  would  desire  to  detract  one   iota. 
from  the  superb  gifts,  both    natural    and 
acquired   of  this    most   marvelous   little 
girl.     No  flower  blooming   by   the   way 
side,  or  shedding  its  fragrance    upon  the 
dreary     wilderness,    exhibits   in    a   more 
marked  degree,  the   delicate   pencillings 
of  Heaven,  than  this  rare  bud  of   genius. 
She  is  entirely    outside   of   all    methods, 
and  it    would  be   eminently   unwise,    to 
draw  any  conclusions  for   general   appli- 
cation, based  upon  such   an   exceptional 
case.     Her  teacher,    Miss   Sullivan,    says 
herself  "I  have  had  no  particular  method 
of  teaching,    but   have   always   regarded 
my  pupil  as  a   study,    whose   own   spon- 
taneous   impulses    must    be    my    surest 
guide.'1  So  far  from  arousing  any  adverse, 
or  carping  criticism,  her  case   should  ex- 
cite our   profoundest  sympathy    and  ad- 
mi ration,  and  awaken  in   every    generous 
heart  a  sense    of   gratitude  to  God,    that 
under  such  unfavorable   conditions,  such 
brilliant  results  can  be  achieved.     Verily 
we  live    not  in  a  world  of  blind   chance, 
but  in  oue,  w  here  the  divine  law  of  com- 
pensation is  ever  adjusting  the  inequalities 
of  life,  and  making  what  would  otherwise. 
be  a  desert,  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Che  Xto-forh  GDimes. 


to  the  children  and  the  answers  were  sent  to 
headquarters  at  Albany.  There  were  slxt.v  or 
seventy,  he  said,  who  had  successfully  taken 
these  examinations. 

1'roblems  in  mental  arithmetic  which  -would 
have  staggered  any  of  the  audieuoe  present 
who  had  two  good  eyes  were  solved  by  tho  chil- 
dren. Abont  eighty  of  them  in  concert  multi- 
plied 588  by  ti  18— numbers  selected  by  the 
audience  -carrying  the  entire  processes 
in  their  heads.  One  boy  -was  told 
the  market  price  of  silver  per  ounce, 
the  weight  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  the 
percentage  of  pure  silver  In  an  ordinary  dollar, 
and,  carrying  these  figures  In  his  head  and  per- 
forming the  operations  aloud,  he  gave  tho  value 
of  the  silver  bullion  in  a  dollar  on  the  day  of  the 
quotation. 

This  performance  brought  the  most  enthusi- 
astic applause,  for  some  in  the  audience  had 
tnkeu  their  penoils  and  solved  the  problem,  ana 
there  were  cries  that  the  lad's  answer  was  cor- 
reot. 


SATURDAY.    MAY    14,    1892. 


.  .Helen  Keller  will  give  a  tea  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  before  her  return 
to  her  home  in  Alabama.  It  is  all  her  own  Idea 
to  "help  bring  light  to  the  little  blind  chil 
dren."  It  will  be  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Spalding 
of  Beacon  street. 


TEUCsT      PAO-ES 


YORK,    FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1892. 

^SOLVED    BY    BLIND     CHILDREN.   ' 

PROBLEMS        IN       MENTAL       ARITHMETIC 
IAT    WOULD    PUZZLE    THEIR    ELDERS 

^ne  hundred  and  forty  blind  children  gave  an 
interesting  and,  in  Koino  rospoots,  wondorful 
entertainment  at  the  anniversary    exercises    of 

it- York  Inhibition  for  tho  Ullnd,  at  Thir- 
ty-fourth Street  and  Ninth  Avenue,  last  night. 
Before  thorn  was  an  audience  numbering  sev- 
eral hundred-onouKh  to  nil  all  the  seats  in  tho 
,ro,  and  Including    a    sprinkling  of 

r  pupils  of  the  Institution. 

■  liiid  children   were  In  holiday  attire,  tho 

little  girls  all    dressed    In  white  and  wearing 

llowors.  and    tho    smaller    boyt*   in  jackets  and 

rl  that  wore  ium  alike.    I  r  one  could  bavo 

forgotten  that  all   were  blind  the  picture  they 

nted  would  have  been  o  merry  one. 

W.  II.  Walt, 
.,    Institution,  ussintod   by 
the  teacher*,  and  Inolu  led    many  mu- 
sical •election!,  both    vocal    and   Instrui 
A|]  lh,  to  illustrate 

the  work  In  Homo  difficult  selections 

on  tii"  orgai  lotepta    AckiTiimn 

and  Henry  Tsohndl  in    a    manner  that  bnnmiit 
tin-in  hearty  up)    i  ell-ren- 

lions   by    'I  Ik  re- 
I 

roii.llii*,   In 
.    training,  a'cl  calisthenics. 

uloh    Struct!     Hm    audience  n* 
'•llh     type  Wilier 


and  It  fi 
eduoetlo 

»n  c  i  mnlnatlona 
New-  ^  ork,  an  It 


MAY   19,  1892. 

AN  APPEAL  FROM  HELEN  KELLER. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows  has  been  received  from 
Helen  Keller  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Instead  of  reducing  the  letter 
to  an  item,  we  think  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting for  our  readers  to  see  it  in  full. 
Without  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  how 
wonderful  it  is  that  love  has  found  its  chan- 
nel through  her  finger-tips  !— 

My  dear  Mrs.  Barrows,— Will  you  kindly    . 
tell  the  readers  of   the  Register  that  there 
will  be  a  tea,   in    aid  of    the  kindergarten 
for    little   blind   children,  at   Mrs.   Spauld- 
ing's  99  Beacon  Street,  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon?   I  think  you  would  like  to  know  how 
the  tea  happened  to  be  thought  of;   so,  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.     A  little  girl,  who  is  blind 
herself,  has  wanted  for  ever  so  long  to  help 
make  the  lives  of  many  little  sightless  chil- 
dren bright  and   happy;    but   she   did   not 
know  how  to  go  to  work.     As  the  time  drew 
near  when  she  must  leave  Boston  and  return 
to  her  own   dear  home  in  the  sunny  South, 
her  wish   to  do   something   for  those  whose 
homes  were  dark  and  lonely  grew  stronger, 
and   one  day  she  decided  to  give  a  tea,  and 
ask   the   kind   people   of   Boston  to  make  it 
a  success.     She  asks    them  to  come  to  the 
tea  and  buy  light  for  the  helpless  little  ones 
who  live  in  darkness.     Surely  they  will  not 
disappoint  her!     This  little  girl  remembers 
when   this  wonderful  world,  that    is  now  so 
bright  with  sunlight,  and  lovely  with  flowers 
and  BtATB  and  birds  was  hidden  from  her  by 
a   thick    curtain    of    darkness.     Then   love 
eame  In  through  her  sensitive  fingers,  and 
led  her  soul  out  Into  the  sunlight  of   knowl- 
edge.      Education     banished     the    darkness 
from  her  life,   and  the  sunshine  of   love  and 
thought  and  beautj  Hooded  her  soul.     Deai- 
Mrs.  Barrows,   I    am    that   Little  girl;  and   I 
v,;mi    to   share    my    happiness    with    others. 
I  want  all  little  sightless  children  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  thai  bare  been  given  to  me. 
Lovingly  your  little  friend. 

Helen  Kelleb. 
May  17. 

Tickets  for  the  tea  may  be  obtained  of 
Helen  Keller  or  M.  A.nagnos,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, South  Boston,  Miss  Derby,  406  Bea- 
con sinet,  ami  at  the  office  of  the  institu- 

I,,,,,,    :;7    Avon     Sired,     Boston  ;    and    those 

who,    from    distance   or   otherwise,   cannot. 
attend  the  tea  can  tend  their  money  just  the 
ame. 


Perkins    Institution 


\M> 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


Boston,  May  /./,   i8g2. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  :  — 

mmencem  School   u  held  at 

Tremont   -Temple,  on    Tuesday,  June  7,   at  ,?  P.M.,   Samuel  Eliot, 

l.L.l  1 

rdially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  witb  your 

\ts  on   the  floor  and  in  the   first   balcony  of  the  Temple 
for  the  the  members   of  the  corporation, 

titution,  to  whom   this   invi- 
■nt,    until    Saturday,    May    28.      Tickets    arc    ready 

may   be  obtaining    them    are 

postal  card  indicating   the  number  wished 

at  pleasure  ,d  them  at   once. 

.!  until    t  loch,  punctually,  when 

be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  />/<?, 

M.  ANACNOS. 


Boston  fTnmsrriirt 


TUESDAY.    MAY    17.    1803. 


A    HELEN     KELLER    TEA. 

Helm  Keller  came  to  the  Trat-~ 
Saturday  moruluk'.    flie  had  a  request  to  make. 
Bh«  i-i  going  to  give  *  tea.  and  itM  vanta  I 

•  an.  her  teacher,  and 
arrie  l>ert>\  -were  with  her.  They  ex- 
plained that  Mrs.  Spalding  of  Beacon  street  has 
offered  her  huoio  for  Helen's  use.  as d  the  tea 
will  be  given  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
WOt      The  dat«  will  l>e  aiiuouueed. 

"The  boston  people  have  t  much 

pleasure  in  so  many  ways  that  it  will  make  me 
liappy  to  think  that  the  last  pleasure  they  give 
DM  l>efore  1  go  to  iny  home  will  be  to  come  to 
my  tea  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind ." 

It  is  all  her  own  Idea,  Miss  Sullivan  ex- 
plained. Helen  had  heard  of  a  tea  which  had 
been  given  In  aid  of  some  charity,  and  her  own 
constant  and  warm  interest  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  made  her  delighted  at  the 
thought  which  came  to  her. 

"Why  can't  1  give  a  tea  to  help  the  klnder- 
kCirtfii'.' "  she  asked.  And  It  was  to  invite  the 
reader!  of  the  Transcript  U>  her  tea  that  she 
came,  her  face  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  her  po- 
etic imagery  of  expres.-,ion  at  her  tongue's  end. 
Her  enu ncia tion  n rows  clearer  and  more  distinct 
her  face  show-<  more  and  more  that  wonderful 
triumph  of  the  spirit  in  the  absence  of  sight 
and  hearing  which  makes  Helen  Keller  such 
a  charming  and  touching  personality.  To 
make  her  understood  by  some  of  the  group  that 
gathered  about  her  and  did  not  readily  know 
what  she  was  saying.  Miss  Sullivan  asked  her 
to  repeat  some  words  familiar  enough,  verses 
from  "The  l'salm  of  Life."  She  repeated  th« 
lines  with  much  fervor  and  almost  made  them 
seem  new. 

"l>ust  thou  art.  to  dust  returnest  was  not 
spokon  of  the  sorl."  when  it  >"a n  OOSQIMt  ma- 
terial conditions  as  in  Helen  Keller's  rase,.  It 
Will  be  a  noteworthy  day  when  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  into  light  like  hers.  "Then  will  he 
flowers  and  candy  at  my  tea.  Put  that  in  the 
paper,"  she  said. 


Iisg  Helen  Keller's  tea  in   aid  of    tho  kin 
dergart-n  for  the  blind   will    be  at  the  hi 
Mrs.    M    I)   Span  treet.  Tues- 

iv  '.*•».  from    thlM    tQ    klj    o'cloofc     Ukl 
K-lUr  will    bo    happy  to    recoive    all  who  will 
Lards  of  kdmisttoa   iimv  be  obtl 

iroime  De:  ieoii  rtreet,  I 

Mr.  Anagnos.  Porkms  Institution. S- 


.  L  i.  I '.  £     1  C  C  t  t  O   ■  i.    A 

■ 


THE  MESSENGi I 


I  ii  ili.-  Post-<>IHee  in   h 


I'hM 

nil   RSDA^  ,  MA^    i  ith, 


'l'w  o  Improved  Braille 
the  |.r.  m  -  t>f  Hi.-    P  rkinn    [uatliutd  n 
bavi    i>.  .ii    nvi  i\  ni.    The    boolu 
irell  printed    and   neatlj    bound,  nod 

'I     :i      llBlldjMIIIK        i|i|i.  .il.in.  .  \ 

trial  of  il..   Improvi  w  .n    i.. 

i 


Boston  CransrrtDt 


i».    1809 


LETTER     FROM     HELEN     KELLER. 

;ni{  letter  ha  11  v  the 

i  i  'i.lni 

Hear  lnii.lv  |  ,,f  n„, 

klltlftll 


The  preparations  for  my  tea  are  nearly  com- 
pleted find  I  am  looking  forward  joyfully  to 
the  event;  I  know  1  shall  not  fail. 
Kind  people  will  not  disappoint  me  when 
thev  know  that  I  plead  for  helpless  little 
children  who  live  in  darkness  and  ienoranee. 
They  will  come  to  my  tea  and  buy  lisrht,  the 
beautiful  light  of  knowledge  and  lore  for 
many  little  ones  who  are  blind  and  friendless. 
I  remember  perfectly  when  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  me.  Then  I  was  like  the  little  blind 
children  who  are  waiting  to  enter  the  kinder- 
garten. There  was  no  light  in  my  soul.  Tiiis 
wonderful  world  with  all  its  sunlight  and 
beauty  was  hidden  from  me  and  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  its  loveliness,  But  teacher  came 
to  me,  and  taught  my  little  lingers  to 
use  the  beautiful  key  that  has  unlocked  tbo 
door  of  mv  dark  prison  and  set  my  spirit  free. 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  share  my  happiness 
with  others,  and  I  ask  the  kind  people  of  Bos- 
ton to  help  mo  make  the  lives  of  little  blind 
children  brighter  and  happier. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

May  18. 1892. 

"The  embodiment  of  joy."  This  those  who 
see  her  constantly  say  that  Helen  Keller  is. 
She  radiates  a  gentle,  kindly  merriment.  She 
never  has  a  shadow  of  gloom  upon  her  spirit. 
And  without  s'ght  or  hearing,  she  wishes  to 
"share  her  happiness  with  others."  It  would 
be  infinitely  patheiic,  were  it  not  infinitely  in- 
spiring. Her  unaffected  joy  in  living  answers 
all  pessimistic  questions  better  than  books  full 
of  philosophy.  She  has  grown  bodily  very  fast 
during  the  past  year,  and  now  is  as  tall  and 
large  as  most  girls  of  sixteen,  although  she  is 
not  yet  twelve  years  of  age. 


FRIDAY,    MAY    20.    1892. 

....  Tickets  for  the  Helen  Keller  tea  may  be 
obtained  from  Helen  Keller,  of  Mr.  Anagno?, 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  from  Miss 
Caroline  Derby.  405  Beacon  street,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon  place,  Boston. 
The  tea  will  be  next  Tuesday,  May  24,  at  99 
Beacon  street. 


now  iu  use.  The  line  of  improvement  lies 
along  the  methods  of  adjusting  minor  de- 
tails. The  only  step  we. expect  to  see  in 
our  day,  and  the  only  one  we  hope  for  in 
the  future,  is  the  ugreement.oa  some  one 
of  the  excellent  point  systems,  and  the 
.practical  abandonment  of  Line  and  all 
other  point  systems.  Well-settled  pre: 
judices in  favor  of  the  Line  may  be  nble 
to  keep  it  long  in  the-  way  of  real  pro- 
gress, notwithstanding  that  all  admit 
that  few  can  learn  to,  read  it  well,,  and 
many  can  not  learn  to  read  It  at  all.  It 
has  a  marvellous  fascination  for  the  eyes 
of  teachers  who  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  an 
arbitrary  point  system. 

The  Braille  is  a  house  divided  against 
itstlf,  having  two  execellent  varieties  to 
offer,  and  will  not  be  able  to  concentrate 
its  whole  strength  on  either  variety.  To 
accept  the  improved  Braille  is  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  cheap  music  from  the 
European  presses.  To  choose  the  Braille 
proper  is  to  antagonize  New  England, 
which  many  would  be  loath  to  do.  It 
does  seem  like  destiny  that  the  N.  Y. 
Points  should  be  the  choice  of  the  world 
at  last  from  its  superior  advantages. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Saturday,  Maij  Jl.1892. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY.  MA.Y  21.  1892. 


Blind  Detjurtmnii . 

Tin.    M k.n ion  FOB  M  w. 

The  Mentor  is  :igain  on  our  tabic, 
packed  full  of  useful  matter,  as  usual. 
The  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
.t ion  of  Instrin  tors  of  the  Blind  is 
limn  two  month*  off,  and  it  is 
nut  strange  thai  mnch  <>!'  the"  Bpa&  is  de- 
voted   to    qUCfttioni    that  are  likely  to  en 

thehttention  uf  that  body.  VWumld. 

wish  that  i!  ueieulitll<   more  conservative 
■  on   the  question*  of  types  and  styles  bul  it 

doubt  -  about  us.     The 

great<  -t  :.".'"!  I  irober;  the 

least  inconvenience  to  the  greatest 
number;  the  sgrcement  to  disagree  in 
peace b j, the  minority,  and   t<>  acquiesce 

j„    il ..  of     the    majority  ;-the-r 

should  be  the  rule  of  action,   one   would 

think    in    the    convention.      If    it    is    our 

bappi  ■ rr.    *<"    *'"   ,r.v   t() 

Il  it    Wfl    pi' 

\  cordial  igreeroent  on  any  system   of 

printing  and  writing,    and   the  adoption 

od   the  whole  strength  of 

ti,,  A,,.,  i [i  w  printing  house  din  cted   i" 

Hon  of  b  poks  and  muSiC  ii:  that 

.  ;n,  « ill  make  it    the   I" *t.     Vi 
trilling  to  believe  that  the   efforts  of 
the  -l    >"   valo, 

•   for   the    Blind. 

\\,  the     luti.i 

us  thai    » 


In  the  raised  letters  used  for  printing  for  the 
blind  comes  the  announcement  that  "Helen 
Keller  will  give  a  tea  for  the  Kindergarten  at  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Spaulding's,  No.  99  Beacon  "street,  Tues 
day,  May  '21,  3  to  6  p.  m."  Everybody  is  inter- 
ested in  this  little  woman  who  shows  such  mental 
powers,  though  deprived  by  nature  of  three  of  the 
senses.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler or  M.  Ana^nos,  Perkins  Institution,  South 
Boston,  Miss  Derby,  405  Beacon  street,  and  at 
the  office  of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  place. 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


BATUBDAY,    May    21,  181)2. 


CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Till-:    inmates  of  Ihe    Perkins   In- 
stitution    lor    the     Blind    had     a 
musical       treat       on       Tuesday 
evening,    which    was    shared     by     a 
number     of    invited    guests.      Under 
the  direction  of  Mi--    \_n.  »  Snyder,    a 

musical  programme  had  been  arranged, 
and  the   talent    pro\ ided     would    lind 

m;ii  Iced  faVOI  in  any  concert  hall. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  \\  ulf  Fries,  Ihe 
veteran  cellohit,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
Insure  rare  entertainment,  whose  in- 
strument almost  seems  to  talk  under 
bit  deft  touch.  He  charmed  the  sight- 
less listeners  especially  by  the  dancing 

ot   ihe  bow    over  ihe  Strings,     and      Ihe 

no  1 1  \  -i  rains  and  iv,  ei  i  i  el  rains 
brought  a  degree  oi  enjoyment  greater 
in  none,  probablj .  t han  to  t lie  un- 
fortunates rot  w  hose  pleasure  Ihe  en- 
Ii  rtainment  wu  conceived. 

\l i  -.  i 'ranees  I  njnton  Wood,  soprano 
ii  Dr.  If oxom's  church  on  Common- 
wealth avenue,  and  ftfiss  Mary  How. 
contralto    ■<     lh«    New    Old     South 

CllUreh,        were        the       \ocali    I-.       ami 


thev  sang  most  charmingly.  The 
selections  were  happily  ;  dapled  to 
the  audience,  which  is  not  always  the. 
case,  and  served  to  bring  out  the 
rich  quality  of  their  voices.  The  per- 
formers did  not  seem  to  weary  in  then- 
labor  of  love,  and  they  cheerfully  re- 
sponded to  the  hearty  encores  which 
testified  to  their  hearers*  admiration. 

Miss  Howe  and  Mrs.  Woods  were 
accompanied  by  Miss  Snyder  and  Mr. 
Fries  by  Mr.  John  Kelley,  and  selec- 
tions were  given  from  Cowen,  Uoito, 
Gabriel,  Marie,  Larsen,  Corraciola, 
Thayer,  Thomas  and  Nevin. 

The  concert  was  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  while  its  merit  de- 
served a  larger  audience,  no  more  ap- 
preciative one  could  have  been  found. 
Miss  Snyder  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
those  favored  for  her  delightful  enter- 
tainment. 


■§swn  mms\ 


SATURDAY.    MAY    21,    1892. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  March  1  to  May  1,  1892: 

SEW   BUILDING  FUND. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton fl, 000.00 

Mrs.  Carolina  X.  Bigelow 100.00 

Miss  Mary  Brackett,  Qulncy 20.00 

Thomas  (ushng 1.00 

William  Purant 20.00 

Mrs.  John  Hogg 25.00 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent 100.00 

King's  Daughters  at  Newton 111.00 

Mr;.,  fiances  M.  Mackaj ,  Cambridge r.0.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason 1,000.00 

Andrew  Nlckerson 25.00 

Drs.  C.  A.  and  E.  F.  Pope 10.00 

George  Henry  Qulncy 25.00 

S.  W.  K 25.00 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson 200.00 

Mrs.  Ik  Saltonstall 100.00 

Mrs.  A.  Shunian 6.00 

Rev.  Dr.  Slafter.  almoner  of  L.  A.  Adams....  600.00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack '_\,r>0 

S.  L.  W 100.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 5.00 

,93,424.50 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

A.  friend JoOO.OO 

j   A  trtsnd  of  the  little  blind  children,  addi- 
tional   

I  A  friend,  through  Helen  Keller 

A  friend,  First  Congregational  Unitarian 
Church,  Providence 

Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour 

1  .Tames  M.  Barnard 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Cowing 

Miss  I.  P.  Curtis 

The  Misses  Eastman,  WeUesley.... '.'. 

Miss  Llllle  Fay 

]   Miss  C.  L.  Fairbanks 

!  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field,  Milton 

First  Orthodox  Congregational  Church, 
Somervllle 

Mrs.  William  Gammell,  Providence 

:  0.  H 

!   H.  H 

I   H.H 

Frederick  Hlgglnson 

George  A  King,  Washington 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lodge 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 

Louis  P.  Ober 

M 

K.  P 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  Dudiey  Stroet 
Opora  House.  Roxbury.  through  Mrs.  Call. 

Shurtlen*  Kindergarten,  through  Mrs.  Voor- 
heea 

Miss  A.  B.  Stevenson 

Miss  Caroline   C.  Vose,  Milton 

Thomas  A.  Watson.  East  Bralntrce 

Edward  Whitney 

Hiss  Charlotte  Boydln 

ANMt'AL   PUBUCRIPTIONB    FOR   CURRENT   EXPENSES 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Socletj ,  Bliss  OI»a  E,  Gardner, 
treasurer,  i,roirm 

Mrs.  Richard  Barker 

i   ■ .    '         ■  

rr  V.  Iisinri.. 

.nioiul  l.'ulurlaii  .society,  New 

d ,, 

m-    QeorfevonL.  Meyer ......'..." 

Edward  JxaKnov,  TresVnrPr. 

tate  street  (Room  *4o>. 


2  00.00 
100.00 

100.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 

5.00 
15.00 
25.00 

2.00 
10.00 

6.00 

3.42 
100.00 

5.00 
35.00 

3.00 
26.00 

4.00 
100.00 

5.00 
10.00 

6.00 
60.00 

41.00 

6.00 

20.00 

5.00 

600.00 

100.00 

25.00 


7B0.00 

ao.oo 

10.00 
16.00 

50.00 
60.00 


—  Iii  rrsp  serai    Inquiry  we  state 

the  tl<  tceta  are  one.dollar  apleoe  for  Mi 
Keller's  tea  hi  ant   of  the  Kindergarten   for  the 
l'.iimi.at  :>'•  r.  Bt,  Tuesday  May  81  from 

three  to  six  o'elocl  oaaj  be  had  direct 

from  Miss  Keller  oare  Mr.  Anasnoi.  Perkins  In- 
stitution. South  Boeton,  or  at  the  office  of  the 
Institution,  87  Arou  Place,    Boston,  or  at  AOfl 

I'eur-on  st  i 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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HELEN   KELLAR   TO  GIVE   A   TEA. 

a  tea  in  aid  of  the 
kinder.:  -e  blind  at  the 

ng.  90  Bea 

•    till    »'. 

to  hitn. 

ably  be  one  of  the  fash- 
e  season,  and  the  many 

-i  her  effort* 


I  ill  be  held  at  Mrs. 
Spaulding's,  99  Beacon  street,  on  1 
next  from  3  to  6  o'clock.  The  proceeds  will 
be  devoted  to  the  kindergaiten  for  the 
blind. 


TEE  BOSTON  TIMES 


v  UNDAY  MORNIN 
•      IDITION. 


;  a.v  ii,  ism 


—  "The  dear  child  has  ret  her  generous 

mLroo  It  tin:  -he  wll  Dieted  it  uer 

denailrg  la  Uhilf  of  the  llitlc   slghl 

. ra*n03  In  a  private 

;ter  of  Vi-  ;osi  an- 1 

ir. !.  an  J    until   recently  dumo,  ^lvo  on 

letdiy  afternoon.    Bnt  It  will  no:  be  a  failure.    It  w 

a  grand  s  Icatlocs  prove  any- 

re  tbe  nse  of  bcr  ''.rawlaf-rocms,  an  1  the  tickets,  those 
■  ot  white  c: 

Beacon  street;  01 
vnsgnos.  at  tbe  l*erain  = 
n.  South  Bxto-,  or  at  tbe  Itoatoa  ( 
lea     Toe  pr>ee-is  will  all  bo  devoted  to  the  Klnder- 
Lhe  Blind,  and  It  will  be  strange  Indeed  If  the 
fair  be  not  as  rreat  a  success  financially  as  It  Is  bound 
t>e  socially. 


luiotou  (found. 


MORNING,  MAY    -'2,1892. 
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SUNDAY  HERALD, 


AND   HER   TEA 
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TBOSTON.  80NDAY.  MAY  S3,  1892. 


HELEN   KELLER'S  TEA. 

A»  i:\i-ni  Sure  to  Be  Delightful  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

Little  Helen  Keller  will  (rive  a  tea  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Spaulding's,  99  Beacon  street,  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  from  three  to  six.  The  charming 
little  hostess  and  the  worthiness  of  the  cause 
will  draw  many  guests,  beyond  question. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Helen  Keller  or  M. 
Anagnos,  Perkins  institution,  South  Boston, 
Miss  Derby,  405  Beacon  street,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  place. 

The  following  letter  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Trauscript  reveals  the  joyousness  and  growth 
of  her  who  only  a  few  years  ago  was  shut  out 
from  all  the  happiness  of  a  bright  world: 

I  am  going  to  write  to  you  this  beautiful 
morning  because  my  heart  is  brimful  of  happi- 
ness, and  I  want  you  aud  all  my  dear  friends  in 
the  Transcript  office  to  rejoice  with  me.  The 
preparations  for  my  tea  are  nearly  completed 
and  I  am  looking  forward  joyfully  to  the 
event;  I  know  I  shall  not  fail.  Kind  people 
will  not  disappoint  me  when  they  know  that  I 
plead  for  helpless  little  children  who  live  in 
darkness  and  ignorance.  They  will  come  to 
my  tea  and  buy  light,  the  beautiful  light  of 
knowledge  and  love  for  many  little  ones  who 
are  blind  and  friendless.  I  remember  perfectly 
when  my  dear  teacher  came  to  me.  Then  I 
was  like  the  little  blind  children  who  are 
waiting  to  enter  the  kindergarten.  There  was 
no  light  in  my  soul.  This  wonderful  world 
with  all  its  sunlight  and  beauty  was  hidden 
from  me  and  I  had  never  dreamed  of  its  loveli- 
ness. But  teacher  came  to  me,  and  taught  my 
little  lingers  to  use  the  beautiful  key  that  has 
unlocked  the  door  of  my  dark  prison  and  set 
my  spirit  free.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  share 
my  happiness  with  others,  and  I  ask  the  kind 
people  of  Boston  to  help  me  make  the  lives  of 
little  blind  children  brighter  and  happier. 
Lovingly,  your  little  friend. 
■  B 


Helen  Keller's  "tea,"  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  particulars 
of  which  are  k'lven  on  the  first  page  of  this 
Issue,  should  be  a  very  great  success.  The 
ejpiise  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  wonders  which 
have  been  wrought  In  Baton'!  life,  to  the 
amazement  of  everyone  who  has  met  her, 
should  most  certainly  be  made  possible  to 
all  oth'r.i  who  usk  for  similar  benefits. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 
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SUNDAY,  v 

The"; 
riven  a 

it.,  on  Tuesday  a  .rgested 

and  started  and    la  out  by 

tbe    marvellous   Child    herself.      Some   of 
her    friends    who    can    see    n 
talk   are  aas> 

for  the  affair,  the  i  :      •  h  are  to 

be   devoted    I 

Blind,  is  Helen's  own  intense  eagerness  to 
aive  toother  blind  it  pleas- 

ure which  the  tea  locked 

hor    own    powers  of    mind    and    boul  has 
brought  to  her. 

I  erby  of  405  Beacon,  among  others, 
upon  the  su< 
which   writes   .Mr. 

■ 
r  nnder- 
taking  I 
dren  ;  are. 

Mrs.  Spanlding's  offer   of  the  nse  of 

her   spacioas   town   house   for  the   Helen 
Keller  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  :••'  B 
st ,  from  4  to  6,  is  a   very    great   kh 
and  the  occasion  promises  to  be  of  singular 
interest. 


osion  &ran$rri)it 


MONDAY,    MAY    23,    1892. 


Every    one  who    reads    this    may  help   to 

mak"  Helen  Keller's  tea  In  aid  of  the  kinders'.ir- 
ton  for  the  blind  a  great  success  tomorrow 
afternoon,  at  99  Beacon  streftt.  It  getting  tic- 
kets lira  been  postponed  too  lonir  you  mav  still 
pay  admission  at  the  door.  Bishop  Brooks  and 
Dr.  !f;ilo  are  among  the  distinguished  guests 
who   will    be  present. 


ISAI.EM    REGISTER. 


MONDAY,    MAY    23,     It**. 


I.I   lilt:    PROM    Hhl.KN   KKI.I.KH.       Tin-    cdi- 

t«.r  of  ihf   Boston   Trautcrlpi   has  received 

the  following  letter,  written  in  pencil  in 
dear  handwriting,  iuifie»tive  "f  thf  old- 
fashioned  round  hand  : 

Mai 
[  hid  going  to  write  to y> hi  tin-  beautiful 
morning  because  in\  ln-.ii  i-  hrjiuful  <>f 
h  i |p|ii !>••«-,  and  I  w  i i.i  \  .ii  i ii J  .ii  hi  v  dear 
friend*  ii  (he  J?rau«cii|ii  </.li  •  •  fn  rejoice 
with  me.  Hh«  prepimiioo*  for  rov  i>.  >  i"1 
ne  H  iv  cnmpl  i'  I   ni'l  I  »HJ  II  *  'id 

j.ivfuiiv  in  iim  i-vimii  ;  |  Know  i  shall  no! 
nil.  Kind  people  «iu  ufti  disappoint  me 
when  they  know  thai  I  plead  f»r  helpless 
little  children  srhollveln  >l  iikn«,-«  and  Ig- 
noranoe.  i'hey  will  come  in  my  tea  and  but 
light,  the  beautiful  light  of  knowledge  and 
love  for  im.i ii \  little  ones  who  are  blind  and 
friendless  I  remerobei  perfectly  when  mv 
icher  i'  i me  \>>  me.  Phen  I  \\  is  1  i i< « * 
the  111  ii''  blind  children  a  h  lus   ;" 

enter  the  ki  .  .  i  inn-  was  no  light 
in  my  *oul.  Mil'*  wonderful  world  xsil11  ■'" 
tti  sunlight  and  '  ... 

nnd  I  had  Defer  dreamed  "f  |ts  loveliness. 
It ut  tea  to  in",  atj  i  taurht  nay   !" 

1 1.-  Angel  -  i«>  u  -■  i  Ik  !'•■  u(i  ihjl  key   thai    Im- 
uu locked  the  dooi   of  mv  darl 
sol  raj  -i>ii  it  ic  !•■     I'i^  iim  <•  ii  nasi  \|  l-lj  Id 
-h  ire  i>i  v  •>  ippliiese  a  Ith  olhei  •■  an  i    I 

the  kind  i pie  <>(  Boaton  i"  hH|i   ntc   mik- 

■  i    Utile   blind  uidldreo   iniu'iiioi 

end 

ugly,  v"ii  lit'  i-  f  -  len  I. 

Dims  Ki  i  i  i  i:. 
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slgtM    •  •    '. 
li'-r     ha  |  '. 


#£ 


would  be  infinitely  pathetic,  were  it  not  in- 
finitely inspiring.  Her  unaffected  joy  in  liv- 
ing; answers  all  pessimistic  questions  better 
than  books  full  of  philosophy.  She  has 
gFoarn  buddy  very  fast  during  the  past  year, 
and  now  is  as  tall  and  large  as  most  girls  of 
sixteen,  although  she  fs  not  yet  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  "  lea"  is  to  be  *£  99  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  from  3  to  6  tomorrow  after- 
noou. 


lesion  Sort, 


MONDAY  MORNING,    MAY  23,  1892. 


HELEN  MM  TEA. 

She  Invites  Her  Friends 
to  Come 


TO  BELP  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Music,  Flowers  and  Candy  Among  the 

Attractions— Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr. 

Hale  to  Be   there-What  the 

Governor  said  to  Helen. 


He'en    Kellar    sat   iu  the   pretty    parlor   a 
allege,    Perkins   Institute,    yesterday 
and  told  all  about  it. 
tea,  of  conrse. 
It   is   tp   be  given    in  a  grand,   big    Be 
itieet  mansion,    many  notable   people  will  be 
present,    there    will    be    music,    flowers    and 
candy,  and   every  dollar  paid  for  a  ticket  will 
eo  to  the  fund  lor  enlarging  the  kindergarten 
which  Helen  is  so   anxious  to  help;  and,  alto 
srether,  she  is  as  nappy  as  any  little  girl  in  all 
the  world  in  her  eager  anticipations  of  plaviug 
the  role  of  hostess  tomorrow. 

Helen's  pretty  face  was  alight  with  excite- 
ment; even  her  poor  blind  eyes  shone,  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  lips  smiling  as 
she  spoke  with  c  ireful  enunciation.  >  he  was 
daimily  dressed  like  a  gypsy  maid,  in  a  white 
watat  and  scarlet  skirt,  and  her  hair,  that 
hong  about  her  nec'.c  and  low  on  her  brow  in 
light,  bilkdu  ringlets,  was  confined  by  a  silver 
I  not  be  tw.-lve  years  old 
,ouiti  inn"   in   J n  ooat  as 

tall  as  ber    teacher    and    proportionately  de- 
ed. 
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Heleu  Invites  Her  Friends, 

"The  preparations  for  my  tea  are  almost 
completed,''  Helen  pronounced  with  precision. 
"It  will  be  a  great  success.  Tell  all  the  peo- 
ple about  it  in  your  paper,- please."    I 

An  J  as  her  face  lighted  up  at  the  assurance 
that  its  promised  attractions  would  be  put  in 
print,  "Then  people  will  want  to  come  to  it!" 
she  said,  nodding  her  head  wisely.  "I  shall 
have  caudy  and  flowers  at  my  tea.  And 
music.  One  ot  iny  little  blind  playmates  will 
sing  and  some  others  will  play.  We  shall  have 
nice  music." 

An  allusion  to  Mrs.  Spaulding's  kindness  in 
opening  her  handsome  house  brought  the  en- 
thusiastic comment: 

"I  do  not  call  it  a  house— I  call  it  a  castle!" 

"Who  hare  you  in  .-i  ted  to  your  tea?"  was 
asked. 

"I  have  invited  Governor  Russell."  said  the 
child  proudly.  "I  visited  the  State  House 
one  day  and  saw  the  Governor,  and  he  said, 
'I  am  glad  to  meet  a  young  Democrat.'  Then 
I  did  uot  know  what  to  say.  because  I  am  not 
decided  in  my  polities,"  she  continued, 
quaintly,  and  Miss  Sullivan  laughingly  ex- 
plained that  Helen's  fa;her  was  a  Democrat 
but  Miss  Helen  herself  was  still  "on  the 
fence"  politically. 

".But  the  Governor  was  very  good  to  me  and 
wrore  his  autograph  big,  so  I  could  read  it 
with  my  fingers.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  my 
tea,"  Helen  added.  "I  have  invited  Bishop 
Brooks,  also,  and  Dr.  Hale,  and  they  have 
both  promised  to  come.  Was  that  not  kind? 
I  have  invited  others  and  I  hope  many  peoplo 
will  come,  for  then  there  will  be  money  lor  a 
larger  school,  where  all  the  little  blind 
children  will  be  happy.  Please  nut  this  in 
your  paper  and  1  will  send  you  a  ticket  to  my 
tea,"  she  concluded,  earnestly. 

Helen's  tea  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  her 
many  friends  to  see  and  talk  with  the  iittie 
maid  whose  sunny  spirits,  gentle  ways  and 
wise  speech  have  endeared  her  to  all  who 
have  known  how  strong  aud  bright  a  soul 
struggles  lor  exression  behind  the  ciosed  doors 
of  sight  and  sound  in  this  child  of  affliction. 

The  tickets  can  be  bought  at  jjl  apiece  by 
addressing  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute. The  tea  will  take  place  at.  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Spaulding  or  99  Beacou 
street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  between  4  and  6, 
with  Helen  as  hostess  of  the  ocasion. 


■ 

All  Boston  was  at  Helen  Keller's  feet  yester- 
day afternoon.  "I  did  not  know  yoti  had  so 
many  friends,  Helen,"  a  gentleman  said  to  her, 
after  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  crush  for  his 
turn  to  greet  her.  "All  the  people  in  Boston 
are  my  friends."  she  answered,  smiline  not 
confidently,  but  gratefully,  in  her  seraphic 
way.  Only  a  moment  before  the  room  had 
rung  with  laughter  when  Dr.  Holmes  (who,  by 
the  way,  did  not  look  any  older  nor  step  any 
older  than  he  did  ten  years  ago)  was  chatting 
with  Helen.  But  it  was  really  no  laughing 
matter  when  she  assured  him  that  really  she 
had  not  been  deceiving  him  all  the  while  and 
that  she  does  not  possess  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear!  Her  case  almost  seems  a  reversal  of  the 
scriptures ;  it  Is  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  world, 
"He  that  hath  not  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear; 
and  he  that  hath  not  eyes  to  see. 
let  him  see."  Helen's  face  wore  a  rapt 
and  somewhat  excited  expression  as  all  the 
people  passed  in  review  before  her,  but  that  she 
was  in  perfect  mastery  of  herself  was  shown 
by  her  quick  recognition  of  her  friends  as  they 
grasped  her  hands,  and  her  special  word  for 
each  acquaintance.  It  is  a  high  sort  of  presence 
of  mind  that  enables  one  who  is  "receiving"  to 
say  the  proper  word  in  the  case  of  every  person 
in  a  great  crowd.  The  power  to  recognize  in- 
stantly an  acquaintance  by  a  mere  grasp  of  the 
hand  seems  a  wonderful  thing  to  us  who  have 
learned  to  depend  entirely  on  our  eyes,  and  it 
must  seem  scarcely  less  so  to  the  blind  who 
learn  to  depend  upon  their  ears.  But  we  sim- 
ply do  not  know  what  a  vast  deal  of  differentia- 
tion there  is  in  hand-grasps.  To  Helen  herself, 
as  it  was  to  Laura  Bridgman,  probably  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  people  can  regard  it  as  so 
woaderful.  Helen's  gift  of  always  saying  the 
proper  thing  and  making  exactly  the  proper  in- 
quiries is  probably  much  more  wonderful. 

It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  was  profiting  so  famously  by 
Helen's  earnest  and  nervous  work  for  it,  and  by 
the  universal  and  generous  interest  in  her. 
People  could  not  have  invested  their  dollars  in 
a  nobler  cause. 

-+-  +  -f- 


TDESDAY,    MAY    24,    1892. 

Helen  Keller's  father  in  Alabama  is  natu- 
rally a  Democrat,  but  she  says  that  in  politics 
she  is  "on  the  fence." 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    25,    18©2. 


i    it» 


.«  sits  apok> 


Helen  Keller's  Tea. 

It.  was  a  happy  thought  of  Helen  Keller  to  add 

to  the  funds  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

by  having  a  tea  in    aid    of    the  institution  in 

whicn  she  Is  so  deeply  iatarosted.    And  the  tea 

was  a  roost  happy  success.    The    house  of  Mrs. 

Mahlon  1).  Spaulding  which  was  opened  for  the 

ion  is  spacious,  and  the  large  rooms  were 

crowded    daring    much  of   the    time  between 

three  and   nix    o'clock    yesterday    while  Helen 

with  Ml*«  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  and  Mr.  Anag- 

i-ived  the   friends;    she  has    made,  for  the 

kindergarten;   for  everyone   who   sees    her    n 

■  friend  to  th«  little  blind   children 

und  fi  ell  their  mads  aud  opportunities  if  never 

before. 

It  was  a  beautiful   day,    and   the  roomi  were 

pleasant  and    the    spring   dresses   pretty,    and 

fill  of  animation  and  charm  in  herwhlto 

,  tfown.    The,  recolpts  will  soon   be  oer- 

t. mi,  but 'twas  said  yesterday  that  more  thae 

n  Ired    tickets    were   sold.      Then    them 

I  id  candv  tables   whom  rotUlfl 

girls,  Mm  Richards,  Mist  Pitta,  Miss  rinrco, 

i  to  Woir  und 

.  ,      d,     sold 
bringing    lit"*    adJactlTat    upon     themselves. 
t     Darby     and 

'i  ban 
about    Helen  and 

'  th      flushing     nil" 

!  new  ones 
of  tho  afternoon  would  be    to   till    hnlf  a 

ii  nninoi  ol    the  I .. 

1 1  ilanthropic  enjoy- 
»nd  work. 


A   VISIT    FROM    HELEN    KELLER. 

Helen  came  oae  afternoon  with  Miss  Sullivan 
and  Miss  Marrett,  another  teacher  in  the 
school  and  also  one  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  evening  the  students  wore  all  invited 
into  the  drawing-room  to  meet  the  visitors  and 
to  see  what  wonders  have  been  done  for  this 
once  helpless  child.  She  stood  with  her  arm 
about  Miss  Sullivan's  neck,  a  tall  child  for  her 
ago,  with  a  very  bright  and  smiling  face. 

As  the  different  girls  came  up  to  moet  her, 
Miss  Sullivan  repeated  their  names  to  Helen 
by  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  and 
Helen  spoke  to  them. 
You  ask  how  can  that  be? 
One  of  the  most  marvellous  things  of  all  is, 
that  she  has  learned  to  articulate.  Think  of  it! 
She  has  never  beard  a  human  voice  in  her  life. 
Of  course,  her  articulation  is  very  imperfect; 
but  when  she  spcaksslowly,  one  can  understand 
quite  Well  what  she  says,  net  teachers  think 
that  in  a  year  or  two  hor  utterance  will  bo  per- 
fectly distinct.  Her  voice  is  necessarily  peculiar, 
. .:  to  its  monotonous  tones,  one  can 
better  appreciate  how  important  bearing  is  to 
modulation  and  expression. 

About  thirty  gins  were  introduced  to  her.  for 
each  of  Whom  she  had  a  pleasant  word.  I  think 
in  no  one  Case  did  she  forget  a  name. 

Sho  felt  of  the  face;.,  hair,  and   dross,  learning 
each  feature,  while  oxer,  personal  peculiarity 
id  firmly  1ixe:l  in  pet  mind. 
i  of  the  girls  told  hef  they  had  recently 
been  to  Concord   and    Lexington,    whereupon 
begun  to  describe  her  visit  there.    'she 
B  lioul  t  lop  cor  d  looking  like 
that  the  '■bonding 
he   toldiny  rig  the 

and  the  fairies  .-.nvl  wood.elves  wh) 
»ng  the  viol 

i  he  .Menus'  house,   and 

,-.  ell  Imagine  "Jo,  sitting  by  the  window, 

writing;    Ann.   near  by,  drawing ;  and   sweet 

.  aud  Mr.  Brooke  worn 

morn  I  I  <■•■." 

Borne  one  mentioned  "The  iviinnte  Man."  Mr. 
French's  statue.,  marking  the  lauioti-    battle 

ground  at  Concord;  and  Helen  cried,  eagerly, 
"Yes!     and    Tired    ii,..   ■),,,;     heard     round     the 

quoting    from    Emerson's   beautiful 
ode.  i  he  )ii"  i  lines  ol  which  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  pedestal  or  the  statue: 
"liv  the  rude  bridge  thai  arched  the  Hood, 

1 1"  brei    '■  unfurled, 

Here  once  Hie  em  bat!  led  farmers  stood, 

1  Bred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world!" 

Boon  she  added,  "Isn't   if.  dreadful  for  men  to 

i    M   I  think  il  is  good  not  lobe 

nd   to  be  ready  to  light  for 

i   mil  try.    Mv  father   wouldn't   be  afraid 

night  In  <h-  Rebellion. 

Id,  find  has  perfect 

.  i  .  and  senms 

Every 

her, with  a  loving 

illar  affec- 

hai     i    •!  tact,and 


f  rbarl- 
w  inter  which 

■ 

I,  To>n- 

•   1   aii'i   deaf. 

she   im- 

.ey  for  Tom- 

■ 

i  in  twice  .is  much 

confident 

Helen,  and  Tom:nr  has  now 
of  the  asylum   for  a  year  or 

lommy,  she  said.   "When  he 

ir  mama  died,  ami  then 

■;t  out  ol  li is  eyes, 

Now    lie   has 

■and-by,"  she  add- 

<*  known  more  words,  tit*  will 

•j.   thin?  language  is,  «nd 

ve  to   body 

It  •    that   surh 

'Id  not  then 

twelTd  ye.-.- 


Rostra  go«t 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  -J5,  1892. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  TEA. 

She   Recelres   Her   Friends   In    Mrs. 
Spaulding's   Beacon   Street  Man- 
sion—Many Notable  Guests. 


IT    WAS   IN    AID    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


Mr:    Julia  Ward     How*.    Bishop    Brook* 
■  i"l  Dr.  Hale    i  -.wer    ami   Bon- 

baa  1  able*,  and   Music  by  the  Blind 
.Iran   —    Or.      A  nag  not      Waa 
Mastrr  of    Ornmonlft*. 


-ii     Keliar    tu  a   happy    litUa  girl  yea- 

EUt    taa   wu  a  ■see***,    aod  many  dollar* 
will  ga  to  halp  tb*  kindergarten. 

Tba   graat    Baaeon   strwat  mansion    of    Mr*. 

Maidoo     I).    .Spauldiag    waa    throng-ad      with 

[umu    froe*    8    bduI    H   p.  m.,    aod    in   their 

mitiat,  greated  on  «T-*ry  aide    by    outstretched 

be    pa»ala    who   prawmd  aboat  har. 

11. 1,  muslin  and  a  pink  taah.  with 

»r    d.lirate  faoa. 

M  parted  is  happy  »irii!e*.  was  tl.a 

r"»»t. 

Mtk  w-lrotnai    and    instnnt 
reengn"     -    far  to--B*d 

f..r  I»r.    II  . 

hnal*  of 

n,      » ho 

•rasa  aba*t   ht  I  a' I  *•*> 

.'     ,-d         ill"  ' 

a-afk  by  nasee  with 
f   peMMM, 


The  great  house  wi.  h  its  handsome  haZVliuL's, 
soft  carpets,  its  picures,  its  statuary,  its  io»l  ty 
ceiling*  and  spacious  looms,  its  pretty  nooks 
and  its  wiadow  views  of  the  Public  Garden, 
gre'-n  and  beau'iri!  in  the  May  .sunshine,  from 
the  frout,  and  from  the  big  bay  windows  a 
sight  of  glittering  waters  and  sailing  craft — 
it  was  an  appropriate  frame  for  the  animated 
picture  of  the  assembly  with  its  handsomely 
gowned  women,  its  bright-faced  young  people 
and  its  groups  about  flower  and  bonbon  tables 
about  tu«:  quartet  of  blind  niusi  ians  by  the 
piano  and  the  little  hostess  herself. 

Mis3  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Gertrude   Brooks, 
Mi.-  Marion  Lawrence  and  Miss  K.oiso  Derby 
did  the  honors  of  the  tea  table.     At  the  flower 
table  Rosalind  Richards,  Miss  Marion  Pearce 
and  Miss  Pitts  dispensed  por.ies  to  the  purchas- 
ing  pnb  ic,  and    Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Gray,  Mii-i 
Hubbell  and  Miss  De  Wolf  presided  over  the 
bonbon  table,    while   Mrs.  Spaldiag  graciously 
■If  in  making  everybody  comforta- 
ble, and  was  everyv/h^re  at   once    in   the   per- 
vading sense  of  tactful  management  and    har- 
monious adjustment  of  guestB  and  service. 
Guests   of   the    Day. 
Profe-sor  \nagnos  of  the  Perkins    Institute 
was  general  master  of    ceremonies,    and   Miss 
Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher,  assisted  her   in    ths 
reception  of   her    guests,    while    the    musical 
programme  was  furnished    by   Edna  Jocelyn. 
Mary    Hoysington,    Henry    Miles   and   Henry 
.  pupils  of  the  school. 
a   Keller's   tea   was  one   of   the    most 
piotnrosqnti  social  affairs  of  the  season;  one  of 
special  interest  because   of    the    child    herself 
whoso  affections  hare  made  her  eager  to   help' 
Others    from    darkness   and    silence    into    the 
be  iiity  and  the  brightness  of    the    world,    and 
because  of   the    notable    people    brought    to- 
-  at  the  instance  of  this  graceful  charity. 
._'    tho».     present    were:     Mrs.    Julia 
Howe.    Hiahop    Brooks,  l)r.  K.  E.  llale. 
I    Mrs.    Bovd   o(   M.   John,  N.  Ii. ; 
..  the    Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage, 
I    S.  DwifAti     Mr.    and     Mrs.     hdmuud 
Dwight,       Mr.       John      i    doesnaebi,      the 
NIi  i;ister:       Mrs.      Caroline      Wash- 
b.iin.        Hit         Edward        Wiuslow,       Miss 
hiiiny  Qreon.  Ms*  i  .  <>.  White   of    Roxbury; 
Ma.    and     Miss    Kanlkner,    the  Rev.     Carle* 
•r.  the  Rev.  S.  J.   I. arrow*,   Mrs.   Bernard 
Wkittaaa,      Ma      Kin/.*      Bates      of       Ue- 
Miuli.;       th*       Uev.      S.     H.     Hayes 
and        Mi  s      Abby      Havs,       Arlo        ! 
Mm.     Sally    J*v      White.       Mrs.       Stookwell. 
'I  uis*  Ferris  ot  Brook  line.  Miss  Bush- 
nill  of  Pasu  Irna,    Cal.,  Mis*   I.i/.zie  Thateher, 
Mis  <  ftrnilla    N.hink.l,     I'r.    Julia    Plumntrr, 
mg.     Mr<.  James  8< 
Canaston,    Viioi      •     meton,     "dins    Toosaeiat, 
>.-s,       Mis*     Huniinman, 
Irs.    Canny     Kel- 
■  •  *   Parka,    Mtm.    Mood 

How*  -     iii,     wife    of 

I'aJraer    of    the    Ilkley, 
Mi**  I'bila  Palmar. 


Boston  gailg  6Iobt. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY    85. 


HELEN  KELLAR'S  TEA. 


Mrs.  M.  D.  Spaulding's  Beacon  Street 
Hems  Filled  With  a  Fashionable 
Throng  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Blind 
Girl's  Reception. 

"A-k  Thk  Oiobi  to  tell  everybody  about 
my  tea,  and  that  it's  for  the  dear  little 
blind  children." 

It  was  that  marvellous  child  Helen  Keller 
speaking— the  dear  child  who  is  herself 
blind  and  deaf  and  until  recently  dumb- 
speaking  in  the  low  tones  that  are  produced 
with  less  and  less  effort  as  time  goes  on,  the 
words  freighted  with  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  that  seem  like  a  message  from 
one  in  another  world. 


HBLKN  KEI.T.AK. 


Winsome  and  daar.  in  a  dainty  robe  of 
soft  white  muslin.  1C  leu  made  a  pretty 
picture  yesterday  afternoon,  (rained,  in  Cue 
arch  between  the  drawing-rooms  ol  Mrs.  M. 
I),  >p:uilding's  magnificent  Beacons:,  reav 
dence. 

She  was  surrounded— well  nigh  inextri- 
cably— by  the  thront  of  people  who  had  ac- 
cented her  invitation  to  come  to  her  tc.i. 

For  Helen  wa»  the  bos; 
which  w.i-  one  ol  the  m 

largely-attended,  ami  by  all  odds  ono  of  the 
most  interesting  ol    Use 

Mrs.    Spaudlng    generously    offered    her 
spacious  home,  invitations,  mauy  < 
written  with  Helen 

right  and  left,  and  subscriptions  of  $]  each 
poured  in  in  exchange  for  the  white 
rectangular  cards  with  their  pathetic  raised 
lettering. 

Helen   had   stipulated   that    the  si 
menta  for  her  tea,  which   were  a! 
mirablv  carried  out  bv  Mr.  An 
Inolude among  the  leading feai 

and  in 

..ere  t 


ro  was  a 

{.valimi 


i 

■ 

l 

dr.     Henry 

in   and 

■ 

■u.   at 
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as  if  she  saw  him  to  watch  the  shades  of 
jovful  expression  play  over  her  features. 

From  three  until  six  the  guests  flowed  in 
and  out.  among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Helen's  tea,  and  to  the  build- 
ing fund  for  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
being: 

Right  Rev.Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Jolla 
Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Mrs.  Knapp,  Mr*. 
Bowman,  Miss  Hunnenian,  Mrs.  Ward  M.  Tenney, 
Mlsa  Toussaint,  Dr.  Julia  Pluuuner,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Page.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burrill,  Mr.  and 
Mri.  II.  S.  Estabrook,  Miss  Nannie  Noyes, 
Mr*.  Louis  Townsend,  Miss  Codman.  Miss  Ware, 
Miss  Grace  Robinson,  Mrs.  X.  P.  Bowdllch.  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Rev.  W.  Dewees  Roberts. 
Mr.  Bernard  Whitman,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kimball,  Miss 
Anna  1'oster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bramhall,  Miss 
Parser,  Miss  Duna.  Mrs.  Kenrick,  Miss  S.  dishing, 
Rev.  Carlos  Slafter,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Mrs. 
fanny  Kellogg  Bacherl,  Rev.  Mlnot  J.  Savage,  Miss 
F.  0.  White,  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Edmund 
Dwlght,  Mr.  Herbert  Underwood,  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Boyd.  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales, 
Mrs.  Edward  W:aslcw,  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin 
Rev.  S.  H.  H-iyes,  Miss  Abbie  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Stoekwell,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ferris, 
Miss  LLZzie  Thatcher.  Miss  Boshnell,  Miss 
-chinkel,  Mr.  John  s.  Dwight,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain iTb.3  Listener),  Miss  Fanny  Greene,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  PanlXner,  Consul  Rodakanakis, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Amory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Cun- 
ningham. Miss  Cunningham,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Burdett, 
Mrs.  T.  O.  Burilngame,  Miss  Burliugame,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Brackett,  Miss  Eldndge,  Miss  .StUlman, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Wilder. 


Bakm  ©azctte. 


SALEM,  FRIDAY,   MAY  27,  1892. 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 


LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER'S  "  TEA "  FOR 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROJECT— DEAF 
AND    BLIND. 


I  Correspondence  of  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
Boston,  May  26, 1892. 

The  tan,  which  refused  to  shins  for  to 
many  d»y»,  at  last  contented  to  appear  on  the 
day  of  Helen  Keller's  Tea.  All  Botton 
•eemtd  to  be  pouring  into  Mn.  Spauldlog's 
elegant  Bason  street  house,  rich  with  Us 
pictures,  carrlogi.  and  beautiful  ornaments, 
bit  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the  young 
hostsss. 

Clad  In  an  embroidered  white  muilln,  a 
plok  sash  about  her  waist,  and  bostt  of 
friends  about  her,  she  expressed  herself  as 
being  "  perfectly  hippy,"  and  certainly  she 
looked  It.  Hits  Suillran,  the  dellcste-facfd 
Uscber,  who  more  than  all  others  has  brought 
light  unto  darkam,  stood  close  beside  ber 
charge,  who  tightly  clasped  her  band,  and 
oft»n  turned  to  embrace  her. 

Such  a  happy,  rapturous  face!  No  iljru  of 
deprivation,  dsrkness  or  suspicion,  but  life, 
light  and  loye.  '*  I  love  eyer jbody ," she  said, 
kitting  the  little  children,  taking  them  In  her 
arms,  and  passing  her  hand  lightly  over  tbelr 
faces  and  hair. 

When  Blibop  Brooks's  coming  wss  made 
known  to  h*r,  sbesteppod  forward,  ttretcbed 
out  her  arms  till  the  u.aip'd  him,  and  then 
gtre  him  a  hearty  kits.  Dr.  Bale  was  re- 
ceived In  the  sams  loving  manner,  and  be 
held  some  lively  conversation  with  b>r. 
which  she  Interpreted  by  putting  ber  floger 
on  bis  llp«.  Young  and  old  buutf  aboot  ber, 
fs»c'oeted  by  her  woodtrful  ttlfit,  and  to 
every  one  pretented  the  aald  eome  word  of 
greet  ng.  On  b<lo*  a«aed  If  she  I  kul  li  ..- 
too,  she  aatd,  "  On,  yet,  It  Is  the  city  of  kind 
n«art  ." 

Toe  Idea  of  clvlng  a  lea  wat  ber  own,  and 
one  from  wbl'b  the  could  not  be  turned. 
8be  ooold  and  woold  aid  th*  blind  children, 
and  evary  movtaaeot  an  I  word  abowed  bow 
much  Interact*  I  ib*  wM  In  maatog  It  a  MM 
cesi.  lltvtr  laMlld,  n-v»r  wesry,  she 
grasped  baodi,  px<h«ni«d  grselloe:*.  and 
wa*  oa  tb*  »l«rt  far  anything  that  might 
happen.  1,'tlle  cblldmn,  almott  bibUa. 
orowded  about  b»r,  on-  of  eighty- 

oine  preaa'd  forwa-  :     >|      h*r,  and    num*r 


oat  celebrities  joined  the  throng  to  see  the 
latest  woDder  of  the  world.  Liura  Brldg- 
man,  wonderful  though  she  was,  lacked 
much  when  compared  wl  h  Helen,  whose 
poetical  nature  seem-*  to  have  a  rare  Insight 
Into  things  hidden  and  unseen  The  sweet 
smile  which  wreathes  her  beautiful  mouth 
has  no  affectation  about  It,  it  Is  a  natural 
expression  of  the  love  and  light  within.  Her 
eyes  were  lifted  upward  as  if  she  drew  in- 
spiration from  above,  and  her  feet  were  so 
full  of  bappine&s  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand  still,  but  lightly  danced  baok  and  forth 
in  her  pleasure. 

"Perfectly  happy!"  Tee,  bbe  looked  it. 
Forgetting  self  and  deprivations  in  her  joy 
at  being  able  to  help  others,  and  practical 
enough  to  reckon  up  in  her  busy  head  what 
the  profits  woald  probably  be. 

Back  and  forth  from  one  spacious  parlor 
to  another  sb9  moved,  the  crowd  following 
ber,  only  a  few  dropping  off  from  time  to 
time  to  purchase  flowers  or  sweets  from  the 
dainty  tables,  or  passing  into  the  rear  room 
where  hot  drinks  and  cool  oreams  were 
served  from  the  flower  laden  table. 

Musical  selections  were  given  from  time  to 
time,  bat  the  throngs  came  to  see  this  gifted 
child  and  cared  for  little  else.  A  child  In 
years,  though  well  developed  in  body  and 
mind.  Mr.  Anasrnos,  one  of  her  dearest 
friends,  was  often  by  ber  side,  holding  ber 
soft,  white  band  In  his  as  he  tapped  his  mes- 
sage on  her  palm,  a  message  of  a;ood  cheer 
often,  for  she  laughed  heartily  after  gettlog  It. 

So  the   afternoon    passed  away,  brightly, 

cheerily,  and  at  the  people  passed  from  her 

radiant  pretence  Into  the  beautiful  sunshine 

without,  probably  each  person  thought  "If 

■he  can  be  so  happy,  why  then  can  not  If" 

"All  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  It- 
Happiness  wat  born  a  twin." 

L.  F.  S.  Barnard. 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION  ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  overcoming  difricultict, 
the  annual  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  unsurpassed,— especial- 
ly when  we  note  among  the  pupils,  some  who 
add  to  total  blindness  a  deafness  as  total,  and 
find  them  taking  an  equal  part  in  the  class 
exercises  of  their  companions— and  hundreds 
will  watch  with  eager  interest  the  share  taken 
by  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Tremout  Temple,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Juno  7th.  Edith  will 
appear  in  a  sloyd  class,  and  all  who  know  the 
little  girl  are  suro  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
of  her  hands.  Little  Willie,  the  beautiful 
Texas  child,  takes  part  with  other  members  of 
the  kindergarten  class  whose  exercise  is,  "The 
Blacksmith."  The  rapid  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new 
building,  which  has  already  been  commenced, 
although  the  funds  which  have  been  raised  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  completion.  Hon.  Loverott 
Saltonstall  will  make  an  appeal  on  its  behalf. 
The  musical  and  literary  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme are  of  pleasing  variety.  The  valedic- 
tory will  be  given  by  Henry  R,  W.  Miles,  and 
the  graduates  will  receive  their  diplomas  from 
the  hasd  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Peabody.  The 
arrangements  for  admission  are  the  same  as 
usual,  the  upper  balcony  bsing  free  to  the  pub- 
lic and  tickets  for  other  parts  of  the  house  ob- 
tainable at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
place. 


JSsstw  tSnauBcritit 


FRIDAY,    MAY    27,    1892. 


IMPERATIVE  NEED  OF  MORE  ROOM. 


Additions  to  Be  Made  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind. 


The  necessity  for  additional  accommodations 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  lias  become  exceedingly  urgent.  Tho 
number  of  applicants  who  are  eagerly  knoek- 
ng  at  its  door  for  admission  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  ami  there  are  already  on  tho  list 
more  than  enough  to  form  a  good-sized  family. 
The  influences  to  which  tome  of  these  candi- 
dates an  exposed  arc  so  undesirable  as  to  make 
their  immediate  removal  from  thein  impera- 
tive. In  view  of  ;  (he  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  have  been  obliged  to  take 
definite  action  on  tho  subject  at  a  special  meet  - 
Inff  which  was  recently  hold  for  ttionurpo.se; 
they  voted  to  proceed  at  (nice  with  the  erection 
of  a  second  building  similar  to  the  one  now  In 
use,  and  alio  of   a  part  Of   the  central  section  of 

asother  building  which  is  destined  to  beoome, 

when  th*  plans  are  fully  carried  out,  the 
main  edifice  in  the  mid-.t  of  a  group  of  smaller 
■ 

lAW Structure  Will   be   ho    feet   by   45   on 
the  ground.  three  Stories  high.  hnok    and    terra 

ootta  trimmings,  with  granite  basement.    The 

front  will  Imvotwn  large    Mml  ejrenlar  hays  to 

tho  third  story,  between  them  an  arched 
portal      i  the  main  build- 

ing, which  win  he  future  time, 

will  tii'  ii   is  a 

rme       li    Involves  an   expi 

<  if  this  amount  only    abont 
1 1 1,000  bus  beam  i  ontrlbuted,  and  s  bahu 

•Jos  to  be  raised,     'i  be  Mends  of 
the  little  blind  children  a™   therefore  oon 

nw  their   appeal    for    fnrthrr    (rifts. 

f  the  klndemrtt 

lug    Its   few    vphpi   of    «  tfford    ample 

'  its  futuro  usefulness    on    • 
scale  and  bro  i  ' 


TO    HELEN  KELLER. 
Dear  child,  we  dream  not  of  thy  fettered  pain, 
Shut  in  from  all  life's  harmonies,  with  silent 
ear 
Which  answers  not  to  bird-song,  or  the  strain 
Of  grand  symphonic  music,  we  may  hear; 
We  cannot  know  the  darkness  thou  must  feel, 
With  only  sense  of  warmth  or  chill,  or  odor 
sweet, 
Or  toucli  of  velvet  petal,  to  reveal 
The  spring  with  bloom  of  flowers,  and  green 
turf  neath  thy  feet. 

But  ah!  with  keener  sense  of  all  these  things. 
Revealed  by  intuition,  doubly  strong  in  thee, 
With  pure,  glad  soul,  which  soars  on  buoyant 
wings. 
But  helpless   to  pour   forth    its    throbbing 
melody; 
God  give  to  thee,  sweet  girl,  that  subtler  sense 
To  guard  thee  from  th'  approach  of  treachery 
and  wrong, 
May   true  love  bring  thee  some  faint   recom 
pense 
To  swell  the  inner  gladness  of  thy  voiceless 
song! 

Margaret  May. 


The  not  proceeds  of  the  Holon  Keller  tea  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  are  $1  1 35, 
This  delightful  result  was  communicated 
in  a  letter  written  by  Holon  Keller  while  busily 
getting  ready  to  return  to  her  homo  in  Ala-  i 
bama. 

I   am    more   happy    than   words  can   expross 
over  tho  success  of  my  ton.     I  think  it  is  ahvavs 
so,  whon  our  hearts  are  brimful  of  jov  and  grati- 
tude, we  never  know  exactly  what  to  say;  but 
Hike  to  think  that  God  knows  all  that  wo   feel, 
even  though  our  language  he  ever  SO  imperfect. 
1  am  sure  we  shall  always  find  a  sweet  Pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  wo  have  helped   a  little  to 
n    the    lives    of  many    afflioted     little 
p.     Mr.    Anagnos  says  we    made   about 
i  him. Ire. 1  dollars.     Is  It  not  splendid? 
Il'.i.iv  Ki  I 


THE   DEAF   CHRONICLE. 


We  are  ,n  receipt  of  « Helen  Keller,  a  Souvenir  of  the 
Frrst  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
promo  e  the  teaching  of  Spee.  I,  to  the  Deaf,"  from  the  Volta 
;"*■•■■■"■  U; Khington,  D.C.  Second  edition.    The  first  edition 

s'u,  dTi'l,  ,''7;Ur   "K,t  a  sccond    edition   has   been 

"^?»^hsf°meldd",onal  ma«er  of  special  importance  to 

fetors  of  the  deaf,  obligingly  supplied  by  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan,    the   teacher   of    Helen    Keller,    and    acceptably 

m  !  ,  I     n    '      "I"1  ,nteresting  and  valuable  statement'  from. 
ill  and  pupil. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 
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Street,  ttmttmn 


AmoDK  t  Ive  II  rr' 
t tie  ducati 
the  l'erkii  - 

SOUTH       DUoTUN      INUUInLni      beatnnlnjr  at  3  v  M..  In  1  , 

gramme  offcre  I  at  this  lime  li  id  not  fall  to 

Interest  Ibe  numerous  friends  ol  lue  Institution. 


SATURDAI  .  M  ' 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  MAY    28,    1892. 


When  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Spaukling  of  99  Beacon 
street  opened  her  spacious  home  to  the  lari;o 
number  of  people  interested  in  Helen  Keller  and 
her  associates  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  was  virtually  assured. 
For  three  hours  a  steady  line  of  guests  greeted 
the  happy-looking  girl  who  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  giving  a  tea  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  noble  work.  In  the  front  room  were  two 
tables  liberallv  supplied  by  friends  with  ilowers 
and  bonbons,  repeatedly  3old  out  and  replen- 
ished. Miss  Rosalind  Richards,  granddaugbter 
of  Julia  Ward  H<>  iarion  Pearce,  and 

-tationed  behind  the  fragrant 
flower  table,  while  Misses  Talbot,  Grav,  Hub- 
bell,  and  De  Wolf  presided  over  the  sweetmeats. 
In  the  dining-room  a  dainty  tea-table  was  spread, 
is  Gertrude  Brooks, 
Was  Mai  !  urenceand  Miss  Eloise  Derby 
as   m:-'  eremony.      Mrs.  Julia  Ward 

-reeled   on   ali   sides   by  her  many 
warm  '  l'  tall  form  could  be 

easily  discerned  among  the  moving  throng;  Dr. 
K.  B.  Hale,  with  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for 
all;  Mrs.  William  Clarlin,  Mrs.  James  S.  Com- 
mon, Mrs.  K.nzie  Hates  o!  Detroit,  Mrs.  F.  0. 
■f  the  Highlands,  Mr?.  J.  .S.  Dwigbt, 
Senator  and   Mrs.  Boyd  of  St.  John,  Rev.  8.  11. 

.    Nl  --  A'lby  Hajes,    Arlo  Bate- 
Edward    Winslow,  Miss  Fanny  Green,    aod    Mr. 
John  Kodocaucbi,  the  Greek  consul,  were  among 
tbe  people  pr 

is  found  the  week  a  busy  one. 
ly   afternoon    he  gladdened  the   heart   of 
Helen  Keller  by  his  presence   at   ber   tea ;  Tur- 
ning be  contirmed  a  class   of  candidates 
I    Iiurh,  Framingham;  Wednesday 
N    rtbampton.  and    Thursday,    Ascen- 
is  spent  in  Greenfield. 

Among  tbe  anniversaries   which  June   tarings 

there  is  one  that  ever  appeals    with    peculiar   in- 

i  Ibe  minds  and  beart-,  of  (be  public,  and 

iniiencemeot  exercises  of  the  Perkins    In- 

-  tae  Blind  are  sure  to   attract   a   full 

•rill  be  held  at  Fremont 

S  jnday  afternoon,  June  7th,  at  t'jree 

ostitutes    half   the 

numb-  r^zram,  includes  two  choruses, 

''■ ;  I  iet  for  alto  horns, 

and  one  for  th  j 

iuch,  in  botany,  / 

III  also  Ik  given,  and   gymnas- 

Irill  ere  not  omitted.      The  two 

n  1  children,  K  11th   I 

take  part,    the   former    in   ths 

.--,  in  which  §le.  Ifol  worker, 

•it;  (be   kindergarten   children. 

behalf 

will  present  the  diplomas  to  a  small 

id     '        .'i^  men.    Tbe  upper  bal- 

ission  to  the 

tpplicatiom    for 

*  made  at  I  '  tbe  institution,  37 


— Tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  announces  Its  huuuhI  commence 
rutMit  exercises  for  Tuesday,  Jane  7th, 
ut  9  p.  in.  in  Tremonl  Temple,  when  a 

of  tour  pu|)ils  will  be  graduated. 
The  programme  on  this  occasion  ban 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
niftbining  an  insight  into  the  methods 
aud  results  of  teaching  the  blind.  Rec- 
itations in  physiology,  reading  by  touch, 
botany  and  zoology  will  be  giveu.  The 
um-ical  selections  are  of  the  aiaal 
varied  character,  comprising  pertoi  in 
ances  upon  the  oigan  and  band  instru 
unnts,  aud    vocal    numbers    for    both 

aud  female  choruses.  The  Sloyd 
departmeut  will  have  its  iuitial  repre- 
sentation on  these  programmes,  and 
interesting  results  from  this  branch  ot 
study  may  be  expected.  Addresses 
will  be  given  by  tbe  presiding  officer, 
Dr.  Eliot,  by  Hou.  Leverett  Salton.*  all 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  depart 
ment,  and  by  the  valedictorian  of  the 
class.  The  kindergarten  children  will 
be  present  aud  perform  one  of  their 
characteristic  work  and  plav  illustra- 
tions—this  time  taking  tbe  blacksmith 
for  their  subject.  Tickets  for  reserved 
seats  can  now  be  had  upon  application 
at  the  office  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon 
street,  bnt  will  secure  seats  only  until 
9  p.  in.  ot  the  day  of  the  exhibition,  at 
which  hour  reservation  ceases.  The 
second  balcony  is  accessible  to  all  with 
out  ticket. 


Boston  Smttraj  cjMobc. 


SINDAY,  MAY  29,  1892. 


— Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  and   Mrs, 
thur  Beebe,    Mr.    Edward    Jackson,   Mr--. 
Arthur  Lit:  'A  bitmore,    Mrs.  Otis 

Kimball.    v  atton,    Mil 

■Wales.   Mrs.    Henley    Chili  V. 

Whitten.  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dail.  Mrs.  Henry 
Callendcr.  Mrs.  Louise    Chandler    Moult 
Mr.  Arlo  Bates.   Miss    Fanny    t'.reene,    Mr. 
Anagnos,   Mrs.  M and  Howe  Elliot  and  M 
Bernard  Whitman  w.i  ue   crush 

ol  people  at  tbe  Helen  Keller  tea  at  Mrs. 
Spaulding's  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was 
a  rare  occasion,  aud  one  those  who  at- 
tended will  always  pleasantly  aud  grate- 
fully remem 

THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  MAY  29,  1892. 


itodtott  (Couricu 


SUNDAY  MORNING.  MAY   29,  1892. 


pastern   gosi 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FN  THE  BLIND. 

loi.  sad  Hesasetiu  •  :•«  —  ie>ol  tor    the  Blind 


i 


L/»«.'-  I'»n 


The  tea  which  Hellan  Keller  pure  on  Tuesday 
for  the  Kindergarten  tor  tbe  Blind  was  very  largely 

attended  and  wi.s  in  every    way  a    most   complete 
success.     The  child  la  so  completely  ■  wonder  and 

one  which  itlng  and  ao  winning  at  onee, 

that  it  Is  oot  in  the  least  strange  thai    the  should 

attract  so  much  attention  and  N  nr.icb  interest. 
Whether  it  !■  well  for  her  to  live  so  much    iii    tbe 

atmosphere  of  praise  and  of  excitement  la  another 
Lion,  and  one  which  it  la  the   duty  of   her 
family  and  Instructors  to  consider  careful!] 
very  likely  ihej  have  done  already. 

it  is  Impossible  for  one  to  be  present  on  an  'oc- 
casion like  this  without  feeling  m>>>t  profoundly 
the  pathos  of  tbe  sltoatlon.  Ths  gaj  rolcee,  tbe 
bright  laughter,  the  prettj  dresses  and  iparkllng 
ajlanees  "f  the  ^iris  ol  Helen's  age  force  upon  tbe 
mind  at  ivrn  turn  ib-  contrast  between  their  lot 

and  that  "f  tbe  k'irl  who  is  Standing  there  deaf  in 
thC  lnid-d  Of  this  babble  of  laughter  Ulld 
BBOSti  I  dtcr,    blind    to   the    sunlight,    I" 

the  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  only  jusi  BOmlMI 
lk,     and  that  in  words  w  bleb    lbs 

it  bear  herself .    Tbe  cruelty  of  tbe  situation 
nan)  if  one  allou  -   ins   thoughts   to  dwell 

upon  It. 

fet  then  li  tnotber  side  to  be  considered.    Ths 

u  of  life  can  hardly  some  to   Helen, 

defended  as  ibs  i-*  bj  friends,  hardly  conacloui  of 

srhalahi  lo  the  cannot  remember  any* 

thing  b«  tt.  i  ■.  ill  be  cruel  enon 

pose  to  bet  SrOrstt  and 

Ulihardl]  to  be  supposed  thai  she  eon  Id  u 

•land  it  in  all  it«  borron  of  Mttornoss  if  ll 

told  to  ber.    She  is   shot    in   and   sul    <>n    fron 

i       one  who  bad  knots  n 
'  life  would  not  srlltlnglj 
with  b'  rdo  •  points  <>f 

■  I'  b  she  may  be  sold  to  be  fortut 
i  '  befog  u  i  '    ut 

d jumping  at  the  solution 

•  "ilimr  '  oinpllr  illiin*. 


The  tea  given  by  Helen  Keller,  the  marvel- 
ous pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  lor  the 
Blind,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Spaulding  at  her  residence.  99  Beacon  street, 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder 
garten  for  the  Blind,  was  a  great  success,  call- 
ing together  a  most  fashionable  throng  of  well- 
wishers  for  the  dear  child-hostess  and  her 
cause.  Helen,  Miss  Sullivan  her  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos,  received  the  guests,  who  passed 
in  and  out  continuously  from  three  until  six 
o'clock  Miss  Edna  Jocelyn,  Miss  Mary  Hoy- 
sington,  Mr.  H9ury  Miles,  Mr.  Henry  Mosellos, 
a  quartette  from  the  Perkins  Institution.played 
enjoyable  selections.  Flowers  were  sold  by 
Miss  Pitts,  Miss  Rosalind  Kichards.Miss  Marion 
Pearce.  Bon-bons  and  other  sweets  were  dis- 
pensed by  Mis9  Gray,  Miss  De  Wolf.  Miss  Hub- 
bell,  Miss  Talbot.  Tea,  chocolate,  ices,  etc.. 
were  served  by  Miss  Mariou  Lawrence.  Miss 
(iertrude  Brooks,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mi-s 
Kloise  Darby.  Among  the  many  present  were: 
Right  Ber.  Phillips  Brooks.  D.  D..  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Halo, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Mrs 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Bowman,  Miss  Hunueman,  Mrs. 
Ward  M.  Tenuey,  Miss  Toussaint.  Dr.  Julia 
Plummer.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Pace,  Mrs.  .).  M.  Burrill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  B.  l'stabrook,  Miss  Nannie 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Ixmis  Towneend,  Miss  Codman, 
Miss  Ware,  Miss  (irace  Robinson,  Mrs.  VI' 
Bowdltch,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Rev. 
W.  Dewees  Roberts,  Mr.  Bernard  Whitman, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Kimball,  Miss  Anna  Foster,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  w.  s.  Bramhall,  Miss   Pacha*, 

Mrs.  Kenriek,    Miss   B.    dishing,    K<<\ 

SI. itler.    Rev.  Samuel    J.  Barrows,    Mrs.  l'.inn\ 

Kellogg  Baobert,  Rot.   Hmol  J.  Barae 

K.  o.    Win l.'.  Mr.    and     Mrs.   F.dmund    Dwight. 

Mr.    Herbert    t  nderwood,  senator  and   Mrs 

Boyd,  .;■•  W.     \\  lies,     Mrs.     i 

.v.   Mr.  William   h    Baldwin,   M 
m        Bt      di  una,  Hn    I    0   Bnrluv 

Mrs.   \V.   M    \\,l.|er.     Mr    and     Mr.      1      M 
Bracken,  Mr.  and 
Ounnii  B  R    Bui 

M      Aiii'.r\  ,     Mr        I    'i  ir 

Knowll  B  Kiiowitoii.M 

-.  Mr,  Qhai  ir  John 

-  DsrlaTht,  Hlai   Bunnell,   Bei     B    h   I 

Miss  Abb!.-  Iltyes. 
I  bat.  I 


HELEN   KELLER'S  TEA. 

It  Is  necessary  mil>  I  mo  among 

the  people  assembled   in  |fra  Bpftuldlag'a 

t.  last 

n,  to   reallM   how  great  a 

hold  upon  nil  Boston  the  srondsjtfnl, 
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child,  Helen  Keller,  possesses.  As  she  her- 
self said,  all  the  people  of  her  Boston  are 
her  friends,  and  in  token  of  that  friendship 
which  can  but  enrich  all  possessors  of  it, 
there  was  gathered  on  the  afternoon  in 
question  a  notable  throng  to  pay  its  respects  ] 
to  the  sweet-faced  child  and  to  swell  the 
pile  of  dollars  which  is  to  furnish  the  means 
of  light  to  darkened  eyes  and  speech  to 
those  bereft  as  Helen  is. 

To  Helen  Keller,  for  thinking  of  bringing 
the  people  together  in  such  a  delightful  way 
—to  a  "tea,"  and  to  the  kind  friend  who 
threw  open  her  beautiful  home  to  do  honor 
to  the  noble  cause,  to  the  young  ladies  who 
graced  the  tables,  and  to  the  people  who 
came,  must  thanks  be  given.  The  grand 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Howe  and  so  splendidly 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Anagnos  finds  its  best  ex- 
ample in  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
Helen  Keller.  Never  has  it  seemed  more 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  wonderful  child 
can  neither  see  nor  hear  than  it  seemed  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  made  her  friends  known  to  her  and 
the  ready  smile  of  recognition  and  words  of 
welcome  came  from  her  face  and  lips  as 
they  would  come  from  the  graceful  hostess 
of  any  company  who  had  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear. 

Helen  received  her  guests  in  the  drawing- 
room,  passing  from  there  to  the  library  and 
back  again  as  the  crowd  grew  too  dense  for 
comfort.  She  was  assisted  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  eyes  and  ears 
to  her  for  so  long,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
never  far  away  from  the  child  he  loves  so 
well.  And  so  the  afternoon  passed,  each 
comer  bearing  away  some  of  the  blind  girl's 
words  to  echo  forever  in  his  or  her  heart 
and  make  the  cause  of  all  blind  children 
dear  to  that  heart  forever. 

No  sum  of   money  is    too   insignificant  to 

help  increase  the  amouut  necessary  to  build 
a  larger  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
present  one  in  Jamaica  I'lain  being  too 
small,  so  with  that  thought  in  our  minds 
and  the  love  of  the  little  blind  children  in 
our  hearts,  and  the  memory  of  the  blind 
girl  who  knows  no  other  feeling  than 
that  of  love  for  all  God's  children,  let  us  go 
forth  to  our  summer  resting  plaoes  and  per- 
haps in  some  untried  way  the  money  will 
come  to  each  of  us  to  help  on  the  good  work 
to  which  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  faithful 
helpers  are  devoting  their  lives. 


prefixed  over  by  Mlsa  Marlon  Pearce.  MUs  Rosalind 
Richard*.  MU8  Pitt*.  Miss  DeVVolf.  Miss  Huhbell,  Miss 
Talbot,  Ml  s  Gr  ty.  Tnen  there  were  Ices,  and,  of  course, 
tea,  dispensed  by  Miss  Ajfnes  Brooks,  Miss  Gertrude 
Brooks,  Miss  Marlon  Lwrence,  all  In  prettv  light 
Mnted  gowns.  Bishop  Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Dr  E  iward 
Everett  Hale  were  among  the  earliest  callers,  and  later 
came  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  whom  Helen 
talked  lor  some  time,  put'lng  hergreeilngand  messages 
Into  audible  speech,  that  slow  articulation  which  Is  so 
Impressive.  Others  among  the  Immense  numbers  who 
Helped  10  make  Helen's  "lea"  the  success  It  was,  were 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the 
Eev.  Mlnot  J.  Savage,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kellogg  Bachert,  the 
Rev.  W.  Dewees  Roberts,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Simuel  J.  Birrows,  Mrs.  Edward  Wins 
low.  MUa  Tomsaint,  Miss  Fanny  Greene,  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodocanachl.  i he  Greek  Consul;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Cham 
berlln,  Mr.  Herbrrt  Underwood,  Mr.  Bernard  Whit 
mu,  Mr.  John  S.  D^vlght. 
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The  Perkins  Institution. 

At  Trcmont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June  7th,  at  3 
o'clock,  will  be  held  ihe  annual  exercises  of  the  PerklDS 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Tickets  for  the  floor  and  first 
balcony  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the 
Institution,  37  Avon  place.  Admission  to  the  upper 
balcony,  without  tickets.  Among  the  literary  exer- 
cises on  the  programme  we  remark  "Reading  by 
Touch,"  which,  with  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  Is 
sure  to  delight  the  general  public.  In  the  excellent  va- 
riety of  the  vocal  and  Instrumental  selections  the  lov- 
ers of  music  will  find  much  erj  >yraet.t,  and  among  the 
features  of  marked  Interest  will  be  the  appearance  of 
Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin,  blind  deaf  mutes,  who 
will  take  part  with  their  scboolmitea  In  ihe  exercises 
of  their  respective  classes.  The  Hon.  Leverett  Salton 
6tall  will  address  the  meeting.  The  valedictory  will  be 
delivered  by  Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  and  the  four  young 
men  who  graduate  will  receive  fie'.r  diplomas  through 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  The  exercises  will  close 
with  ihe  chorus,  "Dimascus  Tdumphal  March  'Naa- 
maD,'"  by  Ccs'a. 
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Amomg  the  first  of  the  annual  commence- 
ments of  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
vicinity  is  that  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  occur  nn  Tuesdav,  June  7,  be- 
ginning at  3  P.  M.,  in  Tremont  Temple. 
The  program  offered  at  this  time  is  such  as 
caunot  fail  to  interest  the  numerous  friends 
of  the  Institution.  After  an  introductory 
solo  upon  the  organ,  there  will  follow 
specimens  of  the  work  done  in  the  school 
curriculum,  such  as  recitations  in  various 
branches  of  science  and  in  reading  by  the 
touch.  The  musical  department  will  be 
adequately  represented  by  vocal  numbers 
for  male  and  female  voices,  singly  and  in 
chorus,  and  by  selections  for  solo  brass  in- 
struments and  full  band.  Gymnastic  exer- 
i  [gea  and  an  exhibition  of  work  in  the  sloyd 
department  will  give  evidence  that  the 
physical  and  manual  training  of  the  pupils 
la  not  neglected.  The  little  kindergarten 
children  will  contribute  their  share  to  the 
Interest  of  the  program,  and  will  thus  r<> 
eoforoe  the  plea  which  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  will  make  on  bejialf  of  the  de- 
partment which  they  represent.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  as  usual.  Re- 
served  seal  tickets  may  now  be  bad  free  on 
application  at  ihe  office  of  the  Institution, 
\o.  :;7  Avon  place,  Boston.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  -''cure  scats  only  un- 
tll  8  o'clock,  at  which  hour  all  unoccupied 
become  available  to  any  one  wish- 
ing them.  The  second  balcony  is  not  re- 
gerved  and  ca u  be  occupied   freely    without 
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Boston,  May  20,  1892. 

Spring  weather,  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  warm  soft  airs,  then  a  dash  of 
salt  air  along  the  streets,  a  cold,  pene- 
trating wind,  which  shakes  the  pear  and 
cherry  trees  till  their  luxuriant  blossoms 
powder  with  fairy-like  beauty  the  green 
grass.  This  is  Boston  weather,  and 
spring  costumes  are  worn  occasionally, 
but  a  fur  shoulder  cape  is  not  discarded. 

We  are  on  the  border  land  of  social 
changes.  Very  soon  the  favored  ones 
will  be  off  to  shore  and  mountain,  but 
Boston  has  a  quaint  and  pretty  fashion 
of  saying  an  revoir  to  her  own,  and 
every  spring,  for  how  many  years  I  can- 
not tell,  it  has  been  a  custom  to  crowd 
the  last  days  of  May  with  anniversaries, 
and  Anniversary  Week,  which  is  before 
us,  means  a  charming  bit  of  mutual  ad- 
miration, when  reports  will  be  read 
from  flower-laden  desks.  All  reports 
will  be  * 'accepted,"  nothing  will  be  "laid 
on  the  table,"  or  '-referred."  Then  will 
follow  banquets,  and  later  lawn  parties. 
and  commencement  and  class  day  1 1 
Harvard  will  crown  it  all. 

The  New  England  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation held  its  last  literary  meeting 
for  the  season  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
the  charming  resources  of  this  brilliant 
club  were  never  proven  more  fully  than 
in  its  presentation  of  the  "  International 
Episode,"  a  series  of  nine  papers  of  ten 
minutes  each,  representing  woman's  po- 
sition and  attainment  in  Greece,  Russia, 
France,  Ireland,  Africa,  Scotland,  Swe- 
den, New  England,  and  among  women 
of  the  south.    After  tea  the  music  and 
recitations  were  confined  to  national  se- 
lections, following  the  plan  of  papers  in 
the   afternoon.    This   club,    instead  of 
following  the  plan  of  a  programme  com- 
mittee for  the  past  year,  adopted  a  list 
of  chairmen  for  the  year,  assigning  one 
month  to  each,  and  the  result  has   been 
a    varied  programme  of  delights,  with 
only    a  portion  of  the  burden  on  one 
member,  and  for  the  last  number  this 
'•Episode'-  was  suggested   by  Mrs  E.  S. 
Sutherland,  n  merry  little  woman,  brim- 
ming over  with  ideas  and   fun,  and   her 
experiment  was  a  big  success,  as  it  drew 
out  new  speakeis,  gained   a   wealth    of 
information  about  women   and  proved 
that  the  organization  had  plenty  of  good 
raw  material  and  it  was  perfectly  man- 
ured for  public  use. 
MiasMary  E.  Wilkins  and  Mrs  Erv- 
ing  Winslow  w<  lests  of  rhe 

olub,  and  Mrs  French  Shi  fam- 

Lfrican  explorer,  will  be  entertained 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

This  club  of  women  are  proving  a 
strong  ink  in  social,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial i  their  sympathy 
uul1  so  '"  my  line*  of  public  interest 
[£eir  i  itionjmd  power  to  poi  r 
the  beel    news  into  the  life    of    today, 

man's  Educational  and  tn- 
aave  recently  held  their 

annual  met  ting  and  elected  a  newpresi. 
which    caused    a     thrill 

through  feminine  hearts,  for  AbbvMor- 
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hy  man  and  a  woman  of  fashion. 

she  lias  a  in  of  practical    wis- 

tnd  rare  •  ability,  an 

men  I 
Th 

lew  members  flocked 

indard,  and  that  even  the 

grief  of  partiug  with  Mrs  Diaz  as  preai- 

in   greeting 

M  n  Kehew  ::.  ;ion.    Re- 

thes  made  from 

:   the  platform 

in   P  i.  named  ia  menu  : 

Richard    I 

the  union.    The  library,  which  occupies 

."!    and   parlors. 

transformed    into  a    tea  room   of 

brillian    t*anty  unler   the  direction   of 

Mrs  Harv?v  D.  Young,  the  wife  of  one 

of  our  popular  ;i  were 

daiu:  •  tea  tables,  in  violet. 

green,  pink  and  blue.     The  folding  doors 

at  eil  thrown   open,   the 

ith  white  ribbon,  as   tea 

was  announced,  after  the  eAercises  in 

the  hall. 

A  |  ;i  was  made  to  Mrs  Diaz, 

and  nothing  could  have  been  more  l.-'an- 
tiful  than  •  :is  of  th"  president 

who  had  j  i  down,  and  the  one 

iken  her  place. 
Dr    Ha:  y.    founder  of    the 

.  and  surroun  ed  as 
usual  !  ."voted  friends. 
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strength  and  ^reat  uplifting  power  seem 
mark  in  b 

E  Helen  Keller. 

rl  who  is  deaf,  mute  and 

blind,  but  who  through  derful 

ption  aod  patience  of  her  teacher. 
er,  Annie  Sullivan,   her  guardian.  Prof 
.  e,  and  her  spiritual  <.lii ' 
.  has   been   put   in    I 
with  life   currents,  and   despite   all   th 

.  life  Beems  b 
ing   into  wondrona  beauty.     Ab 

ago  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  a  reception  was  given  I 
purposes,  and  among  other  guests  was 
Bishop  Blocks.  Helen  had  taken  upon 
har  own  baud-,  apparently,  the  care  of 
the  late  comer.  Tommy,  a  deaf,  mute 
and  blind  boy  of  live  years,  who  bnt  for 
the  devotion  of  A  r  Anagno;  would  ha  e 

to  an  almshouse.  Helen  is  very 
fond  of  Bishop  Brooks,  and  fortunate  it 
is  for  her  that  his  grand  and  sweet  por- 
trayals of  the  life  that  now  is  and  that 
whicn  is  to  come,  should  be  her  portion, 
for  it  has  filled  her  life  with  a  joy  she 
might  have  missed,  if  less  of  beauty  and 
power  had  guided  her.  Helen  wanted 
help  for  Tommy,  and  she  wanted  Phil- 
lips Brooks  to  ask  for  it,  and  as  the  tall 
man  hesitated,  saying,  "  I  don't  see  how 
I  can;  I  think  some  one  else  could  do 
better."  Mr  Anagnos  said,  "But  Helen 
wants  you  to  do  it,"  and  the  great  tender 
hearted  man  replied,  '•Weil,  if  ILI-u 
wants  it,  I  must,"  and  he  did.  "Tom- 
my" is  taken  care  of  and  is  doing  well. 
But  Helen  is  going  back  to  her  southern 
home,  and  she  wants  to  "help  make  the 
lives  of  little  blind  children  brighter  and 
happier"  before  she  goes,  and  to  this  end 
will  give  a  reception  and  tea  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  next  week.  The  following 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  Mr  Clement  of 
the  Transcript,  gives  such  a  perfect 
glimpse  of  her  life  that  I  venture  to  give 
it  entire.  It  is  in  pencil. in  a  clear  hand- 
writing, somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
old-fashioned  round  hand.  Here  is  the 
letter  : 

I  am  going  to  write  yon  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing because  my  Wart  is  brimful  of   bam 
and  1  want  you  and  all  my  dear  friends  in  the 
I'rane  t"   rejoice  with   me.     'J  he 

rations  tor  my  tea  are  nearly  com] 
and   1  nil  looking  forward   joyfully    • 

.  I  know  thbt  I  shall  not  fail.    Kind  peo- 

•   disappoint  me  when  they  know 

ildren,  who 

and    ignorance.     They   «il! 

ad  buy  light,  the  bea 

I  hen  1  was  hk>-  ;    ■  ind  cbUdri  I 

lergarten. 

■    wonderful 
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i    little  hi: 
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•tie  friend, 

Ms 
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WHEN    I    WAS    YOUR    AGE. 


By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


[Begun  in  the  January  number. \ 

Chapter  VI. 

JULIA    WARD. 

On<  1.  upon  a  time,  in  a  great  house  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Bond  street  and  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  there  lived  a  little  girl.  She 
was  named  Julia,  after  her  lovely  young  mo- 
ther, but  as  she  grew  she  showed  no  resem 
blance  to  that  mother  with  her  great  dark  eyes 
and  wealth  of  black  ringlet-.  This  little  girl 
had  red  hair,  and  that  was  a  very  dreadful  thing 
in  those  days.  Very  fine,  soft  hair  it  was,  thick 
and  wavy,  but  —  it  u  a-  red.     Visitors,  coming  to 

her  mother,  would  shake  their  heads  and 
■  Poor  little  Julia!   what  a  pity  she  has  red 
hair!"  and  the  tender  mother  would  sigh,  and 
ret  that  her  child  should  have  this  misfor- 
tune, when  then-  was  no  red  hair  in  the  family, 
One  knew.      And  the  beautiful  hair  was 
combed  with  a  leaden  comb,  as  one  old  lady 
said  that  would  turn  it  dark,  and  it  was  soaked 
in   honey-water,  as  another  old   lady   said   that 

really  the  be-t   thing  you  could  do  with  it; 
and  the  little  Julia  felt  that  die  might  almosl 

'II   be  a  hun<  hbai  k  or  a  <  ripple  as  that  un- 
fortui  ire,  1  red-haired  <  hild. 

When  she  was  six  years  old.  her  beautiful 
mother  died;  and  after  that  Julia  and  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  were  brought  up  by  their  o,„„| 

aunt,  who  came  to   make   her  home  with    them 

.m. I  their  father.     A  very  good  aunt  die  was, 

an. I  devoted  to  the  motherless  <  hildren  ;   but 

did  funnj   things.     The}    went 

r>ut  to  dri  daj  —the  <  hildren.  I  mean  — 

HOW  <  h.iriot    lined   with    line   blue 

«  loth,      V.  '      ir    o.  .  urn  d    t.»    their    kind    aunt 

that  it  would  effect  if  the  chil- 
dren were  drea  ed  to  ra  it<  h  the  -  hariot, 
thoug  ■  1                   and  milliners 
plied   thi  B 

'    o.l. 

in  wn 

hid   bin-  .,,,,1 

with     ' 

I      ' 

(  1  • :  1  I  I 


meet  her  one  day,  coming  home  from  school, 
with  one  blue  shoe  and  one  green?  Her  mind 
was  full  of  beautiful  thoughts,  her  eyes  were 
lifted  to  the  green  trees  and  the  blue  sky  bend- 
ing above  them. —  what  did  she  care  about 
shoes?  Yes;  and,  later,  is  it  not  recorded  that 
her  sisters  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
to  choose  the  stuff  for  her  wedding-gown  ?  So 
indifferent  was  she  to  all  matters  of  dress! 

Auntie  F.  had  her  own  ideas  about  shoes  and 
stockings — not  the  color,  but  the  quality  of  them. 
She  did  not  believe  in  "pompeying"  the  chil- 
dren; so  in  the  coldest  winter  weather  Julia  and 
her  sisters  went  to  school  in  their  slippers  and 
white  cotton  stockings.  You  shiver  at  the  bare 
thought  of  this,  my  girl  readers!  You  look  at 
your  comfortable  leggings  and  overshoes  (that 
is,  if  you  live  in  upper  New  England,  or  any- 
where in  the  same  latitude),  and  wonder  how 
the  Ward  children  lived  through  such  a  course 
of  "hardening."  But  they  did  live,  and  fulia 
Ward  seems  now  far  younger  ami  stronger  than 
any  of  her  children. 

School,  which  some  (hildren  regard  with 
mingled  feelings  (or  so  I  have  been  told),  was 
a  delight  to  Julia.  She  grasped  at  knowledge 
with  both  hands:  plucked  it  as  a  little  child 
plucks  flowers,  with  unwearying  enjoyment. 
Her  teachers,  like  the  "  people  "  in  the  case  of 
the 

Young  lady  whose  eyes 
Were  unique  as  to  color  and  size, 
•dl  turned  aside,  and  started  awa)  in  surprise, 
.1^  ilii>  little  red-haired  girl  wenl  on  learning, 
•md  learning,  and  learning.  At  nine  years  old 
she  was  studying  Paley's  "  Moral  Philosophy," 
with  girls  ..1  ixt<  1  n  and  eighteen.  She  could 
not  have  been  older  when  she  heard  a  class 
ret  Hi'  li  tn   li     on,  and  fell  in  love  with 

the  melodious  language.    She  h  tened,  and  lis 
in;  then  mmar  and  studied 

tlj  .  and   one  da)    handed   to  the  aston 
1  hed  Italian  t<  letter,  1  orre<  il\  written 

he  mighi  join  the  1  la 
U  ill  you  kindlj  th<   e  thin  rl    ' 

U  n<  n  1  ol    I OOd   aunt    who 

ond  moth  1  to  the  Ward  <  hildren,  I 
■  word  ol  the  stern  but  devoted 
fathci   who  prin<  ipal   figure  in  Julia 

■   life.     SI  m    "Hi    wa    a  ma 

1  p<  1  1   and 
'it  with  a  t   in  ol  ti 

ol   heart."     And 
:'!        H  ,1  the  absena 


j  chapter  435  -was  passed amending  clinprer 
7.-,.  and  maklnsr  no  mention  of  chapter 
which  was  similar  so  tar  as  the 
point  amended  was  concerned,  in  chapter 
75.  The  question  arises  is  chapter  4:'-) 
binding?  N     has    hcen     treated     as    in 

foree.  c'lnp'p!-  348  provides  for  sendine 
paupers  who  are  pronounced  insane 
the  Board  of  Slate  Charities  to  the 
Slate  Asylum,  at  (he  expense  of  the 
State,  if  they  i,<iv<-  no  legal  settlemeni  in 
the  State,  but  u  (hoy  have  one,  (hen  ' 
on  terms  to  he  arranged  with  the  town  I 
lnwhich  such  settlement  was  had,  thus 
virtually  throwing  the  expense  on  tie 
towns,  it  was  this  lasi  provision  which 
was  so  bungiingly  attempted  to  be  re- 
pealed, so  that  the  State  might  hew  the 
entire  expense.  The  amendment  has  been 
treated  as  in  force,  and  the  State  has 
borne  this  harden,  the  ronsequencebeta^ 
that  too  number  of  persons  cominittea 
has  tax  more  than  doubled.  The  jut 
Dense  of  committal  even  is  imposed  on 
the.  State,  amounting  to  from  $17  to 
$-»'■  in  each  ease.  As  over  loo  are 
committed  annually,  the  cost  to  the  State 
on  tills  account  alone  hi  about  $U000 
annually. 

The  other  important  provision  in  chapter 
348  is  one  appropriating  $'2000  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  insane  per- 
sons selected  by  the  Governor,  not  more 
that  $100  being  drawn  for  each.  This  list 
of  State  beneficiaries  is  always  kept  well 
filled,  applications  being  made  whenever 
vacancies  occur.  In  this  matter  the 
Governor  lias  no  more  opportunity  lor" 
an  oversight  of  the  fund  or  the  beneficiaries 
as  a  whole  than  in  the  ease  of  the 
blind,   deaf  and  feeble  minded. 

Chapter  479,  providing  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $70,  quarterly,  for  curable 
insant  paupers,  who  can  be  sent  to 
Butler  or  seme  similar  hospital  by  the 
agent  of  the  Stat '3  Board  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor,  completes  the  list  of 
Statutes  on  this  subject.  Comparatively 
few  are  sent  under  the  operation  of  this 
act.  but  the  rate  of  payment  alotted  is 
that  which  is  applied  in  the  case  ol 
persons  committed  by  District  Courts,  under 
the  operation  of  chapter  74.  and  the 
acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  who  are 
considered  as  chargeable  to  the  State  by 
virtue  of  the  supposed  effect  of  chapter 
435. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  is  that  the 
lumber  of  persons  committed  annually 
to  the  State  Asylum  and  to  the  But; 
ler  Asylum  has  very  largelj  increased.  All 
the  expense  of  these  sent  to  .Butler  Hos- 
pital is  charged  to  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  indigent  insane,  deal,  etc.,  be- 
aded the  $2000  distributed  to  State  bene- 
tleiaries.  Daring  the  quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1801,  there  were  3-  persons  at  But- 
ter Hospital,  for  whom  $70  was  payable 
quarterly,  and  18  persons  at  $25  quar- 
terly, or  a  lotai  of  $2«90  for  the  quarter. 
L'hls  is  chargeable  against  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $i5,ooo.  and  is  exclusive  pf 
I  costs  of  commiAal  or  of  the  State 
Asylum    expenses. 

In  conclusion  Senator  Wilbur  said :  "It 
Is  perhaps  not  in  point  her.',  to  discuss  the 
remedy  for  the  condition  thus  presented, 
the  object  of  Hie  present  paper  being 
merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
act  and  appropriation  for  the  deaf,  blind 
and  feeble-minded  cared  for  under  Chap 
ter  78.      A  tew  suggestions  on  tin-  sui 

,.T.  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

The     expense     of     committal    at    any    rate 

should  be  borne  by  the  town,  which  would 

partially  restrain  any  i  u   I        committals. 

The   ageni    of   the  state    Hoard  should    bo  j 

required    to    give    a    certlflcii be   before   anv 

person    is    commuted     to     Butler     Hospital, 

showing    that    such    person    was    properly 

'      to    Hi  ■    State,    and    was   a    more 

ill,  subject    tor  thai   hospital    than   for  the 

Asylum,     This    would    restrain   per- 

from     without    the   State    being    r 

Lesslv        eommitlod,        and        would        r'fi- 

Btrloi      the      number      who      would      be 

sent         to         the         Butler         Hospital 

at  ;in  ev  ..en,-  so  largely  In  i  xcess  of  tho 

■    their     maintenance  at     the   State 

lum.       The  chant  e  called   for   bj 

reported    on,    and      these      suggested 

rentlj        npllfy    and    lm- 

proi  confused  ami  unsatisfactory 

brnm  rmblic  service,  rcnd  would  be 

tfylng  to  all   the  official  i   hi 

diarize   of   these   various   matters," 

i  v,  111  be  communlcnted 
lo  I]  |  tor  their 

action     Uns     week. 


.   naturally  subdued   the   tor 

iiisehold :    ami   though   a    greatly 
•  of  children,  we  were  not  a  very 

.  with  all  his  gravity.  Grandfather  Ward 

ms  i  •  fun  » i  asionally.     It  is  told 

Julia  had  a  habit  of  dropping  off  her  slip- 

I  >ne  day  her  father  felt  a 

U  of  kid,  with  no  toot  to  keep  it 

ly.      He  put  his  <>\sn  foot  on  it  and  moved 

it  under  his  .hair,  then  said  in  his  deep,  grave 

My   daughter,   will    you    bring   me  my 

.   which    I    have    left    on    the    table    in    my 

~J"    And  poor  Julia,  after  a  vain  and  frantic 

hunting  with  both  feet,  was  forced  to  go.  crim- 

tieeked,  white  stockinged,  and  slipperless, 

on  the  required  errand.     She  would  never  have 

dreamed  of  asking  for  the  shoe.     She  was  the 

eldest  i laughter,  the  companion  and  joy  of  this 

sternly  loving  father.     She  always  sat  next  him 

Me,    and    sometimes    he    would    take    her 

hand   in   his   left,  and   hold   it   for  many 

mini  ier.  continuing  to  eat  his  dinner 

with  his  right  hand;   while  she  would  rather  go 

dinnerless    than    ask    him    to    release    her   own 

(irandfather  Ward!     It  is  a  relief  to  confess 

faults;  and  it  may  be  my  duty  to  say  that, 

ould  re.'i  h  it  on  tiptoe,  it  was  my 

to  pull  the  nose  of  his  marble  bust,  which 

!  in  the  great  dining-room  at  (been  Peace. 

It  was  a  tine,  smooth,  long  nose,  most  pleasant 

to  pull ;  I  fear  I  got  it  soiled  sometimes  with  my 

little  grimy  fingers.     1   trust  children  never  do 

■  .    nowadays. 

Then     there     was    (Ireat-urandfathcr    Ward. 

Juli  •  ither,  who  had  the  cradle  and  the 

•  round  spe<  tat  les.     Doubtless  he  had  many 

>,  for  he  was  a  substantial  New 

York  merchant;  but  the  cradle  and  the  spec- 

the  only  possessions  of  his  that  I  have 

the  (  radle  now.  ami  1  can  testif] 

that    I  ndfather  Ward   (for  I   believe  he 

1   in   it,   as   his    de»  -aidants   for    tour 

must  have  been  an 

„  baby.     It  is  a  fine  old  affair,  ol 

.  idently  built  to  lasi 

v,    rds  should  •  if  s()  \tr\ 

'•■  who  had  been  ro<  Iced 

die  fifty  —  or  i>  it    >i\t\  ?  — 

i  <  la  sped  hands  over  it, 
nd  tenderness  and  "  leal 

.olll 

nd  ro<  k  violently, 
the  ocean 

i 

ndfathei 

■ 

I 
i 
II 


of  the  leading  i 
that  time  at.  a  friend's  house,  and  characterizes  thi 
"exceeding  plain  men,  hut   verj 
the  day  of  the  King's  execution,  which  he  call-  ■• .  i 
horror,"  in  Versailles,  and  was  grievt  I  at  the  condi 
several    Americans    who    not    only    remained    in   town, 
luit  also  attended   the  execution.      When   he  finally  left 
1  nobleman,  disg  a  footman, 

accompanied  the  carriage,  and  so  cheated  the  guillotine 
of  one  expected  victim. 

Colonel  Ward,  as  my  grandfather  was  always  called, 
graduate  ol'  Brown  University,  and  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes.  He  possessed  a  diamond  edition  of 
Latin  classics  which  always  went  with  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns, and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family.  In 
matters  of  art  he  was  not  so  well  posted.  Of  the  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  he  remarks  in  his 
diary:  ••The  old  pictures  are  considered  the  best,  I 
cannot  think  why." 

1  remember  him  as  very  tall,  stooping  a  little,  with 
white  hair  ami  mild  blue  eyes,  which  matched  well  his 
Composed  Speech  and  manners. 

I  have  called  Great-grandfather  Ward  a  mer- 
chant, but  he  was  far  more  than  thai.  The 
son  of  Governor  Ward  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
only  eighteen  when,  as  a  gallant  young  captain, 
he  marched  his  companj  to  the  siege  of  bos- 
ton; and  then  (as  his  grandson  writes  me  to- 
day I  he  "man  bed  through  the  wilderness  of 
Maine,  through  snow  and  ice.  barefoot,  to  Ouc- 
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-  >me  of  m\  readers  ma)  pos- 

rraving     of    Trumbull's 

famous  painting  of  the  ••  Attack  on 

bet  ."       Look      in     the     left  hand 

«  orner,  and  you  w  ill  s,c  ;i  group  ol 

three,   one   of  them    a    young,    a<  ti\e 

figure   with    flashing    eyes  —  that    is 

ndfather  \\  .nd.     He  ro 

In-   Major,  then   I  ieutenanl  <  lolonel; 

w.i  '-.ill.    \  .ill.   .      I  01       .    and 

B  mk,  and   wrote    the  olfn  ul  ,k 

I  of  the  last-named  battle,  «  hit  h 
m  i\  l.e  found  m  w  i  h  ii. 

ipondeni  i        Llcsides  b< 
in  in  and  a  brave   loldier,  he  h 

odfathi  i  ;  an. I  dn   in  ide 
it  all  the  mote  naught)  foi  his    i  'ml 

'     lull  i    i..  did 

I'  uld, 

't  down  .ii  the  piano,  pi  it  e,|  ., 


JOSEPH     PULITZe* 


fuSluhed  Ev.n    On  In  the  Yea*  it  Not    63-S3 
Park  Row. 

MONDAY.  MAY  30.    1892. 


ISTBE  IDEA  OF  GOD  INNATE? 


Liitle  Willie   Eiizibeih  Kobin  Will 
Not  Answer  the  Question 


TEE  DEAF.  DUMB  AND    BLIND   GIRL  IS 
TO  BE  TAUGHT  RELIGION. 


Decision  of  the  Authorities  at  the  Par* 
kins  Institute — An  Interesting:  Ktpert- 
iuent  Abandoned  —  History  of  the 
Child's  Case  and  the  Development  of 
Her  Intelligence—  Eight  Years  Old  I 
kdA  Knows  Nothing  of  (toil. 

Washington  I.  Thayer,  ol  No.  17  Brooklyn 
•Tenue,  Brooklyn,  yesterday  gave    a    World 
reporter  news  of  wnilo  Elizabeth  Robin, 
elirht-ycar-clfl   girl   who  has  been  deaf,  blind 
and  speechless  troni  lnlancy  and  whose  case 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  because  ot  a 
remarkable  experiment  begun  by  her  pr 
teachers.    The.    llttlo    girl    Is   In  the  1'erklns 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston.    All  her  time 
Is  spent  in  the  company  of  Miss  Kiile  'i  i 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thayer,  of  Brook- 
ljn,    and   In    the  two  years  that  they  have 
been  together  the  afflicted  girl  has  made  re- 
markable progress. 

The  unfortuuate  child  Is  the  daughter  of  a 
T.  a  as   ranchman,  who  came  to  this  country 
Irom  Sweden   and   married   his   wife  In  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.    She  Is  the  eld 
three   sisters.    The  othor  two  aro  well- ; 
oped,  healthy  girls.    When  Willie 
was  fifteen  months  old  she  had  an  att  • 
spinal   meningitis,  which   left   her   without 
knowledge  or  means  oC  communication   with 
the  rest  of  the  world  except  by  the  sense  of 
touch.    When  she  was  taken   sick  she  had 
learned  only  two  words— mamma  and  papa. 
She  soon  forgot  these  and  confined  her  vocal 
utterances  to  loud  cries  of  pain  and  anger. 

She  learned  two  signs.  When  she  waa  hun- 
gry she  opened  her  mouth  and  placed  her 
fingers  In  It.  When  she  was  thirsty  site 
crossed  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  putting 
her  ell n.-hi'd  hands  agalnt  her  sin. i.: 

she  ci  Mid  not  see,  she  could  not  hear,  she 
could  not  speak.    She  had  never  learn. 
think,    iicrinlml  was  a  blank,  and  she  lived 

in  animal.    The  most  com plli 
thing  she  ever   leuii'-.l   wii 
btaa  rnii-n\(>ii  qot  mother  fr..;  . 
aTOuad  Hi"  house,  and  was 
toUM  I  living  tiling*  la  her  neigh- 

ad  animals  or  ail 
range  Ireaks  of 

iiuiv  ^ ii k  LBABVn  ■>■  rmsr  word. 
At  II  ■  the 

nuti. in.     i :  i  mat 

•  ■••re  cum- 

iti>. 
mtinleatinn   with  i  bo 

i  >ld 
,er» 
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to  pound  and  thump  on  the  keys, 
making  the  hideous  discord  which  seems  always 
to  afford  pleasure  to  the  young.  Her  grand- 
father was  sitting  by,  book  in  hand ;  and  after 
enduring  the  noise  for  some  time  patiently,  he 
said  in  his  kind,  courtly  way,  "  Is  it  so  set  down 
in  the  book,  my  dear  ?  " 

■•  Yes,  Grandpapa  !  "  said  naughty  Julia,  and 
went  on  banging,  while  grandpapa,  who  made  no 
pretense  of  being  a  musician,  offered  no  further 
comment  or  remonstrance. 

Julia  grew  up,  a  student  and  a  dreamer.  She 
confesses  to  having  been  an  extremely  absent 
person,  and  much  of  the  time  unconscious  of 
what  passed  around  her.  "In  the  large  rooms 
of  my  father's  house."  she  says,  -  I  walked  up 
and  down,  perpetually  alone,  dreaming  of  ex- 
traordinary things  that  I  should  see  and  do.  I 
now  began  to  read  Shakspere  and  Byron,  and 
to  try  my  hand  at  poems  and  plays."  She  re- 
joices that  none  of  the  productions  of  this 
period  was  published,  and  adds,  "]  regard  it 
as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  for  a  little 
praise  or  a  little  censure  would  have  been  a 
much  more  disturbing  element  in  those  days 
than  in  these."  I  wish  these  sentiments  were 
more  general  with  young  writers. 

Still,  life  was  not  all  study  and  dreaming. 
There  were  sometimes  merrymakings ;  witness 
the  gay  ball  after  which  Julia  wrote  to  her 
brother:  -  I  have  been  through  the  burning 
fiery  furnace;  and  I  am  Sad-rake,  Me-sick,  and 
Abed-no-gO."  There  was  mischief,  too,  and 
sometimes  downright  naughtiness.  Who  was 
the  poor  gentleman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  from  whom  Julia  and  her  sisters  ex- 
tra) ted  a  promise  that  he  would  eat  nothing  for 
three  days  but  what  they  should  send  him.  they 
in  return  promising  three  meals  a  day?  He 
consented,  innocendy  thinking  that  these  dear 
young  s  wanted  to  display  their  skill  in 

cookery,  and  expecting  all  kinds  of  delicacies 
and  airy  dainties  of  pastry  and  confectionery. 
and  being  a  man  of  his  word,  he  lived  lor 
three  whole  days  on  gruel,  of  which  those  dear 
young   CT(  nt  him   a   howl    at    morning. 

noon,  and  nighl  :   ami  on  nothing  else. 

In  a  certain  little  cabinel  where  many  pre- 
cious things  are  kept,  I  have  a  manus<  ripl  poem, 
written  by  Julia  Ward  for  the  amusement  of  her 
brotli  isters,  when  she  was  still  a  verj 

young  girl.     It  is  called  "  I  he  Ill-cul  Mantell, 

\rlhur."     The 

n  old  one,  bul  the  telling  ol  it  was  all 

Juli.i  'II  musl  quote  a  few  lm<-> : 

lull. 

i  • 


I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  tell. 

But  this  one  thing  I  wot  full  well, 
That  every  lady  there  was  dressed 
In  what  she  thought  became  her  best. 
All  further  notices,  I  grieve, 
I  must  to  your  imagination  leave. 

Julia  sometimes  tried  to  awaken  in  her  sisters' 
minds  the  poetic  aspirations  which  filled  her 
own.  One  day  she  found  the  two  little  girls 
playing  some  childish  game  which  seemed  to 
her  unnecessarily  frivolous.  (You  all  know,  I 
am  sure,  the  elder  sister's  motto, 

Good  advice  and  counsel  sage, 

And  "  I  never  did  so  when  I  was  your  age  " ; 

and  the  companion  sentiment  of  the  younger 
sister, 

"  Sister,  don't !  "  and  "  Sister,  do  !  " 
And  "  Why  may  not  I  as  well  as  you  ?  ") 

Miss  Ward — she  was  always  called  Miss  Ward, 
poor  little  dear  !  and  her  dolls  taken  away  from 
her  when  she  was  only  nine  years  old,  that  she 
might  better  feel  the  dignity  of  her  position  !  — 
Miss  Ward  rebuked  the  little  sisters,  and  bade 
them  lay  aside  their  foolish  toys,  and  improve 
their  minds  by  composing  poetry.  Louise 
shook  her  black  curls,  and  would  not  —  more- 
over, did  not,  being  herself  a  child  of  some  firm- 
ness. But  little  sweet  Annie  would  try,  to  please 
Si>ter  Julia;  and  after  much  thought  and  labor 
she  produced  the  following  pious  effusion : 

He  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  call, 
And  stands  them  in  a  pleasant  hall. 

1  never  can  recall  these  lines  without  having  an 
instant  vision  of  a  pillared  hall,  fair  and  stately, 
with  ravens  standing  in  niches  along  the  sides, 
between  the  marble  columns. 

So  this  maiden,  Julia,  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, dreamy  and  absent,  absorbed  in  severe 
Study  and  composition,  yet  always  ready  with 
the  brilliant  Hashes  of  her  wit,  which  broke  like 
sunbeams  through  the  mist  of  dreams.  She 
was  very  fair  to  look  upon.  No  one  now  pitied 
her  for  the  glorious  crown  of  red-gold  hair, 
which  set  off  the  rose  and  ivory  of  her  match- 
less complexion;  every  one  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged in  her,  "  stately  Julia,  queen  of  all." 

Once,  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  Julia  heard 
the  wonderful  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  had 
jusl  been  led  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  life 
and  joy  by  a  certain  Dr.  Howe,  a  man  of  whom 
people  spoke  as  a  modern  paladin  of  romance, 
a  Roland  or  Bayard.  She  saw  him,  and  fell  at 
Once  that  he  was  the  most  remarkable  man  she 
had  ever  known.  He,  on  his  part,  saw  a  youth- 
ful prophetess,  radiant  and  inspired,  crowned 
with  golden  hair.  Acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship,  friendship  into  love;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  year  [843,  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  Julia  Ward  were  married.  The  next  chap- 
ter   hail  tell  you  ol  Jiih. 1   \\  .,r,|   |  [owe  as  ur    |lrl 

<  hildren,  have  know  n  her. 


thoug'U  that  objects  had  names.  She  became 
eager  ror  knowledge.  iabe  groped  about  for 
objects  and  wanted  10  learn  the  name  tor 
each.  Miss  Thayer  taught  her  verbs  by  act- 
ing. Sue  would  press  vii< ■  letters  tor  "stt 
down"  against  the  child's  palin  and  then 
force  the  little  one  Into  a  chair.  Frequent 
repetitious  of  this  and  similar  actions  had 
their  eirect.  Millie  began  to  understand 
verbs. 

Now  she  has  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  one 
thousand  words.  She  Is  passionately  lond  of 
reading.  She  has  a  book  with  simple  stories 
about  "  see  the  wet  hen  "  in  raised  letters, 
and  she  is  so  fond  of  this  that  she  takes  it  to 
bed  with  her.  She  asks  questions.  Once  she 
propounded  this : 

"  Does  Mrs.  Johnson  keep  her  mouth  closed 
when  she  eats?"  This  is  the  longest  and 
tke  deepest  question  that  little  Willie  has  yet 
Es;%ed,  but  sue  is  growing  more  aud  more  in- 
terested In  the  common  things  o,  life  about 
her.  sue  has  overcome  her  antipathy  to  ani- 
mals and  plays  with  a  dog  In  a  silent,  unde- 
monstrative way  that  Is  very  pathetic,  she 
smiles  soltly  to  herself  once  in  a  while  as  she 
sits  stringing  beads  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity, she  noes  not  laugh,  but  she  has  had 
the  phenomenon  or  laughter  explained  to 
her  and  Is  much  Interested  In  It.  bhe  knows 
her  own  name. 

WOULD   SHE   ASK   ABOUT  GOD? 

Little  Miss  Robin  and  her  teacher  spent 
last  Ihanksglvlne  Day  in  Brooklyn,  It  was 
theu  that,  aside"  from  the  interest  which 
her  remarkable  progress  in  Intelligence  had 
excited  among  all  who  knew  0;'  her  case,  the 
religious  and  the  scientific  world  became 
greatly  interested  in  a  most,  remarkable 
experiment  which  it  was  announced  supt. 
Anaj.'iios,  of  thy  Perkins  Institute,  was  mak- 
ing. 

several  times  before  this  experiments  have 
been  made  with  blind  or  dumb  childrento 
see  whether  the  idea  or  a  divine  being  is  In- 
nate. But  all  these  experiments  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  because  a  deaf  child  will  see 
something  aDd  a  blind  child  will  hear  some- 
thing lu  spite  of  every  precaution,  and  their 
acute  miud.s  will  at  once  seek  and  securo  an 
explanation  cf  some  sort,  it  was  seen  that  la 
this  child  there  was  a  chance  to  make  a  10s- 
ltlve  addition  to   knowledge  of   Innate  ideas 

;  iji  child  was  smitten  at  an  age  when  It 
was  impossible  for  her  to  have  hud  any  Ideas 
le.ot.d  hunger  and  thirst.  She  has  a  mind  ot 
remaikaNe  quickness  and  acttteivess.  All 
religious  ideas  have  been  ket  t  away  from 
her.  bhe  has  never  had  the  word  "God'Vof 
*•  Jesus"  or  -'Sunday"  or  "religion'''  or 
"  hymn  "'  cr  any  other  word  w  Inch  would  leaa 
to  inquiry  upon  religion.  She  knows  the 
word  church,  and  she  has  been  to  church, 
but  she  does  not  know  what  a  church  is  lor 
or  why  people  go  there.  L;he  simply  has  the 
Word  church. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  Ignorance  should 
continue.  No  more  about  uod,  religion  or 
hereon er  was  to  appear  in  her  reading  or  in 
any  conversation  with  her.  in  a  few  years 
the  world  wctiid  begin  to  arrange  Itself  to  her 
ni.d  she  would  get  many  abstract  Ideas,  sue 
would  i>'  gin  to  reason  about  things,  to  ask 
Hues  inn,.  Then  I!  vvoul  i  be  known  whether  a 
nil  man  1  lue,  with  uo  aid  from  0  her  human 
U-lug.-..  could  rise  to  the  thought  or  cod. 

TUK    EXPERIMENT  ABANDONED. 

The  announcement  ot  rets  experiment 
caused' a  green  deal  of  discussion.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  aUempied  beiore. 
There  had  been  no  such  opportunity.  J>ut 
nowcjmcsthe  announcement  that  the  ex- 
peri  nent  has  been  aband  >he  L 

••  In  a  few  months  little  Willie  will  begin  to 
receive  religious  Instruction,"  said  .Mr.  Thayer 

to  t he  reporter  yesterday.  "My  daughter  has 
w  rltten  mo  that  the  Superintendent  has  come 
to  this  decision,  toid  in  the  annual  report  ot 
the  institute  the  fact  Is  announced.  '1  Ids  re- 
port has  a  great  deal  about  Yvll  ie's  case.  She 
is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  and  Interesting 
child.  When  nay  daughter  first  began  to 
bring  her  iroin  her  darkness  into  Intelligence 
and  light  she  was  practically  a  fool.  Now 
sho  Is  so  lovable  and  bright  that  you 
want  her  to  be  with  you  all  the  time.  When 
she  was  here  lost  Thanksgiving  she  knew  000 
words.  Now  she  has  nearly  doubled  her  vo« 
capillary,  she  Is  going  with  my  daughter  to 
(bore,  somewhere  in  Maine,  Immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  exercises  Ot 
the  Institute  in  Tremont,  Temple,  Boston,  on 
June  17.  There  has  been  such  an  advance 
demand  for  copies  or  the  institute  report  con- 

I  iing  a  history  of  Willie's  case  that  I  doubt 

II  t  here  are  any  to  bo  had  to-day.  They  sold 
readily  at  a  dollar  a  piece." 

posed   that  the   protests  of  or- 

us  people  had  much  to  do  with 

aent  of  Supt.  Anagnos's  expcrl- 

of    the   comments   made   by 

en  in  this  city  were  very  Intonating. 

Dr.  Charles  11.  Parkhust  said  of 

I  he  experiment,  : 

"  irthis  girl  does  not  develop  a  religious 

ome  evidence  that  she  pos- 

11  innate  eonWetlon  of  the  existent* 

ol    a    Supreme    Being,    it    win    not   provo 

Supreme    Being,    it  win,  at 

the  most,  prove  thai  the  religious  Impulse  is 

'■"'  Inborn,    Take  our  anoestors  who  lived  In 

had   the  sane   impulses, 

.  and  instinct!  a   vou  and  1  have, 

tod    1  hem  because  nol  hlllg 

ented  to  them  from  the 
tctte  them. 
"'   think   the  outcome  or  this  experiment 
how  that  religious  light  dopeuds 
Ind  or   extei  Ion,  and 

ion  is  that  tin-,  girl  win  never monl« 
''*l  ,l",'  mosltlon    u 

boai   upon  her. 

'  '    l,,r  the     Rlvatloo  or  the  girl's  soul  If  she 

morrow,  tr  1  thought  that  that 

wore  not  n  mured  1  would  not  preach  lo  Qod'a 
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The  convention  of  school  supervisors  which  met  at  Brook- 
lyn brought  to  us  from  the  Western  states  many  of  those 
intelligent  leaders  who  always  enliven  such  an  assembly,  and 

almost  compel  it  to  look  forward.  As  one  of  them  said  — 
wittily  —  the  leaders  at  the  West  do  not  have  to 
take  as  mtieh  care  of  their  grandfathers  as  those  at  the  East 
do.  When  a  true  or  great  idea  takes  possession  of  them, 
likely,  white  piper  to  write  it  on.  No  time 
is  lost  in  washing  oil"  what  has  been  written  on  an  old  parch- 
ment, and  no  obscurity  results  from  any  insufficiency  of  the 

-  quite  clear  that  the  best  teachers  at  the  West  are 
feeling  the  force  of  a  reaction  from  the  absurd  mechanics  of 
education,  which  were  much  harped  upon  a  generation  ago. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  that  remarkable  little  hook,  "The 

lution  of  Dod,"  had  a  healthy  effect  on  teachers,  young 
and  old,  and  set  them  to  asking  themselves  what  they  were 
doing,  and  what  they  failed  to  do.  Somehow  it  has  been 
brought  about,  that  the  theory  which  proposed  as  an  aim  the 
annual  pouring  out  from  a  hopper  a  million  young  men 
exactly  like  each  other,  and  a  million  young  women  exactly 
like  each  other,  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  to  he  observed 
that  in  every  public  address  and  every  paper  written  by  the 
-     of  reputation,     they     lay    stress    on    the     dangers    of 

banical     education,    and     .-how    how,    even    in   the    public 
school,  t j i « -  characteristics  <>t'  the  child   can  he  observed  and 

•  d. 

It  i  this  fortunate    moment   of  reaction    that   the 

:   Helen  Keller,  as  it  i-  wrought  out,  day  by  day, 
uie:  .i  bveraighl  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  ;i|1(|  t|M.  wonder- 

ful lucation  of  Mi-s  Sullivan,  conn  -  in,  to  impi 

what  ia  possible  when  one  vigorous  and 

ha*   the  oversight  of  the  growth  and  train- 

i  upil.     This  pupil  i-  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the 

ind  of  hearing,      Vet  thifl  pupil  makes  advances 

■  f  among  children  win.  see,  and  at  twelve 

command  of  the  language   of  her  country 

red  among  gome  of  the  most  acute  of 

and  the    method-,  by  which  it 

:ni  animal,  who  con  Id  not 
!  i    ■  •■  rota  an  intelligible  letter,  cor- 

n.       Ill    the   month.    I. el  •  had 

\\  h  it   pi  iin  n  ■,    school  or  kinder- 
ing  and  heat 

i  -        '  nol   -pell.   I  | 

•"•ii    -he    has  had  :ni  oppoi  liinity    I 

W  i,-ll  I,,  t':  j  ,ther 


pupil  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  of  twelve?  She  will  be 
twelve  on  the  27th  of  June.  Meanwhile  she  has  picked  up 
a  working  knowledge  of  French  as  a  sort  of  amusement. 
And  she  writes  such  imaginative  stories  as  any  editor  would 
be  glad  to  print,  even  if  they  came  to  him  anonymously,  and 
he  did  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written. 

Now  how  are  you  going  to  account  for  this  east-  ami  rapidity? 
It  is  easy  to  say,  in  the  off-hand  way  of  indifferent  conversa- 
tion, that  she  is  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  that  Mi-s 
Sullivan,  her  teacher,  is  a  very  remarkable  person.  But 
really  the  use  of  the  word  "  remarkable  "  settles  nothing. 
It  is  because  they  are  both  "  remarkable"  that  we  are  remark- 
ing them.  And  it  is  important  to  remark  them  with  such 
intelligence  that  we  can  find  whether  the  same  thing  can  he 
done  when  children  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  eyes  to  >ce 
with  and  ears  to  hear  with  ;  or  whether  rapidity  and  ease 
and  joy  in  education  like  Helen  Keller's  are  only  possible 
where  people  have  but  two  senses  or  three. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  say  she  is  a  miracle,  ami  that  Miss 
Sullivan  is  another  miracle.  Hut  there  will  be  a  general 
incredulity  as  to  the  proposition  that  two  such  miracles  hap- 
pened to  come  together.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  for 
once  a  human  being  has  been  taught  a  few  fundamental  things 
in  the  right  way.  The  word  right  has  a  meaning  much  more 
important  than  the  word  remarkable  has. 

The  real  advantage;  Helen  has  had  is  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  her  whole  attention  is  given  to  her  teacher. 
Then  comes  what,  as  the  world  is  ordered,  is  a  great  piece  of 
good  fortune,  that  the  teacher  is  a  woman  of  rare  genius,  and 
that  she  is  eagerly  devoted  to  her  pupil.  Happily,  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  law  by  which  love  compels  love, 
Helen  is  eagerly  devoted  to  her.  Helen  is  a  person  of  rare 
imagination.  She  has  good  health,  so  that  she  is  not  morbid  or 
one-sided.  Given  these  felicities,  and  one  begins  to  see  how 
this  charming  and  intelligent  child  goes  forward,  from  hour 
to  hour,  never  falls  back,  and  how  her  whole  training  i-  a 
perfect  joy  to  her,  and  to  all  who  look  on. 

Compare,  at  the   very  outset,  her  eagerness    in    learning  the 

manual  alphabet  with  the  wayward  listlessnese  of  an  average 

child  learning  her  letters.  "  Do  lie  patient,  Maud."  "  No, 
Maud,  do  not  look  at  Elsie,  listen  to  me."  •«  In  a  minute, 
darling,  you  shall  go  and  play,  but  now  look  at  P."  The 
poor  teacher  has  to  hold  the  child  to  hei  lesson  by  such 
entreaties.  But  to  poor,  dear  little  Helen  there  were  no 
temptation^.  Elsie  could  not  whisper  to  her.  No  cat  crossed 
her  line  of  vision.     No  grinding  orgun  in  the  street  disturbed 

her.       It   was    Annie    Sulli\an's    lender    lesson,  or  it  was  blank 
nothingness.       Poor   child,  she  had  to  "  attend,"  for  there  was 

nothing  else  sin-  could  do. 

And  ii  is  a  fair  question  whether  we  should  not  teach 
children  their  letters,  or  what  is  equivalent,  more  readily  than 
we  do,  if  we  secluded  them  more  carefully  while  the  buaineaa 
went  on.     [  cite  this  case  only  as  an  illustration.     Fortunately 

it     i>    of    no    ■ '  i  <  :  1 1     consequence     whether    a    child     Icarus    his 

lettera  in  two  hours,  or  whether  he  is  two  yeara  aboul  it. 
Hi-  buaineaa  al  that  age  is  to  gel  a  strong  body,  and  whether 
he  reads  al  two  or  al  six  yeara  is  of  little  consequence.      Bui 

the  -i\  in-  one's  whole  attention  to  the  thin-  d •  learned  or 

Ii  i    a  matter  of  the  Hi -t  coneequence.     Now  tin. 
lure  '"   Helen.     Hut   there  are  many  grown  people  in  this 
world   who  lev,,  nevi  i    givi  n  iu<  h  attention  in   then-   I 
1 ' uw  "fti'n  i  •  Nobody  Ii  ,,,,.■     And  while  this 
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is  not  quite  true,  it  is  so  nearly  true  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  hear  it  said.  For  most  people,  in  conversation,  are 
thinking  more  of  what  they  shall  say  in  reply  than  of  what 
is  said  to  them.  They  have  never  trained  themselves  to 
undivided  attention. 

At  the  office  of  Lend  a  Hand  we  frequently  receive  letters 
asking  where  a  child  shall  he  sent,  whose  parents  live  in  a 
place  so  lonely  that  he  cannot  be  rightly  educated.  It  will 
generally  he  fair  to  say  in  reply  that  there  may  be  difficulty 
as  to  instruction  in  such  a  place,  but  that  a  loving  mother 
and  a  conscientious  father  can  educate  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters anywhere.  You  can  form  this  habit  of  fixed  and  undi- 
vided attention  while  you  are  teaching  your  boy  to  make  flies 
for  trout-fishing;  and,  if  you  do  form  it,  the  boy  has  gained  a 
step  which  cannot  be  lost.  You  can  teach  him,  on  a  tramp 
across  a  divide,  that  he  is  not  to  be  the  first  person  to  grum- 
ble at  the  length  of  the  march.  He  can  learn  in  the  barn 
always  to  have  curry-comb  and  surcingle  and  halter  where 
he  can  put  his  hand  on  them  in  the  dark.  He  can  learn  to 
bite  his  tongue  out  before  he  says  a  disrespectful  word  to  his 
mother.  He  can  learn  to  rise  from  bed  at  the  hour  fixed, 
and  never  turn  over  to  that  fatal  minute  more  of  rest.  He 
can  be  trained  to  absolute  truth  in  life  and  in  expression. 
Such  successes  belong  to  education.  The  young  man  who 
has  been  well  educated  in  such  lines  has  little  difficulty, 
when  his  turn  comes,  in  absorbing  the  lessons  of  his  in- 
structors. 

I  have  taken  the  impression,  as  I  said,  that  the  best  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses  in  the  country  are  learning  that 
the  mechanical  processes  of  the  old  normals  schools  are  of  the 
less  importance,  and  that  attention  to  the  individual  is  of  the 
first  importance  for  success.  I  know  very  well  how  impos- 
sible it  i-  to  do  justice  to  each  pupil  when  you  have  sixty 
given  to  you  to  handle  together.  But  let  us  hope  that  an 
intelligent  people  will  not  always  give  sixty  pupils  to  one 
teacher.  And  let  us  highly  resolve  that  if  an  intelligent 
public  doe-  lose  its  head,  we  will  not  lose  ours.  The  school 
committee  may  want  sixty  clothes-pins.  But  the  school- 
master wiil  aim  at  a  better  victorv  than  such  manufacture. 


Th 


■    idea   of   that   child    not    Del  ig 
Is  a  kind 

of  a  »i 
If   I   wore  <;i 

- 

- 
motive,  wuichiu- 

TUC    ROMA-  IDEA. 


he 
Kb* 


other  knowledge  than  that  derived  from  sen- 
Bible  things  by  the  method  of  abstraction  to 
which  I  have  relorred.  That  Is  the  order  of 
nature." 

NO  NEED  FOK  TUE    EXPERIMENT. 

"  Tii' to    1^    no    need  for  any  .such  experl- 

.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  "lor 

what  they  would  se^k  to  prove  i>  certain  Co 

la  'it  others— some- 

thlng     that     DM     amply    and    v<  i 

There  m  i 
when   a   human  belug  bad  no  innate  Ideas. 

rm  of  the  Idea  ol  <.<m  la   1 1 
exists  In  one  form  or  another,  and  -omc  day 
it  win  find  expression.    Hut  how  win   these 
experimenters  recognize  t  he  expression  or  tiie 
l<Pa  wb'.-u  1'  will  depend   alto- 

ii  whal  i  heir  Ideas  ^r  whai  i  hi 

■ 
■ 

ig  of   \  alue  that  will  be 

in  experiment  would 
■ 
•  er.    'I  be  more  pitiful  I 
l 

i  no  b  irm  to  '  te  child's 

■    lllr,  ii HI  1  do 

■   r<T  bis 


|lrT<»    Ui  | 

"  The  probability  Is  that-  such  a  child  would 
be  more  apt  to  be  orthodox  In  Its  belief  than 
one  having  the  full  complement  or  senses.  Ir, 
may  be  that  a  child  that  can  neither  hear  nor 
talk  nor  see  would  be  very  ready  to  adont  the 
orthodox  creed.  To  men  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  education  an  Impulse  vhleh  leads  them  to 
trust  in  a  superior  being  is  most  natural. 
They  see  and  hear  things  and  are  afraid,  and 
their  ignorance  leads  them  to  try  and  get 
solid  with  the  fellow  who's  making  thunder 
and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance  and 
reach  a  higher  piano  of  knowledge  they  begin 
to  think  and  want  to  have  things  exolalned 
to  them  and  then  the  Instinct  ceases."* 
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FLINT.  MICHIGAN,     MAY.   1892. 

A  Visit  to  Helen  Keller  and   to  Several 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

The  following  account  of  Miss  True's 
visit  to  Helen  Keller  and  to  several 
schools  for  the  deaf  is  clipped  from  the 
Daily  Paper  published  at  the  Rochester 
Institution. 

Miss  True,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  east, 
where  she  visited  several  schools  for  the 
deaf.  In  Boston  Miss  True  saw  Dr. 
Bell  who  had  just  returned  from  Italy. 
Dr.  Bell  took  Miss  True  to  see  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 
Helen  was  very  glad  to  see  Dr.  Bell 
whom  she  recognized  at  once.  Of 
course  she  could  not  see  him,  but  she 
calls  it  seeing  as  she  passes  her  fingers 
lightly  over  a  person's  hands  or  dress. 
Dr.  Bell  talked  for  a  little  while  with 
Helen,  (spelling  with  his  fingers  into  or 
under  her  hand)  telling  her  about  his 
visit  to  Rome  and  Pompeii.  Helen 
knew  about  Pompeii,  how  it  was  buried 
under  the  ashes  from  Mt.  Vesuvius  over 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  its  present 
appearence.  When  Dr.  Bell  told 
her  of  the  cast  that  he  had  seen,  that 
had  been  taken  by  pouring  plaster  of 
Paris  into  a  cavity  found  in  the  heap  of 
hardened  ashes,  and  that  it  proved  to 
be  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  Helen 
asked  immediately  if  the  face  had  a  look 
of  pain.  Dr.  Bell  told  her  that  it  had 
not,  and  she  then  remarked  that  prob- 
ably the  girl  was  asleep  when  the  ashes 
fell  over  her  and  buried  her.  Dr.  Bell 
gave  her  a  conundrum  which  greatly 
pleased  her.  Helen  and  her  teacher 
dined  with  Dr.  Bell  one  day  while  Miss 
True  was  in  Boston.  When  she  dis- 
covered that  they  were  in  a  dining-room 
by  t  lienisel  ves  she  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  not  having  other  people  in  the  room. 
She  began  the  conversation  by  giving 
Dr.  Bel]  ;i  French  conundrum  to  guess. 
Sh<-  said  that  as  she  could  not  speak 
French  well  yet.  she  would  spell  the  con- 
undrum, which  she  did  by  naming  the 
letters.  She  did  not  use  her  fingers  ill 
spelling  ill  all,  l>ul  talked  all  the  after- 
noon so  intelligibly  thai  everything  she 
Baid  could  be  nnderslood.  She  was  so 
much  interested  in  Home  conundrums 
that  Dr.  Bell  gave  her  that  she  could 
hardly  take  time  to  en  1  herd  inner.  Some 
of  the  conundrums  were  in  Frenoh,  and 
when  the  answers  were  told  to  her  she 

•  r\  quick  in   converting  them    into 

complimentary  remarks,    Eereis  Helen's 

■  "'Hindi  inn  translated  into  English:    "] 
"i"  the  captain   of  twentj  bi'x   soldiers- 
witbonl  me  Parif  would  betaken      What 
"••"""         Ans.     "  The  letter  A 

'"•••""^    without    ,i    Park  [fl   |ir|s  ((1)(; 
i  h  for  in/., ,,.  i 


n  can  understand  a  great  deal   of 
!   to  her   by   touching  the 
: -and  throat  with  her  fin  _ 
•    :.-   wonderful    as   it    seems, 
she  learned  to  speak  in   that   way. 
can  feel  the  difference  between  the 
1  the  nonvocal  consonants,  which 
look  alik<  i  the  lips   1>\ 

lit  alone.     To  the  ordinary  lip-reader 
' <</  look    exactly    alike. 
Helen  can  feel  the  voice  in  the  Q  in    hag. 
and  the  voice  a  through  the 

in  the  i.  .  _      Helei   said :  "  I   am 

anxious  to  know  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  •>  .  to  bears  me 

talk  can  understand  me  without  difficul- 
ty-       She  said  tl  ;!y.  with  the 
apt  ion  of  the  wordpronuftciarion,  but 
it  needed  only   a   few   hints   from    M  -- 
Sullivan  and  Dr.    Bell    to    give    her   the 
right  pi.                  n,  which  she  will   not 
forget,  i                 eat  edit  several  times  to 
fix  it  in  her   memory.     Helen    quoted    a 
f  a  poem  in  a  very  natural 
way  a-  an  illustration  of  something  -he 
out. 
3d  --   l't    •■   visited    the   Horace    Mann 
the   deaf >    in    Boston.     The 
pupils    there    learn   to   speak    and   use 
eh  in  recitation-.     Miss  True   -pent 
three    hour-    in    the   classrooms    listen- 
to    recitations    in  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy and  history.     The    older   ell 

a  daily  gymnastic  and  milit- 
ary drill,  in  which  they  read  from 
lips  all  the  directions.  As  this  i-  a 
day  -chool  and  the  Bessioo  is  from  !) 
till  2.  the  pupils,  have  half  an  bouf- 
when  the]  take  their  lunch- 
eon in  a  large  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  -chool  building.  There  are 
long  tables  for  -mailer  children  and 
re  table-  for  the  older   pupil-,  some 

of  whom    are    allowed    to    aefed    their 

ty  for  the  luncheon  hour  and  topre- 

at  the  table.     This  honor  i-  given  as 

a    reward  for      good      behaviour.     The 

wife  of  the  janitoi  ,dv 

and  has  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water  for 

it  to  make    tea    or    COCOa. 

Of  and     pupile 

their   own    luncheon.     The    pu 

taught    Sloyd  clay   modelling, 

drawing,    and    sewing.     There     was    a 

tb   glass  doors  containing 

clothingmade  by  the  girls. 

M      -      I  rue    found    the 

for    the    Deaf, 
Forty- three    boys    and 

•    talk.      It     i-     a    day 
••■ti  to  ba 
my  of  the   <•!  i  d 
\   from  ti  and 

leal  of  time  in  bad  wi  ather 
ited    the    Whipple 
for  the  Deaf,  which  i-   in 
beautifully  situated  on 
Ftbe  M\  -tu- 1; 

I  I     and 

■  5    love]} 
twenty  I  i 

mall 

'  Ine 

■ 

'    Hartford 
■  t  at  the  t" 

I 

I  the 
I  Falki  d  with   the 

•  *  ♦ 

1  ■  Vali 


attended  the  chapel  exercises,  sitting  in 
the  back  part  of  the  room  with  her  ears 
atop]  id  op,  in  order  to  i«  ad  M  --  Tale's 
lips  a-  -he  conducted  the  exercises  and 

read  the  Bible  les.-on  to  the  i  upils. 
alise  True  found  that  she  could  tinder- 
stand  nearly  all  that  Miss  Tale  said.  In 
the  dining-room  the  pupil-  have  books 
to  read  while  they  wait  for  the  signal  to 
rise  and  leave  the  table.  The  bov  who 
.-at  next  Mi-  True  bad  "The  Old 
Fashioned  Girl, "  and  occasionally  ask- 
ed Hiss  True  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  words.  The  pupils  talked  with  one 
another  with  their  mouths*  while  at  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  hum  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  dming-ioom  jiw  a-  there  is 
among  hearing  people.  The  little 
children  who  entered  this  year  want 
their  books  at  the  table,  too.  so  they 
have  little  books  containing  the  words 
and  sentences  that  they  have  learned. 
They  repeat  them  to  one  another,  and 
in  this  way  are  getting  ready  to 
read  one  another's  lips. 

Mis-  True  then  visited  the  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  nf  the 
Deaf  in  New  York.  This  is  a  boarding 
and  day  school.  A  great  many  of  the 
pupils  go  borne  on  Friday  and  do  not 
return  until  Monday  morning.  All  the 
instruction  is  in  and  by  speech. 

From  New  York  Miss  True  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  spent  a  day  in  the 
oral  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion. There  are  one  hundred  and  eight 
pupils  in  this  department.  Neither 
signs  nor  spelling  is  allowed.  They 
will  move  into  their  elegent  new  build- 
ings in  the  fall,  and  there  will  then  be 
no  school  in  the  world  more  pleasantly 
situated. 

M  ss  True  enjoyed  her  round  of  visits 
extremely,  and  returned  to  Rochester 
with  the  conviction  which  she  has  al- 
ways held,  that  there  is  no  more  delight- 
ful work  in  the  world  than  that  of 
teaching  the  deaf. 


For   Teaching  Language  to  the   Deal, 

Adopt   the  Method   Used   With  Helen 

Keller. 

The  following  taken  from  the  explana- 
tion by  Mis-  Sullivan  of  the  manner  in 
which  Helen  Keller  learned  language. 
contains  valuable  idea-  for  all  teachers 
of  the    deaf: 

"  It  became  evident  to  me  thai  it   was 

not  v.  iliie-  m>  '-elf  strictly  to  t  he 

ii-.-  of  Woid-.  of  winch  she  knew  the  full 
meaning,  and  I  began  to  give  her  many 
woids  in  my  sentences  without  any  fur- 

ther explanation  concerning  them  than 
oonveyed  to  ber  by  then-  connection 

With  those  word-  which  -lie  did  know.    1 

I  t  hat  -he adopted  their  use,  often 
without  inquiry.  Alter  this  I  invariable 
gave  ber  complete  sentences  in  com 
municating  with   her,  often   long  ones. 

Using  maii\   word-  of  which  she  did    not 

understand  the  meaning,  but  in  oonnec 
vit h  ot bei  -  of  which   Bhe  bad   full 
■-  ledge,  and  in  such  manner  <  bal 
able  to  comprehend  the  meaninj     I 
red    to    oonve}      she   thuH   became 

fam  the  dailj 

he  full  meaning  of   w 

bad  detail; 

and.  I"-:  ;ed  the  impoi t ance  t" 

bei  of  i ! 

f  a  vocabulary  whicl 


l  n(       .    :  .  d.  by  |k»i 

familiar  with  teaching  the  deaf, ho* 

that   Helen  ha     acjini  I'll  .  ucli    a  cum  | 

mm.ind  of  languaj 


has.  like  many  hearing  persons  a  natural 
aptitude  for  comprehending  and  making 
use  of  language  as  soon  as  it  is  acquired; 
and  second,  because  volumes  of  word- 
have  been  placed  in  her  possession  by 
means  of  conversation,  reading  to  her 
from  books,  and  from  her  own  constant 
use  of  books  printed  in  raised  lett • 
have  had  no  particular  method  of  teach- 
ing, but  have  always  regarded  my  pupil 
as  a  study  whose  own  spontaneous  im- 
pulse must  be  my  surest  guide.  1  have 
never  taught  Helen  to  use  signs  such  as 
have  been  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf. 
but  confined  myself  to  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet  in  communicating  with  her. 
/  hove    ulirai/n  talked   with    her  us  l 

WOUld  to  a  Seeing     and     In  iirimj     chilil, 

and  have  insisted  that  others  should  do 
the  same.     When   a   person   asks  me  if 

she  will  understand  this  or  that  word.  1 
reply  'Never  mind  whether  she  under- 
stands each  separate  word  in  a  sentence, 
she  will  guess  the  meaning  of  the  new 
words  from  their  Connection  with  others 
which  are  already  intelligible  to  her.'  " 
*  *  *  *  * 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom  and 
accuracy  which  characterize  Helen's  use 
of  English  are  due  quite  as  much  to  her 
familiarity  with  books  a-  to  her  natural 
aptitude  for  learning  language.  I  gave 
her  books  printed  in  raised  letters  long 
before  she  could  read  them,  and 
would  amuse  herself  for  hours  each  day 
in  earefvdly  passing  her  lingers  over  the 
words,  searching  for  such  as  she  knew. 
and  would  scream  with  delight  when- 
ever she  found  one.  Many  times  she 
would  inquire  the  meaning  of  some  new 
word  she  had  not  previously  felt,  and, 
having  learned  it,  would  go  on  with  great 
eagerness  to  find  its  counterpart  on  oth- 
er pages;  she  thus  naturally  became  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  which  the 
words  treated,  and,  as  books  were  plac- 
ed in  her  hand  suited  to  her  age,  -he 
was  soon  reading  simple  -tories.  In 
selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read,  it  has 
never occured  to  me  tochoose  them  with 
reference  to  her  misfortune.  1  have 
read  to  her  such  publications  a-  other 
children  of  her  age  read  and  take  delight 
in.  and  the  same  rule  has  been  observed 
in  placing  in  her  hand-  books  printed  in 
raised  lett. 

None  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  for 

the  deaf  can  by  any  manner  of  means  in 
all  probability  be  made  to  any  where 
near  approach  Helen  Keller  in  ability  10 
the  use  of  language,  but  there  seems  but 
litttle  room  todoubl  that  if  we  follow  to 
the  letter  the  plan  above  quoted  given 

bs    Helen  Keller'.-   teacher,  in  the  edl 
t  ion  of  all     deaf    children     our    Rch< 
would   turn   out    a   greatei    q umbei 
English  Bpeaking  (writing)  people  and 
fewer  foreigners.     The  plan  followed  in 

lb-lens   instruction   B0   far   as     we    have 

quoted  it  above  embraces    theone  great 

principle  ti.  tl bservance  of  which  we 

are  tending,  and  is  m  accord  with  the 

natural,  u- mil  way  that    bearing   people 

leam  language  and  there  is  i tcasion 

for  a  radically  different  method  for    the 

deaf     It  i-  also  li  rith  the  state 

in. Mil  «,f  I  >r    Bell,  "  I  Would    have  a  deaf 

child  read  to  learn  language,  Dot  learn 
language  to  read "  which  ie  undoubtedly 

•  if  1 1  ml  I  \  I  i  *  waj       I  'f  c 

tin-  I-  ondei  i I  as  meaning  b]  gradual 

rM.m  I  he  known  t"  t  be  unknown 
I'ln-  j'l  eat  mi'-l  ake  make  b\  a  tna 

..f  the  deaf  is  that  they  allow 


l!>  r^"3-- 


it  to  become  a  settled  conclusion  with 
pupils  that  when  they  come  to  a  new 
word  in  reading  they  must  have  it  in- 
terpreted into  a  foreign  language  for 
them  before  they  can  pass  over  it. 
Accordingly  sentence  building  and  ex- 
planations in  signs  is  applied  to  every 
new  word  and  expression  as  soon 
as  met.  If  this  is  right  and  necessary  it 
establishes  a  special  law  which  applies 
in  language  teaching  to  the  deaf  and  in 
no  other  case. 

Hearing    teachers  of    the  deaf,  who 
stood    beside    or    behind    you   with    a 
sign     or     an     explanation     for    every 
new  word  you  ever  heard   or  read?    In 
your  first  efforts   at  reading  you  met 
and  passed  over  many  words  the  meaning 
of  which  you  did  not  know,  though  you  i 
got  the  meaning    of    the    matter    as    a 
whole.     Suppose  you   did   have  an   im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the   words    at    the    start,   what 
harm  was  done  .'     You  know  their   right 
meaning  now.    do    you    not?     How  did 
you  learn  it?     By  frequently  seeing  and 
hearing  the  words  used.     Still   you   in- 
sist on  signing  and  making  perfectly  clear 
every  word   and  expression   occuring  in 
the  lessons  of  your  pupils  if   there  is  the 
slightest  doubt   in   your  mind   whether 
they  undertand  it  fully,  lest   they  have 
an  opportunity  to  establish    a   meaning 
for  themselves  from  the  context,   or  lest 
they  deviate  slightly   from   exact   preci- 
sion in    establishing    a    meaning.     You 
are  altogether  too  ready  with  your  signs 
and  explanations.  Youdon't  labor  enough 
in    getting   your    pupils  habituated    to 
guess    these  meaning-    for   themselves. 
Unless    the  pupils  know  more  than    the 
teacli.T,  which  is  seldom  thecase,    they 
will   depend   upon  him  entirely  for    the 
meanings    of    all  new    words  and    con- 
struction- provided  he  allows  them  to  do 
so.    They  will  hardly  branch  off  of  their 
own  accord  and  do  their  own    thinking 
m   this   line,  it  is  for  the  teacher  to    see 
that  they  develop  this  power  by  exercis- 
ing   it  and  be  can  -»•<•  to  it  m  qo    better 
way    than  by  scrupulously  withholding 
unnecessary  assistance.      Teachers  read 

and    think     carefullj  on     the  above     ex- 
planation- bj   Miss  Sullivan. 


IS  RELIGION  INNATE? 


An  Experimental    Answer  to  an  Old 
and  Vital  Question. 


A  Child  Without  Sight   or  Hearing   to  Bi 
Reared     Without    Knowledge     of 
God— Her  Remarkable  Prog- 
ress   in    Education. 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

New  York,  November  26.— Throckmorton 
County,  Tex.,  Is  far  out  of  the  general  ways. 
The  little  ranch  on  which  Oscar  Robblns  sup- 
ports his  family  by  the  shearing  of  a  few- 
sheep  lsjln  this  county,  thirty -five  miles  from 
Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  RobDlns 
came  over  from  Sweden  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  found  a  wife  in  the.dopths  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains.  Their  first  child  was  born  on  the 
ranch  on  July  12,  1884.  Two  children,  girls, 
as  the  first  was,  have  come  since.  Ihese 
younger  girls  are  fair  shinned  and  healthy, 
and  as  intelligent  as  most  children  of  their 
age.  The  oldest  girl  toefore  many  years  may 
be  famous  throughout  the  world  on  account  i 
of  a  most  remarkaDle  experiment  that  is  ; 
that  Is  being  made  with  her.  When  this  little 
girl,  who  was  christened  Willie  Elizabeth, 
was  15  months  old.  she  had  an  attack  of  spinal 
uieniugitls,  and  when  she  was  18  months  old 
was  again  in  health,  although  thin  and  not  as 
yet  strong,  but  her/;  sickness  had  stamped 
upon  her  an  affliction  which  does  not  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of.  human  beings.  She  was  by 
it  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  or  means  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
except  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  little  girl  had  learned  but  two  words- 
mamma  ana  papa.  Now  at  the  end  of  her 
sickness  he,r  mother  found  that  her  little 
daughter's  big  gray  eyea  would  never  see 
anything  again,  that  the  small,  prettily- 
shaped  ears  would  have  no  knowledge  of 
voice  or  sound  ol  any  Kind.  The  child  had 
been  condemned  to  a  life  Imprisonment  in 
a  cell  liato  which  no  ray  of  light,  no  sound, 
however  loud,  however  sweet,  would  pen- 
etrate. 

The  Uttle  one  soon  forgot  the  two  words  she 
had  known,  and  confined  he  vocal  utterances 
to  loud  strident  cries  ofjpaln  and  anger.  As  no 
sensation  that  would  excite  especial  pleasure 
could   reach  her  she  never  gave  vent  to  any- 
thing line  laughter.    She  learned  two  signs, 
the  most  necessary  to  life,  and  known  in  one 
or  another   to    all    animals.     When   she    was 
hungry   sne   opened   her   mouth  and  thrust 
her    fingers    down    her    throat.    When    she 
was    thirsty     she    crossed    her    arms    upon 
her    breast,     putting    ner     clinched     hands 
against   her    shoulder.       When    she     was  6 
years  of  age  her  father  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  Auag- 
dob,  the  principal  ol  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the    Blind,    near    Boston.    Mr.    Anagnos   at 
once  saw  what  a  remarkable  case  It  was  and 
paid  the  expenses    of    the    mother  ana  child 
from  Texas  to  Boston.    Then  he  took  them  at 
once    to    Jamaica    idaln,  vvhero    the   kinder- 
garten for  the    blind  eiiiu.ren  Is  situated,  and 
raa    intrusted    to    Miss    Kille  J.Thayer, 
■  n  live  lu  lirooklyn.    All  that  the 
child  learns  she  got*  through  this  young  worn- 
er  la  light  and  vol 
tho  only  means  she  has  of  touch- 
ing the  world. 
Before   Mlas  Thayer    began    her    work    tho 
niiiiod    by    Boston 
mud    that  tho  optic  and 
uudit-  pletely  pn; 
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i  ,      . 
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iho   average 
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xos  is  making  a  most  Interesting 
experiment  with  the  chiid.  Several  tunes  be- 
fore this  experiments  have  been  made  with 
blind  or  dumb  children  to  see  whether  tho 
idea  of  a  divine  being  is  Innate.  But  all  these 
experiments  have  been  unsatisfactory,  bo- 
cause  a  deaf  cLilid  will  see  something  and  a 
blind  child  will  hear  something  in  spite  ol 
every  precaution,  and  their  acute  minds  will 
at  once  seek  and  secure  an  explauation  ol 
some  sort.  Now  Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this 
child  a  chance  to  make  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge  of  innate  ideas.  The  child  was 
admitted  at  an  age  when  it  was  impossible 
lor  her  to  have  had  any  ideas  beyond  hunger 
lirst.  She  has  a  mind  of  remarkable 
quickness  and  acuteness.  All  religious  ideas 
haue  been  kept  away  from  her.  She  has 
never  heard  the  word  "God,"  or  "Jesus,"  or 
"Sunday,"  or  "Religion,"  or  "Hymn,"  or 
any  other  wrords  which  would  lead  to  Inquiry 
upon  religion.  » 

Now  Mr.  Anasnos  proposes  that  this  lgnor- 
;  ance  shall  continue.  No  more  about  Go.t, 
I  religion  or  hereafter  will  ever  appear  in  her 
reading,  or  In  any  conversation  with  her.  In 
a  few  years  the  world  will  begin  to  arrange 
Itself  to  her  and  she  win  get  many  abstracc 
Ideas.  She  will  begin  to  reason  about  things, 
to  ask  questions.  Then  It  will  come  out 
whether  a  human  with  no  aid  from  other 
human  beings,  with  no  suggestions  from  the 
sound  of  tnunder,  the  flash  of  lightning, 
with  no  view  of  trees  and  seas  and  mount- 
ains and  skies,  can  yet  rise  to  the  thought  of 
God.  Most  thelsts  have  held  that  such  a 
human  being  could,  because  God  has  im- 
planted a  Knowledge  of  himself  In  every 
human  heart,  a  knowledge  Innate  and  in- 
tuitive. If  the  child  does  some  day  ask  after 
the  great  cause  or  address  him  under  one  ol 
his  attributes,  It  will  be  a  striding  argument 
for  the  theory  of  innate  ideas. 
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[Begun  in  the  January  number. ] 

Chap ikk  VII. 

OL'R    MOTHER,    MRS.    JULIA    WARD    HOWE. 

Our  mother's  story  should  be  sung,  rather 
than  said,  so  much  has  music  to  do  with  it.  My 
earliest  recollection  of  my  mother  is  of  her 
standing  by  the  piano  in  the  great  dining-room, 
hessed  in  black  velvet,  with  her  beautiful  neck 
and  arms  bare,  and  singing  to  us.  Her  voice 
very  rare  and  perfect  one,  we  have  since 
learned;  we  knew  then  only  that  we  did  not  care 
o  hear  any  one  eke  sing  w  hen  we  might  hear  her. 
The  time  for  Bulging  was  at  twilight,  when  the 
dancing  was  over,  and  we  gathered  breathless 
and  exhausted  about  the  piano  for  the  last  and 
greatest  treat.  Then  the  beautiful  voice  would 
break  out.  and  flood  the  room  with  melody,  and 
fill  our  childish  hearts  with  almost  painful  rap- 
ine. Our  mother  knew  all  the  son^s  in  the 
world;  that  was  our  firm  belief.  Certainly  we 
never  found  an  end  to  her  repertory. 

There  were  German  Student  songs,  which  she 
ad    learned    from    her  brother  when   he  (  ame 
merry, jovial  ditties,  with 
horuses  of  "  Juvevallera  I  "  and  "  Za  hi  I  Za  he  ! 
-oh ! "   in    which    we  joined   with 
>oundless  enthusiasm.      There   were  gay  little 
ill   ripple  and  sparkle  and  trill, 
Italian  serenades  and  I 
,  which  we  thought  must  be  like  the  notes 
f  the    l  \nd    when    we  called    to 

in,  she 

■  with  never- fail- 

:  not  one  of  us  ever  guessed, 
:  with  all  our  souls,  that  the  (  unning 

I  •].   or   a 

might  be, 

would 
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Hi!>h,  my  darling,  don't   you  cry! 
Your  sweetheart  will  come  by  and  by. 
When  he  conies,  he  '11  come   in   green, — 
That  's  a  sign  that  you  're  h\->  queen. 

Hu->h,  my  darling,  don't   you  cry! 
Your  sweetheart   will  come  by  and  by. 
When  he  comes,  he  '11  come  in   blue, — 
That  's  a  sign  that  he  Ml  be  true. 

And  so  on  through  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
till  finally  expectation  was  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  concluding  lines. 

When  he  comes,  he  '11  come  in  gray, — 
That  's  a  sign  he  '11  come  to-day  ! 

Then  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  that  each  child 
could  have  his  or  her  own  particular  song 
merely  for  the  asking.  Laura  well  remembers 
her  good-night  song,  which  was  sung  to  the 
very  prettiest  tune  in  the  world. 

Sleep,  my   little  chill, 
So   gentle,   sweet,   and    mild  ! 
The  little  lamb  is  gone  to  rest, 
The  little  bird   is   in  its   nest, — 

••  Put  in  the  donkey !"  cried  I. aura,  at  this 
point  of  the  first  singing.  "  Please  put  in  tin- 
donkey  !"     So  the  mother  went  on  — 

The   little  donkey  in   the   st:il>le 
Sleeps   ;i>   sound   as   he    i>   able  — 
All    things   now    their    re-t    puisne. 
Von   are   sleepy    too. 

It  was  with  this  song  Bounding  SOftl)    in   her 
md  with  the  beautiful  hand,  like  soft  warm 
ivory,  stroking  her  hair,  that  I. aura  used  to  fall 
p.     Do  you  not  envy  the  child  ? 

Maud's    SOngS    were    perhaps    the    loveliest   of 

all,  though  thej  could  not  be  dearer  than  my 
donkey-song.     Here  is  one  of  them  : 

With    the    lilt    and    plume, 

Aii  I  the 

I    loom, 
I    title     ;"'''.      mine  ' 

Wheni  e  il. 
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B>  M  1>ELL. 

TO  on   EDIT0B8  01  :  M  I  ITOB, 

1  :  i-. 

Tb"  great  problem  that  confronts  as 
in  this  country  is,  how  to  impart  to  the 
deaf  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic  English. 
It  must  he  admitted  i>y  all  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  Helen  Keller  that 
this  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  deaf  child,  not  yet  twelve 
years-  of  age:  and  1  therefore  agree  with 
the  opinion  you  have  expressed  in  the 
May  number  of  Tub  Silent  Edu<  ltob, 
that  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  study 
very  carefully  the  method  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  must  have 
been  enormously  increased  in  her  case, 
by  the  fact  that  she  has  been  totally 
blind,  as  well  as  deaf,  from  infancy  On 
the  orher  hand,  her  unusual  intellectual 
abilities  have  been  of  undoubted  advan- 
tage. 

We  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea. 
however,  that  exceptional  intellectual 
powers  could  alone  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  No  mind,  however  richly 
endowed,  could  possibly  intuitively 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic  En- 
glish expressions.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  Buoh  expressions  must  have 
been  taught  to  her  before  she  could  use 
them.  It  is,  then,  a  question  of  instruc- 
tion that  we  have  to  consider,  and  not  a 
case  of  supernatural  acquirement 
Among  the  thousands  of  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  deaf  who  art'  not  ham- 
pered  by  the  additional   misfortune    of 

blindness,  there  are  surely  some  who  are 

intellectually    as    capable    of    mastering 

the  intricacies  of  the  English  language 
as  Helen  herself. 

If.  then,  we  can  find  none  who  have  in 

an  equal  period  of  time  acquired  a  know] 

edge  of  idiomatic  English  comparable  to 

hers,  we  should  seek  the  explanation  in 
the  difference  between  the  methods  of 
instruction  emplo;  everj  teach 

ompare  Muss  Sullivan's  statements 
with  the  method-  of  instruction  now  io 
use.  and  note  the  difference. 

In  the  tit-'  place,  it    is  obvious  that 
Helen's    remarkable    command  of  Ian 

,.  i-  not  due  to  any  KQOWled 

Know-  Dothini 

is  it  due  t al  instruction;  for 

|  lired  complete  mi 

the    i 

Sullivan'*  metl 

,,|,|,.  mosl  oloseh  i"  il"      v 

can    Vernacular    Method"    u  ed   in 

\\ ,  i  Institute 

..tii  i  nalalphabeto 

lv  ii-  s   means  of  communioal  ion  op  to 

the  period  when  Helen  w  :    '" 

,1,      She  adopted   the   princfpl< 
talking  to  Helen  •■    would  to  i 

■  ilt  and  bearing  child,  spelling  "it.. 
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But  it  was  not  all  singing,  of  course.  Our 
mother  read  to  us  a  great  deal,  too,  and  told 
us  stories,  from  the  Trojan  War  down  to  "  Puss 
in  Boots."  It  was  under  her  care,  I  think,  that 
we  used  to  look  over  the  "  Shakspere  book." 
This  was  a  huge  folio,  bound  in  rusty-brown 
leather,  and  containing  the  famous  Boydell 
prints  illustrating  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  The 
frontispiece  represented  Shakspere  nursed  by 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  —  the  prettiest,  chubbiest 
of  babies,  seated  on  the  ground  with  his  little 
toes  curled  up  under  him,  while  a  lovely  laugh- 
ing lady  bent  down  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  and 
another  one,  grave  but  no  less  beautiful,  gazed 
earnestly  upon  him.  Then  came  the  "  Tem- 
pest " —  oh,  most  lovely!  The  first  picture 
showed  Ariel  dancing  along  the  "  yellow 
sands,"  while  Prospero  waved  him  on  with  a 
commanding  gesture;  in  the  second,  Miranda, 
all  white  and  lovely,  was  coming  out  of  the 
darksome  cavern,  and  smiling  with  tender  com- 
panion on  Ferdinand,  who  was  trying  to  lift 
an  impossible  log.  Then  there  was  the  deli- 
cious  terror  of  the  "  Macbeth  "  pictures  with 
the  witches  and  Banquo's  ghost.  But  soon  our 
mother  would  turn  the  page  and  show  us  the 
exquisite  figure  of  Puck,  sitting  on  a  toadstool, 
and  make  us  shout  with  laughter  over  Nick 
Bottom  and  his  rustic  mates.  From  these  magic 
page-,  we  learned  to  hate  Richard  III.  duly,  and 
to  love  the  little  princes,  whom  Northcote's 
lovely  picture  showed  in  white  satin  doublet 
and  hose,  embracing  each  other,  while  the 
wicked  uncle  glowered  at  them  from  behind  ; 
and  we  wept  over  the  second  picture,  where 
they  lay  asleep,  unconscious  of  the  fierce  faces 
bending  over  them.  Yes,  we  loved  the  Shaks- 
pere book  very  much. 

Sometimes  our  mother  would  give  us  a 
party, —  a  delightful  affair,  with  charades,  or 
magic  lantern,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Here 
is  an  account  of  one,  written  by  our  mother 
herself,  in   a  letter  to  her  sister: 

••  I  have  written  a  play  for  our  doll  thea- 
ter, and  performed  it  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
great  success.  It  occupied  nearly  an  hour.  I 
had  alternately  to  grunt  and  squeak  tin-  parts, 
while    Chev    played    the    puppet  iiev" 

was  the  name  bj  which  she  always  called  our 
father;  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  "Chevalier," 
for  he  was  always  to  her  the  "Jtnighl  without 
r<-pMM<  h    or  I  i  t    was   reallj 

1.  The  spe<  tators  were  in  a  dark 
room,  and  the  little  theater,  lighted  b)  a  lamp 
from  the  top,  looked  \  ery  prett) ," 

This  may  have  been  the  pla)  oi  "Beauty 
and   the  »f  whi«  h   the  manus<  ripi   is 

unhappil)  1"  L     1  i  an  re<  ill  bul  oni 

Hut    he   ill  .ill.;' 
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there,  it  is  at  the  Valley  that  I  most  constant- 
ly picture  our  mother.  She  loved  the  Valley 
more  than  any  other  place  on  earth,  I  think,  so 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  fancy  her  there.  Study 
formed  always  an  important  part  of  her  life. 
It  was  her  delight  and  recreation,  when  wearied 
with  household  cares,  to  plunge  into  German 
metaphysics,  or  into  the  works  of  the  Latin 
poets,  whom  she  greatly  loved. 

Our  mother's  books!  —  alas,  that  we  should 

have  been  so  familiar  with  the  outside  of 
them,  and  have  known  so  little  of  the  inside ! 
There  was  Tacitus,  who  was  high-shouldered, 
and  pleasant  to  handle,  being  bound  in  smooth 
brown  calf.  There  was  Kant,  who  could  not 
spell  his  own  name  (we  thought  it  ought  to 
begin  with  a  C!).  There  was  Spinoza,  whom 
we  fancied  a  hunchback  with  a  long,  thin,  vi- 
brating nose. 

Very,  very  much  our  mother  loved  her 
books.  Yet  how  quickly  were  they  laid  aside 
when  any  head  was  bumped,  any  knee 
scratched,  any  finger  cut.  When  we  tumbled 
down  and  hurt  ourselves,  our  father  always 
cried,  "Jump  up  and  take  another!  "  and  that 
was  very  good  for  us,  but  our  mother's  kiss 
made  it  easier  to  jump  up. 

The  Latin  books  could  be  brought  out  under 
the  apple-trees :  even  Kant  and  Spinoza  some- 
times came  there,  though  I  doubt  whether  they 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air ;  but  our  mother  had  other 
work  besides  study,  and  many   of  her  most 
precious  hours  were  spent  each  clay  at  the  little 
black  table  in  her  own  room,  where  papers  lay- 
heaped  like  snowdrifts.     Here  she  wrote  the 
beautiful  poems,  the  brilliant  essays,  the  earnest 
and  thoughtful  addresses,  which   have   given 
pleasure  and   help  and  comfort   to    so   many 
people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.     Many  of  her  words  have  become 
household  sayings  which  we  could  not  spare ; 
but  there  is  one  poem  which  every  child  knows, 
at  whose  opening  line  every  heart,  from  youth 
to  age,  must  thrill — "  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."     Thirty  years  have  passed  since  this 
noble   poem  was  written.      It  came  in  that  first 
year  of  the  war,  like  the  sound  of  a  silver  trumpet, 
like  the  flash  of  a  lifted  sword  ;   and  all  men  felt 
that  this  was  the  word  lor  which  they  had  been 
waiting.      You  shall  hear,  in  our  mother's  own 
words,  how   it  came  to  be  written. 

"  In  the  late  autumn  of  the  year  [86]  I  visited 
the  national  capital  in  company  with  m\  hus- 
band. Dr.  Howe,  and  a  party  of  friends,  among 
whom  were  Governor  and  Mrs.  Andrew.  Mi. 
and    Mi   •    E.    I'.  Whipple,  and   my   dear  pastor. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  ( 'larke. 

'•The  join  i  .in-  ol  \  ivid.  e\  en  romanli< 

intere  t.     We  were  about  to  see  the  grim  Demon 

of  War  face  to  I  c<  ;  and  long  before  we  reached 

the  (  it)   his  pr<    i  m  <■  made  it  <  1 1  telt  in  the  blaze 

■  >i  fire  ■  along  th  road  w  here  lal  "i  stood  oui 
pi<  kei>,  guardi  id  <>n  w  hi<  h  we  traveled, 
■  ine  daj  wi  o  .1  to  attend  a  review  ol 
troops,  appointed  to  take  place  some  distance 
from  tin-  city,     In  ii riage  \\ ith  me  wen 

I  I  nd  Mi.  and  Mi  ..  \\  In] 


repetition  of  complete  sentences  cont  ain- 
ing  ordinary  idiomatic  expressions,  she 
sought  to  impress  the  language  upon  the 
child's  memory  and  thus  lead  her  grad- 
ually to  imitate  it. 

The  chief  difference  between  Miss 
Sullivan's  method  and  that  pursued  in 
the  Western  New  York  Institution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  use  she  has  made  of 
books  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage.   Miss  Sullivan  says:- 

'•  I  gave  her  books  printed  in  raised 
letters  long  before  she  could  read  them, 
and  she  would  amuse  herself  for  hours 
each  day  in  carefully  passing  her  fingers 
over  the  words  searching  for  such  as  she 
knew,  and  would  scream  with  delight 
whenever  she  fcund  one." 

Before,  then,  Helen  had  the  ability  to 
understand  very  much  of  the  English 
language,  complete  words  and  sentences 
containing  ordinary  idiomatic  expres- 
sions were  constantly  presented  to  her 
sense  of  touch  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  the  conversation  of  her  teacher. 

2.  By  the  presentation  of  books. 
The    first    plan  is  substantially    the 

method  adopted  in  the  Rochester  school ; 
but  the  second  is  unique,  and  has  never 
before,  to  my  knowledge,  been  put  into 
practical  operation;  although  the  idea  is 
familiar  to  the  profession  and  has  been 
frequently  discussed  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
pupil  of  the  Rochester  school,  however 
brilliantly  endowed  in  mind,  has  exhib- 
ited a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage comparable  to  that  possessed  by 
Helen  after  an  equal  period  of  instruc- 
tion; hence,  the  second  plan  adopted  by 
Miss  Sullivan  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  difference  of  result. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fortunate  discovery  by  the  Goodson 
Gazette  of  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
language  employed  in  Helen's  remark- 
able story  of  the  "  Frost  King.  "  Indeed, 
this  discovery  has  given  us  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  Helen's  case, 
and  we  may  now  hold  it  as  conclusively 
proved  that  she  owes  her  exceptional 
knowledge  of  language  largely  to  the 
influence  of  books.  She  talks  and  writes 
the  language  of  the  books  she  has  read,  or 
the  books  that  have  been  read  to  her  by 
spelling  the  words  into  her  hand.  In 
nearly  all  her  compositions  we  can  trace 
this  influence.     Miss  Sullivan  says: 

"  In  selecting  books  for  Helen  to  read 
it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  choose 
them  with  reference  to  her  misfortune 
I  have  read  to  her  such  publications  as; 
other  children  of  her  age  read  and  take 
delight  in,  and  the  same  rule  has  been 
observed  in  placing  in  her  hands  books. 
printed  in  raised  letters.  *  *  *  In 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
books  furnished  Helen  before  she  knew 
many  words,  I  cannot  give  a  list  that  will 
be  of  much  value  to  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
as  on  account  of  Helen's  double  mis- 
fortune she  could  not  be  supplied  as 
deaf  children  can  who  have  the  sense  of 
si<_dit  with  a  selection  from  the  almost 
limitless  number  of  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  books  for  children  of  all 
ages  which  our  book  s-tores  so  generous- 
ly display.  " 

If,  as  I  believe,  Miss  Sullivan  is  right 
in  her  opinion  that  "  Helen's  remarkable 
command  of  language  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  books  printed  in  raised  letters  were; 
placed  m  her  hands  as  soon  as  she  knew 
the  formation  of  the  letters,"  the  dis- 
covery  is  one  of  enormous  importance  to 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  for  it  shows  us  a 
method  of  instruction  capable  of  appli- 
cation to  all  d  eaf  children,  whatever  other; 
means  of    teaching   may    be  employed. 


he  day  was  fine,  and  everything  promised 
•   a  sudden  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  interrupted  the  proceedings  before  they 
..  ell  begun.    A   small  body  of  our  men  had 
surrounded  and  cut  off  from  their  com- 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  their  assist- 
the  expected  pageant  was  necessarily 
given  up.     The  troops  who  were  to  have  taken 
part  in  it  were  ordered   back  to  their  quarters, 
and  we   also  turned   our  horses'   heads  home- 
ward. 

••  For  a  long  distance  the  foot-soldiers  nearly 

filled  the  road.     They  were  before  and  behind. 

and  we  were  obliged  to  drive  very  slowly.     We 

presently  began  to  sing  some  of  the  well-known 

_s  of  the  war.  and  among  them. 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave. 


aed  to  please  the  soldiers,  who  i 
1  for  you!'  and  themselves  took  up  the 
strain.     Mr.  <  larke  said   to  me.  '  You  ought  to 

:■■  new  words  to  that  tune.'       I   replied 
that  I  hid  often  wished  to  d< 

■  li:  spite  of  th<  excitement  of  the  day,  1  went 

ISUal ;    but  awoke  next  morn- 
•    the  early   dawn,  and   to   my 

nishment  found  that   the  wished-for  lines 

.   brain.      1    lay 

until  the  last  verse  had  i  ompleted 

then  hastU)  rose,  saying 

•     l        II  lose  tin-,  if  I  don't  write  it 

I  for  a  iheel  of 

i   uhii  h    I    had 

•  r.ml  the 
I  had  learned 
n  the 
my  little  <  hildren 

II  •       .  I    I  i\   down 

•  eling 
bad   happened 

1  i  hi 

I 

I  haplain 
I  ibb)    To  oi 

■ 


1  battle  Hymn.'  sang  it  with  a  will  in  their 
prison,  on  receiving  surreptitious  tidings 

Union   victory." 

Our  mother's  genius  might  soar  as  high  as 
heaven  on  the  wings  ofsuch  a  song  as  this;  but 
we  always  considered  that  she  was  tied  to  our 
little  string,  and  we  never  doubted  (alas!)  our 
perfect  right  to  pull  her  down  to  earth  whenever 
a  matter  of  importance,  such  as  a  doll's  funeral 
or  a  sick  kitten,  was  at  hand. 

To  her  our  confidences  were  made,  for  she 
had  a  rare  understanding  of  the  child-mind. 
We  were  always  sure  that  mama  knew  "just 
how  it  was." 

To  her  ditl  Julia,  at  the  age  of  five,  or  it 
may  have  been  six.  impart  the  first  utterances 
of  her  infant  Muse.  "  Mama."  said  the  child. 
trembling  with  delight  and  awe.  "  I  have  made 
a  poem,  and  set  it  to  music  !  "     Of  course  our 

mother  was  deeply  interested,  and  begged  to 
hear  the  composition  ;  whereupon,  encouraged 
by  her  voice  and  smile,  Julia  sang  as  follows: 

"  I  h.nl  a  little  hoy,  lie  died  when  he  was  young, 
As  soon  as  lie  was  dead, he  walked  upon  his  tongue." 

Our  mother's  ear  for  music  was  exquisitely 
fine:  so  fine,  that  when  she  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  a  child,  practising  below-stairs,  played 
a  fabe  note,  she  would  open  her  door  and  cry, 
"  1!  //tit,  dear!  not  B  natural  !  "  This  being  so, 
it  was  grievous  to  her  when  one  day.  during 
her  precious  study  hour,  Harry  came  and 
chanted  outside  her  door: 

"Hong-kong!  hong-kong!  hong-kong!" 

'•Harry!"  she  cried,  "do  stop  that  dreadful 
noise!  "  Hut  when  the  little  lad  showed  a  pite- 
ous face,  and  said  reproachfully,  "  Why,  Mama, 
1  was  singing  to  you!"  who  so  ready  as  our 
mother  to  listen  to  the  funny  song  and  thank 
the  child   for  it  ? 

When  ten-year-old    I. aura   wrote,  in  a  certain 

pne  ions   little   volume   bound   in   Scotch    plaid. 

••Whence    these  longings    after    the    infinite?" 

1    •   mnot    remember   anymore!)    be   sure   that 

if  any  eyes  were  suffered  to  rest  upon  the  sac  red 

line's,  they  were  those  kind,  c  U-ar.  understanding 
gray  eyes  of  our  mother. 

Through  all.  and  round  all.  like  a  laughing 
riser,   flowed    tin-   current    of   her   wit    and    fun. 

\o  child  i  on  Id  Ik-  sad  in  her  company.     If  we 

were  c  old,  there  was  a  merrj  bout  of  "  fistic  uffe" 
to  warm  us  ;  it  we  were  too  warm,  there  was  ,i 
BOng  or  BtOry  while  we  sat  still  and  '•cooled  off." 

We    ill  had  nicknames,  our  own  names  being 

often  too  sober  to  suit  her  laughing  mood.      \\  c 
•  PetOtty,"  •■  Jehu,"  "  Wolly,"  and  ••  I'.unks 

oi  Bunk  town." 
<  )n  om  n  our  mother's  present  e  ol 

mind  saved  tin    life  oi  the  i  hild  I  -\u\.\,  then  a 

•  Id.       W  (     w<  n     .ill 

the  Institution  foi    < m i<  \<  <  on,  and  the  nui 
in  the  fourth    itorj  "i  the  loft)    building. 

•  ir  mothei  <  aim-  into  the  room,  .iml  to 

her  horror  law  little  I  aura  rolling  about  on  the 

ill.  the  W  lllilii  I   j'i  n , 

hii   .u\'\  the 
iml  then  — thi  owl    I  In 


where  she  ought  to  have  been.  Our  mother 
stepped  quickly  and  quietly  back  out  of  sight, 
and  called  gently,  "Laura,  come  here,  dear! 
Come  to  me !  I  have  something  to  show  you." 
A  moment's  agonized  pause  —  and  then  she 
heard  the  little  feet  patter  on  the  floor,  and  in 
another  instant  held  the  child  clasped  in  her 
arms.  If  she  had  screamed,  or  rushed  forward, 
the  child  would  have  started,  and  probably 
would  have  fallen  and  been  dashed  to  pieces. 

It  was  very  strange  to  us  to  find  other  chil- 
dren holding  their  revels  without  their  father 
and  mother.  "  Papa  and  Mamma"  were  always 
the  life  and  soul  of  ours. 

Our  mother's  letters  to  her  sister  are  delight- 
ful, and  abound  in  allusion  to  the  children.  In 
one  of  them  she  playfully  upbraids  her  sister  for 
want  of  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  baby  of  the 
day,  in  what  she  calls  "  Family  Trochaics"  : 

Send  along  that  other  pink  shoe 

You  have  been  so  long  in  knitting! 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  think  that 

Wool  was  paid  for  at  Miss  Carman's 

With  explicit  understanding 

You  should  knit  it  for  my  baby, 

And  that  baby  's  now  a-barefoot, 

While  your  own,  no  doubt,  has  choice  of 

Pink,  blue,  yellow  —  every  color, 

For  its  little  drawn-up  toe-toes, 

For  its  toe-toes,  small  as  green  peas, 

Counted  daily  by  the  mother, 

To  be  sure  that  none  is  missing? 

Our  mother  could  find  amusement  in  almost 
anything.  Even  a  winter  day  of  pouring  rain, 
which  made  other  housewives  groan  and  shake 
their  heads  at  thought  of  the  washing,  could 
draw  from  her  the  following  lines : 

The  Rainy  Day. 

(After  Longfellow.) 

The  morn   was  dark,  the  weather  low, 
The  household  fed  by  gaslight  show, 
When  from  the  street  a  shriek  arose : 
The  milkman,  bellowing  through  his  nose, 
Explovior  ! 

The  butcher  came,  a  walking  flood, 
Drenching  the  kitchen  where  he  stood, 
"  Deucalion  i-.   your  name,   I  pray?" 
he   choked   and   slid   away. 

Explnvioi ! 
neighbor  b 

To   struggle   out   and    take   the   air, 

nt, 
his  paddling  with  cont<  nt 
Exp] 

\  tmdering  up 

I 

v,  i  upon  the 

this  qualit)   advanl 

•     ...  I !  Iced  il 

to  be 

with  the 

I  r     o| 

•  hild, 


said,  "  Harry,  what  do  you  mean  by  asking  me 
this  question  over  and  over  again,  when  I  have 
said  '  no,'  each  time  ?  "  "  Because,"  was  the  reply, 
"  Flossy  said  that  if  I  asked  often  enough,  you 
would  say  yes ! " 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  mother  did  not 
"say  yes"  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  worth  while  to  have  measles  and 
things  of  that  sort :  not  because  one  had  stewed 
prunes  and  cream-toast  —  oh,  no  !  but  because 
our  mother  sat  by  us,  and  sang  "  Lord  Thomas 
and  Fair  Elinor,"  or  some  mystic  ballad. 

The  walks  with  her  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Twilight  walks  round  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
with  the  wonderful  sunset  deepening  over  the 
bay,  turning  all  the  world  to  gold  and  jewels ; 
or  through  the  Valley  itself,  the  lovely  wild 
glen,  with  its  waterfall  and  its  murmuring 
stream,  and  the  solemn  Norway  firs,  with  their 
warning  fingers.  The  stream  was  clear  as  crys- 
tal, its  rocky  banks  fringed  with  jewel-weed 
and  rushes;  the  level  sward  was  smooth  and 
green  as  emerald.  By  the  waterfall  stood  an 
old  mill,  whose  black  walls  looked  down  on  a 
deep  brown  pool,  into  which  the  foaming  cas- 
cade fell  with  a  musical,  rushing  sound.  I  have 
described  the  Valley  very  fully  elsewhere,  *  but 
cannot  resist  dwelling  on  its  beauty  again,  in 
connection  with  our  mother,  who  loved  so  to 

wander  through  it,  or  to  sit  with  her  work  under 
the  huge  ash-tree  in  the  middle,  where  our 
father  had  placed  seats  and  a  rustic  table. 
Here,  and  in  the  lovely,  lonely  fields,  as  we 
walked,  our  mother  talked  with  us,  and  we 
might  share  the  rich  treasures  of  her  thought. 

And  oh!    the  words  that  fell   from  her  mouth 
Were  words  of  wonder  and  words  of  truth. 

One  such  word,  dropped  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, as  the  maiden  in  the  fairy-story 
dropped  diamonds  and  pearls,  comes  now  to 
my  mind,  and  I  shall  write  it  here,  because  it 
is  good  to  think  of  and  to  say  over  to  one's  self. 

I  gave  my  son  a  palace 

And  a  kingdom  to  control : 

The  palace  of  his  body, 
The  kingdom  of  his  soul. 

In  the  Valley,  too,  many  famous  parties  and 
picnics  were  given.  The  latter  are  to  be  re- 
membered with  especial  delight.  A  picnic 
with  our  mother,  and  one  without  her,  arc  two 
very  different  things.  I  never  knew  that  a 
picnic  could  be  dull,  till  I  grew  up  and  went 
i-  where  that  brilliant,  gracious  presence 
was    lacking.      The    games    we    played!    the 

the  g  i  r  lands  of  oak  and  maple- 
leaves  that  we  wove,  listening  to  the  gay  talk 
it  we  were  little,  joining  in  it  when  we  were 
older.  The  simple  feast,  and  then  the  impro- 
vised charades  or  tableaux,  always  merry,  often 
-  lul  and    lovely !      Ah  I    these   are   things 

to    icincnii.it  | 

(  )ur  mother's  hospitality  was  boundless,  she 
loved  to  till  the  little  house  to  overflowing  in 
tummei  da)  -.  when  every  one  was  glad  to  gel 
out  into  the  i  11  <  ountry.     ( >ften  the 

beds  wco-  all  filled,  and  we  <  hildrt  n  had  to 
taki  and   <  otsj    on<  e,  I    rememb<  r, 

ll  <it\    l<  |.i  on  ..  mattress  laid  on   top  ol  the 
piano,  there  bein     no  other  vat  an)  spot. 
'  In  i  h 


Let  books  be  used  in  the  school- roon 
from  the  very  beginning  of  education 
The  subjects  should  be  adapted  to  theag 
of  the  child,  but  the  language  not  chose-] 
with  special  reference  to  his  misfortune 
From  the  multitude  of  books  printed  fo: 
the  use  of  hearing  and  speaking  child 
ren  we  can  surely,  more  easily,  make  i 
situable  selection  for  the  use  of  our  pu 
pils,  than  Miss  Sullivan  could  do,  wher 
she  was  limited  to  books  printed  i 
raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  great  principle  that  Miss  Sul 
livan  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  in  th( 
instruction  of  Helen  is  one  that  appean 
obvious  enough  when  it  is  6nce  form 
ulated,  and  one  with  which  we  are  al 
familiar  as  the  principle  involved  in  th( 
acquisition  of  language  by  ordinan 
hearing  and  speaking  children.  It  is 
simply  this:  That  language  is  acquit 
ed  by  imitation.  This  means  that  lan- 
uage  must  be  presented  to  deaf  children 
before  it  is  understood;  the  children 
must  be  familiarized  with  the  model  be. 
fore  they  have  anything  to  imitate. 

In  regard  to  Helen  Keller  Miss  Sul- 
livan says: 

"  I  talked  to  her  almost  incessantly  in 
her  wakiDg  hours;  spelled  into  her  hand 
a  description  of  what  was  transpiring 
around  us,  what  I  saw,  what  I  was  do 
ing,  what  others  were  doing- -any- 
thing, everything.  Of  course,  in  doing 
this  I  used  multitudes  of  words  she  dii 
not  at  the  time  understand,  and  tbi 
exact  definition  of  which  I  did  not 
pause  to  explain;  but  I  never  abbreviat 
ed  or  omitted  words,  but  spelled  all  my 
sentences  carefully  and  correctly."' 

In  communicating  with  our  pupils 
also,  let  us  use  English,  and  English 
alone.  Not  English— stilted  in  expres- 
sion  and  carefully  lowered  to  the  level 
of  the  deaf  child's  comprehension— but 
ordinary  idiomatic  English— such  as 
we  employ,  with  ordinary  hearing  and 
speaking  children. 

In  oral  schools  this  is  already  done, 
the  spoken  language  of  the  people  being 
the  language  of  communication  and 
thought.  In  manual  schools  let  written 
English  be  the  language  of  conversation. 
Spell  upon  your  fingers  the  complete 
and  idiomatic  expressions  j  ou  would 
say  to  your  children  if  they  could  hear. 
In  both  manual  and  oral  schools  sup- 
plement your  English  conversation  by 
the  reading  of  books. 

Present  volumes  of  words  to  your  pu- 
pils in  the  shape  of  printed  pages,  and 
you  will  get  that  frequency  of  repetition 
to  the  eve  that  is  essential  in  order  to 
impress  the  language  on  the  memory. 
Little  of  the  language  at  first  will  be 
comprehended,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
deaf  child  must  see  the  language  before 
he  understands  it,  just  as  a  hearing 
child  must  hear  language  before  he  can 
imitate  it.  Ordinary  children  learn  to 
understand  by  frequent  hearing,  and 
deaf  children  will  come  to  know  the 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases  by  con- 
stant seeing;  just  as  Helen  has  come 
to  know  their  meaning  by  incessuut 
repetition  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  chief  lesson,  I  think,  to.be  learn- 
ed from  the  ease  of  Helen  Keller  is  the 
importance  of  books  in  the  earlier stafftl 
<>f  education,  as  a  means  of  supplement* 
ing  and  re- inforciug  the  instruction  of 
the  teacher. 

The  success  in  her  case,  gives  force  to 
the  theoretical  opinion  I  expressed  in 
by  papei  upon"  reading  as  a  means  of 
teaching  language  to  the  deaf":  - 

/  would  have  a  deaf  child  read 
books  in  order  In  Irani  the  languam 
instead     <>/'    learning    the    language    in 

<"■'!■    '    read  hooka. ' 


II  as  friends  shared 

kindly  hospitality.      I    well  remember  one 

rmy  night,  when  two  men  knocked  at 

the    rj  km    and    begged    for  a   night's    lodging. 

The\      -re  walking  to  the  town,  they  said,  five 

•int.  but  had  been  overtaken   by  the 

i.     The  people  at  the  farm-house  near  by 

had    refused  to    take    them   in :    there   was  no 

other  shelter    near.      Our    mother    hesitated  a 

moment.  Our  father  was  away;  the  old 
bman  slept  in  the  barn,  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  She  was  alone  with  the  chil- 
dren and  the  two  maids,  and  Julia  was  ill  with 
a  fever.  These  men  might  be  vagabonds,  or 
Should  she  let  them  in  ?  Then,  per- 
haps, >he  may  have  heard,  amid  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  a  voice  which  she  has  followed  all 
her  life,  saying.  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  inl'  She  bade  the  men  enter,  in  God's 
name,  and  gave  them  food,  and  then  led  them 
to  an  upper  bedroom,  cautioning  them  to  tread 
softly  as  they  passed  the  door  of  the  sick  child's 
room. 

Well,  that  is  all.  Nothing  happened.  The 
men  proved  to  be  quiet,  respectable  persons, 
who  departed,  thankful,  the  next  morning. 

The  music  of  our  mother's  life  is  still  sound- 
in,  noble,  helpful,  and  beautiful.  Many 
people  may  still  look  into  her  serene  face,  and 
hear  her  silver  voice  ;  and  no  one  will  look  or 
hear  without  being  the  better  for  it.  I  cannot 
this  chapter  better  than  with  some  of  her 
own  words  :  a  poem  which  I  wish  every  child  — 
and  every  grown  person,  too — who  reads  this 
might  learn  by  heart. 

A     PARABLE. 

ut  a  child  of  mine  to-day; 
I   ho|>e  you  u>ed  him   well." 
••  N  no  visitor  of  yours 

waited  at   my  bell. 

f  the  millionaire 
Kun  up  and  down   our  si: 

try   i"   their    well-combed   hair, 

Their  .lre->  and  trim  complete. 

did   in  a  chariot 
With  thoroughbred-,   -o  gay, 

rry  maid-,  and   men 
I  o  ebl  <r   him   on    nil    way." 

•  n,   no  child    before    y.ui    •: 
tent,   said. 

With  rough  and   frovwy   1 

lin, 
muddy   G 

n    «ithm. 

inning  tli' 

mile, 

■ 

•  tur.l  i 


A    VISIT    FROM     HELEN     KELLER. 


Bv  Am  i  im    ('•■   Perry. 


raJnable  artiele  In  tin-  iaroe  bj 

1  indium  I'.'dl  (ball  with  u 

:.•■  in  imports] 

luration  of  the 

it    would   Mrttinlj    mm    that 
among  tin-  Ibo  i  I  children  in  our 

i  into] 
ill)  '-lipid  •  ring  ESnglinh  an 
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1  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  about  a  visit  we 
have  just  received  from  Helen  Keller,  the  lit- 
tle blind  girl  and  deaf-mute.  You,  doubtless, 
know  something  of  her  story*  —  how.  when  she 
was  eighteen  months  old.  she  was  very,  very  ill. 
and  when  at  last  the  slow  recovery  tame,  her 
parents  were  horrified  to  find  that  she  had  be- 
come perfectly  deaf  and  also  blind.  For  nearly 
seven  years  these  poor  parents  had  no  means 
of  communication  with  their  little  girl  or  she 
with  them.  When  Helen  was  seven,  five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Keller  wrote  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  blind,  in  Boston,  asking  that  a  teacher 
might  be  sent  to  them  in  northern  Alabama. 
Mi^  Sullivan,  who  at  one  time  had  been  per- 
fectly blind,  and  who  had  taken  the  course  at 
the  Institute,  was  sent  to  the  Kellers,  and  re- 
mained for  two  years,  teaching  Helen  and  her 
family  how  to  communicate  with  one  another 
by  means  of  the  manual  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  was  then  deemed  best  for  Helen  to  go  to 
the  Institute,  since  she  could  advance  more 
rapidly  there.  She  has  now  been  there  three 
vcars,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sullivan  the 
entire  time. 

( )nce  a  year  she  goes  home  to  Alabama  for 
a  visit,  always  accompanied  by  her  dear  friend 
and  teacher. 

When  our  principal  informed  us  of  Helen's 
prospective  visit,  we  all  were  pleased;  but  still 
the  thought  came  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  talk  with  her,  and  also  a  pitiful  and  rather 
trying  experience  to  see  a  person  in  such  a  sad 
i  ondition.  We  are  now  very  thankful  that  the 
opportunity  was  given  us  to  meet  this  wonder- 
ful child. 

Helen  came  one  afternoon  with  Miss  Sulli- 
van and  Miss  Marrett,  another  teat  her  in  the 
si  hool,  and  also  one  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  evening  the  students  were  all  invited 
into  the  drawing  room  to  meet  the  visitors  and 
to  see  what  wonders  have  been  done  lor  this 
Once  helpless  child.  She  stood  with  her  arm 
about  Miss  Sullivan's  neck,  a  tall  child  for  her 
with  a  very  bright   and  smiling  face. 

\      the  different    girls   came   up  to   meet    her. 
Sullivan    repeated    their   names   to    Helen 

bv  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  and 

I  lelen  spoke  to  them. 

You  ask  how   <  an  that  be  ? 

One  ol  the  most  marvelous  things  of  all  is, 

that  she  has  le.uned  to  .i 1 1 1.  ulate.  Think  <>l  it  ' 
she   has  fUVet  heard  a  human  \  oiee   m  her  lite. 

OUrie,  her  artii  illation  i,  w\\  impede,  t  ; 
but    when    she    speaks    slowly,    one    <  an    under 

1  quite  well  what  she  s.iv  ..  I  b  I  lea.  hei  . 
think    lh.it    in  two   her   utterani  e   will 

l»e  perfe<  tlv  distim  t.      I  lei  \oi<  e  1  ■  ne<  essaril) 

|.e«  iiliar,  and   I  monotonou  •  I 

one  .  .in  better  appre<  i  ite  how  important  he  u 

modulation  am  i(  >n 

About   thirt)  ntrodui  ed  t<>   her, 


for  each  of  whom  she  had  a  pleasant  word.  I 
think  in  no  one  case  did  she  forget  a  name. 

She  felt  of  the  faces,  hair,  and  dress,  learning 
each  feature,  while  every  personal  peculiarity 
seemed  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind. 

Some  of  the  girls  told  her  they  had  recently 
been  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  whereupon 
Helen  began  to  describe  her  visit  there.  She 
spoke  of  the  hills  about  Concord  looking  like 
"beautiful  clouds  "  ;  and  said  that  the  "  bending 
trees  were  there,  the  folding  ferns  among  the 
grass,  and  the  fairies  and  wood-elves  whispering 
among  the  violets." 

She  said  she  visited  the  Alcotts'  house,  and 
could  well  imagine  "  Jo,  sitting  by  the  window, 
writing ;  Amy,  near  by,  drawing ;  and  sweet 
Beth  sewing;  while  Meg  and  Mr.  Brooke  were 
merrily  chatting  together." 

Some  one  mentioned  "  The  Minute-Man, " 
Mr.  French's  statue,  marking  the  famous  battle- 
ground at  Concord;  and  Helen  cried  eagerly, 
"  Yes !  and  '  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world ! ' "  quoting  from  Emerson's  beautiful 
ode,  the  first  lines  of  which  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  : 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world  ! 

Soon  she  added,  "  Is  n't  it  dreadful  for  men 
to  kill  each  other  ?  But  I  think  it  is  good  not 
to  be  afraid  of  death,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight 
for  one's  country.  My  father  would  n't  be 
afraid    to    die ;  he    fought    in    the    Rebellion." 

Helen  is  a  rather  pretty  child,  and  has  perfect 
manners.  She  is  very  affectionate,  and  seems 
devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Sullivan.  Every 
few  minutes  she  would  caress  her,  with  a  loving 
smile ;  and  she  seems  to  have  a  similar  affection 
for  all  her  friends.  She  has  great  tact,  and  has 
that  innate  refinement  of  word  and  action  which 
o  delightful  to  see. 

She  has  been  doing  a  beautiful  work  of  char- 
ity. She  owned  a  fine  mastiff  last  winter,  which 
died,  and  the  loss  made  her  quite  sad.  Some 
friends  raised  three  hundred  dollar-,,  and  sent  it 
to  her  as  a  gift  with  which  to  bu)  another  dog. 
In  the  mean  time  Helen  heard  of  a  boy.  five 
old,  I  ommj  S  ivas  blind 

aII,l  deaf.     Her  tender  sympathy  was  aroused. 
and  she  immediately  de<  ided  to  use  her  money 

for   Tommy's    Deeds.       Bui    the    yearly    expense 

f0,  m  at  the  Institute  is  more  than 

twi<  e  as  mu<  h  money   as  Helm  had.     <  Mute 
confident  :l  u'",r  letters 

to  nine  i  ntty  cxI'r' 

many 
:  I    I  ommj 

f  1 

•  \\  hen  he 

and  then 

he  ■ 

he  lii  - 

.,,1,1  rord     he  will 

understand  •■•■ 

and  hon 

I,,,,;  e  thai 


such  words  are  from  the  lips  of  a  child  not  then 
twelve  years  old. 

The  next  morning  Helen  was  taken  up  into 
the  cast-room.  She  was  led  first  to  the  cast  of 
Niobe,  and  allowed  to  pass  her  fingers  over  the 
face.  She  knows  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture,  but 
this  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  she  had  never 
heard  the  pitiful  story  of  the  poor  mother 
robbed   of  her   little   ones. 

Passing  her  hands  softly  over  the  features, 
she  said,  "  She  is  a  woman " ;  and  then,  quite 
low,  "  She  looks  sad."  The  young  Nero's  bust 
was  shown,  and  she  said,  "He  is  young  and 
pretty." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Nero  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  girls.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  quickly. 
"  He  was  a  king  of  Rome."  After  this  the  head 
of  Nero  as  an  old  man  was  shown  her.  She 
looked  grave  while  touching  his  face,  and  said 
slowly, "  He  is  changed.  The  nose  is  the  same, 
but  he  is  so  proud,"  and  she  pursed  up  her  lips 
in  imitation  of  his. 

A  little  baby's  image  pleased  her  very  much, 
and  she  murmured  softly  to  herself  while  ca- 
ressing the  round  face  and  chubby  limbs ;  then, 
looking  up  with  a  sweet  smile,  repeated  some 
verses  describing  a  child. 

Dante's  cast  interested  her  exceedingly.    She 
did  not  know  anything  about  him,  except  that 
he  was  a  poet.    When  she  was  told  that  he  was 
a  patriot,  exiled  from  home  and  a  wanderer  for 
many  years,  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  He  loved 
Italy."    We  next  took  her  into  the  art-room,  and 
showed  her  some  of  the  articles  used  for  studies 
in  still-life. 

She  was  especially  pleased  with  an  old  spin- 
ning-wheel ;  and  the  instant  her  fingers  touched 
the  flax,  she  cried,  "  Flax !  It  is  blue  !  "  Her 
teacher  hastened  to  tell  her  that  it  is  only  the 
flower  that  is  blue,  and  that  flax  itself  is  white. 
Helen  quickly  began : 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Sullivan;  "the  poet  referred 
to  the  flowers." 

She  was  delighted  with  a  tambourine,  and 
wished  to  know  how  it  was  used.  She  was  sorry 
to  lay  it  aside.  Of  course  she  cannot  hear  a 
sound  from  musical  instruments,  but  the  vibra- 
tions please  her  wonderfully,  and  she  is  very 
fond  of  music.  One  of  the  girls  played  to  her 
upon  die  piano,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
watch  the  changes  of  light  in  her  face.  She 
could  Scared)  keep  quiel  to  listen;  and  when 
the  "Skirl    Dance"  was   played   her   hands   and 

feel  kept  time  <  onstantly  to  the  music.     She  .it 
terward  sal  down  herself  and  played  a  simple 

I  ise  W  liic  h  she  had  learned. 
>he   held    quite    a    little    tec  eptioll    I. iter    in    the 

day,  .oid  many  people  from  tow n  i  ame  in  to 

• ,   her  —  profi    ■•!    and  theii  wive  .  and  man) 

,  hildren  ol  h<  i  l  [elen  asked  die  latter 

i,  h  pointed  questions  that  thej  wen  "inn  al  a 

•  ply,  and  appealed  to  theii  moth<  i    foi 

help.   To  one  In  if-  boj  she  said.  "  Whai  is  youi 

favorite  city?"    The  little  bo)  looked  perplexed, 

.md  final!) .  anxiou    b  i  make  a  reply,  said,  "  Bo 

ton.  '     ••  Mine  I   Flon  n<  i 

1  [<  l-  n.  -.tin, m  i  havt   "  id  of.     M  \  own 


think  we  Lave  seen  instances  of  childrej 
endowed  with  sufficient  natural  ability  a 
that  with  the  same  chance  they  could  ap 
proach  quite  to;her  accomplishments,  an< 
none  have  done  so,  the  explanation  lies  i 
the  following  differences  in  circum 
stances: 

1.  The  methods  of  instruction  employ 
ed  have  been  different.  2.  Each  ha 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  undivide< 
attention  of  an  earnest,  enthusrasti 
teacher  like  Miss  Sullivan  to  labor  almos 
unceasingly  for  their  advancement  an< 
to  inspire  them  with  a  burning  desire  fo 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  ability 
the  child  must  have  in  order  to  accorn 
plish  what  Helen  has  accomplished,  tha 
same  keen  interest  in  and  ardent  desir 
for  knowledge.  A  teacher  even  with  th 
will  and  the  ability  of  a  Miss  Sullivai 
with  sixteen  pupils  to  instruct,  can  hardly 
awaken  in  each  similar  impulses.  Tl 
methods  employed  in  Helen's  case  cai 
and  should  be  substantially  employe 
with  all  deaf  children.  Our  pages  an 
open  for  more  on  this  important  subject 


I  love  best  of  all."    When  Professor  Coy 

ntroduced,  she  remarked  naively.  "  I  have 

I  of  coy  maidens,  but  not  of  men."     With 

a  I  rcnch  gentleman  she  spoke  a  few  words  in 

h.  and  then  added.  "  I  think  Paris  is  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.      The 

French   arc  \  \  re  they   not?"      "1    5, 

too    gay  sometimes"  he    replied.     ••Oh,"    she 

said,  "some  day  I  want  to  know  French."    "We 

will  speak  it  together  the  next  time  we  meet," 

he  answered  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  she  smiled  a 
bright  reply. 

Thus,  for  each  one  she  had 
some  cordial  word  of  greeting. 

••  My  favorite  study  is  geo- 
graphy." she  remarked,  "  be- 

use  then  I  can  learn  all 
about  the  world  and  its  dif- 
ferent countries." 

-  :ic  one  gave  her  a  "  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,"  and  inquired, 
••  Does  he  preach  ?  "  "  Oh, 
she  answered.  "  He 
preaches  to  all  the  other 
flowers,  but  he  is  not  so  large 
as  dear  Dr.  Brooks*' — refer- 
ring to  Phillips  Brooks,  who 
is  one  of  her  stanch  friends. 
■■  Yes,  I  love  to  play,"  she- 
replied  to  a  question  from  a 
little  girl ;  "  but  I  like  best 
to  study  ;  and  I  love  poetry. 
Who  is  your  favorite  poet  ? 
Mine  is  Holmes."  Mr.  Holmes 
i>  a  personal  friend  of  her^. 
and  she  also  knows  Mr. 
Whittier  and  has  visited  him. 
Helen's  is  a  poetical  nature. 
and  with  her  strong  imagi- 
nation and  quick  mind  her 
language  is  often  beautiful 
and  full  of  pretty  metaphors 
and  sim:! 

A  purse  was  made  up  for 
Tommy,  which  delighted  her 
very   mu<  h. 

In    the    afternoon    we    all 

thered  in  the  chapel,  and 
heard    from     Miss      Marretl 

LDOUt     the    Bystl  in 
hing     in    the    asylum. 

eaking  of  the  library 

alluded    to    Dickens's    works. 

■  ,  reading  the  words  bj 
the  medium  ol  Mis  i  Sullivan's 
fingers,  beni  forward  eagerly 

■:.      "Ilou     d< 

No:  Ul,| 

■    told  us,  li-r 

'  I    A  1st    '   " 

'  :  ri  tOld    Miss 

to  tli.-  young 

'    I'   '      '  •     llkr    till  ,   ; 

'I, .nil. 

irhich    l    lull 

i  h 
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10  me.       Thank  you,  too.  so  mu<  h.  for  your  kind 
gift    to   Tommy;   lie  will    be   SO   glad.       I    think 

our   kind    Heavenly    bather   has    given    us   a 
beautiful  world,  and  his  goodness  1^  written  all 

Over    the    walls    Of   nature.       I    hope,   when    you 

1  "in--  to  Boston,  you   will  « ome  to  <>ur  »  hool 

and  see  us  there,  and  meet  Tommy.     We  shall 

e  you.    Good  by." 

It  w .1 ,  inexpressibl)  ton.  hing  to  ,,-,■  the  little 

blind  .  irl,  to  (Teai  her  rimple  wo,,!.,     she  ha. I 

11  this  ••  beautiful  world,"  and  yel  found 

"ii'  '1  in  it  t,,  love  an. 1  1,,  enjoy. 

Though  we  hadalwaj  1  thought  "i  little  Helen 

"l,h  ''"•    '  mbo 

•   the  happiesl  and  most  bl< 
ol  .  hildren. 


I--,  it 


1IKLEN     KELLER. 


|'r  $<®   |nS^na  |mn[i^ 


5onna6enb,  ben  4.  ^irtif  1892. 


.3VntTfKeriiit<>r('stiii«j:  event  of 
tliis  very  busy  week  was  the 
"Tea"  giving  by    Helen  Keller, 


the  little  deaf  said  blind  girl  from 
Alabama,  win.  is  studying  a1  the 
Kmdergarden  for  the  l»lin<l  a1 
Roxtrory.  The  mind  of  fehle  <-liil<l 
of  eleven  year*  has  developed  to 
;l  wonderful  degree,  shul  in  from 
il„.  world  as  she  la  by  1 1 1 « >  loss  of 
,1,,.  wnsee  ofsighl  and  sound. 

Desiring,  in  her  generons  heart, 
n,  extend  I  he  benefits  of  ednca- 
,■„,„  to  other  little  children,  un- 
fortunate   like  herself,    she  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  giving  a   tea, 
to  which  she  Invited   the  public 
through  a  letter  to  the  "Trana 
cripl        \  generous  response  was 
tii,.  result,  for  this  noble  cause 
hat  i ,  i ;  1 1 1  >  friends  in  the  commu- 
•|lir  ticket*  were  a  dollai 
and  *t  IT  wan  taken  at  the  dooi 
Plowers    :< ml    candy   <>n   sal* 
swelled    the    proceeds    to   |500| 


Among  the  guets  were  Dr.  hal 
Dr.  Savage,   Dr.   and  Mrs.  Go 
don,  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Y.  M 
l".    mid  family  and    Dr.    0. 
Holmes.    Dr.  Anagnos  and  H 
lens  young  lady  teacher  assiste  1 
her  in  receiving  her  guets. 

She    poscsses   great   power  i  if 
remembering      and     recognizes 
friends  by  their  handshake,  ai:  rl 
readily  distinguishes  one  pere<  h 
from  another.     Her  teacher  cofi- 
municates  their  message  tq  her 
by  means  of  tli<i  pressure  <>f  her 
fingers    in   the  palm   of  Helen's 
hand,  to  which  Helm  replies  by 
speech,  givingeach  word  separat- 
lv  and  molding  it   mechanically. 
She  is  rapidly  improving  in  this 
method  of  sp -li  and  it  is  expec- 
ted 1 1  ■ ; 1 1  in  other  years  of  prac- 
tice, she  will  1»"  able  to  conned 
her    words,    and   speak    in    more 
natural  tones.     Her  replies  were 
vi  iv  apt  and  ready,  showing  '>'i 
active,  intelligent  mind,  and  con- 
sidering her  age  and  misfort  unep, 
t ruly  in;i t\ '-ions    Many  were  the 
shouts  of  laughter  that  greeted 
her  replies  to  the  BaUiee  of  wit 
from  '•  >li\er  Wendell   Homes  and 


Dr.  Hale.  The  Entertainment 
took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  99  Beacon  St., 
a  most  delicious  tea  beeng  spread 
in  the  capacious  dining  room  of 
that  mansion,  overlooking  the 
Charles  River.  A  fine  musical 
entertainment  added  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  visitors  and  the 
whole  affair  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced a  complete  success. 


C^e  Christian  m^imt, 


(2)     [May  26  1892 


KINDERGARTEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 

NEW  BUILDING  FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 

received  from  date  of  March  1  to  May  1, 
1892:  — 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William #1,000.00 

Kigelow,  Mrs.  Caroline  T 100.00 

Brackett,  Miss  Mary,  Quincy 20.00 

Cashing,  Thomas 1.00 

r>uiant,  William. 20.00 

Hogg,  Mrs.  John 25.00 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M 100.00 

King's  Daughters  at  Newton 111.00 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Cambridge 50.00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 1,000.00 

Niekerson,  Andrew 25.00 

Pope,  Drs.  C.  A.  and  E.  F 10.00 

Qiuncv.  George  Henry 25.00 

R.,  S.  W 25.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O 200.00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett 100.00 

Shumau,  Mrs.  A 5.00 

Slafter,  Rev.  Dr.,  almoner  of  L.  A.  Adams 500.00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 2.50 

W.,  S.  L 100.00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary 5.00 

#3,424.50 
ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend #500.00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children, additional  200.00 

A  friend,  through  Helen  Keller 100.00 

A    friend.    First    Congregational,    Unitarian, 

Providence 100  00 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D 10.00 

Barnard,  .lames  M 10. 00 

H.,c.  A L5.00 

Boydin,  Miss  Charlotte 25.00 

(lowing,  Mrs.  Martha  W 25.00 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P 5.00 

Eastman,  The  Misses,  Wellesley 25.00 

Fairbanks.  Miss  C.  L 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Lillie 2.00 

I  leld,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V..  Milton 6.00 

First  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  Som- 

erville 2  .il> 

Qammell,  Mrs.  William,  Providence 100.00 

11,(1 5.00 

11.11 25.00 

II.  II 8.00 

Hlgglnson,  Frederick 25. oo 

King.  George  A..  Washington 4.00 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna   C 100.00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  n 6.00 

M 5.00 

Obei    Louis  P 10.00 

P.,  K 50. 00 

Proceeds  oi  entertainment  at  Dudlej  Street 

Opera  House.  Roxbury,  through  Mrs. call.  41.00 
Bhurtlefl  Kindergarten,  through  Mrs.  Voor- 

bees 5.00 

m,  Miss  A.  B 20.00 

Vose,  Miss  Caroline  0.,  Milton 5.00 

Watson,  Thomas  A.,  East  Braintree 500.00 

Whitney,  Edward  100.00 

BUBBOMPTIONS   FOB  0URR1  SIT   BXPEN8B8. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  th(  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Ala  Society,  Missiiiga  E.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer  pro  tern 

Bakei    m>     Richard  50.00 

Mrn    1   T 1000 

1  'iv  V 15.00 

1 1  ion  '  1  1  nii.M  lan  801  letj .  New 

Bi  'ir., ni  r,i 

.11  1 50.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

\"  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


gJosfon  gtangmpt 

WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    1.    1892. 

Tar.  net  •  K  *'!lor  t,icv  in 

aid  oft  ,  for  the  Blind  aro  - 

l    ni   eomnroi 

I  i  ready   to  return  to  her  home   i 

bam  a. 

!  think  it  is 

iy :  but 

■  ■  ever  so  inn 

leasnre 
helped   J   litl!e  to 
little 
we    made   n-iout 
I*  it  no:  sp'en  lid? 
K  ' 


talent    than     any    words    that  could     be 
written. 

The  evening's  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows:—Trio,  Opus  97,  Bethoven;  t*o 
movements  of  the  Krcutzer  Sonata;  Baca- 
ralle  ol  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Perabo:  two  move- 
ment.- of  Schubert's  Sonata:  Chapina'  Noc- 
turne, BshobarW  Moment  Musical  and 
Coemaaf1  Taleuted,  Mr.  Schroeder. 


7/ 


Till  puntled  by  pain  and  ! 
In  Leaven  the  angel's  song 

—  Margaret  T.  Canhy,  author  of  "Birdie 

and  kit  Fairy   FritnJx." 

Wilmington,   Del.,  Feb.  28, 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  June  I,  1892. 


jgcjgtcn  gransmnt 

THURSDAY.    JUNE    2,    1892. 


PROCEEDS    OF    THE     HELEN      KELLER 
TEA. 

The  tea  given  by  Helen  Keller  in  aid  of  the 
rparten  for  the  blind  was  a  very  treat 
success  in  a  financial  as  well  as  in  asocial  point 
of   view.     The  net  proceeds  of  the  reception 
amount  to  §1186.    With  this  sum  Helen  sent  to 
ward  Jackson,   treasurer  of  tho  institu- 
tion, the  following  letter.  exDressin;;  h^r  grati- 
■  .ill  those  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  her  "tea." 

Ir.  Jackson— I  take  very  treat  pleas- 


ure  in 


id    clie-'K   foi 
1  and  thirty -five  dollars.      It  rep 


edi  of  my  tea  in  aid  of  tha 

ittle  blind  children.    I  would 

like  to  s  'u  to  the  buildiiifr  fnn  I 

wbenlretn'  .tumn    I   shall   xive  an- 

the  support  of  the 

little  bovg  and  girls  who  are  to  fil 

is  Beautiful  new  home.    'I'lie  kind 
it  forget  that  alter  the 
opleted     more     money     will 
irry     on      the     i:  « 

not     forfrot    this,    and 
ar     Mr.      Anagnos 

■     :S  Will 

pfal  in  the 

long  for  sufficient 
to  continue  his  beautiful  and  benevolent 
i 

•  io.se    who   in  any 

.cess,  and   I   hopn 

you  wl  pressing  my 

warm  tha:  -ments 

n  for    their    many  kind- 

pssisr  th  mneh  love  and   best 

■  friend,      Helen  Kelleu. 

- 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND- 

The    following    contributions    to    the   fund 
for   the    new   building    for    the    Kindt 

eived  from  Mrs.   B   1L 
•  Marlborrmzh  street: 
inkle,    $'.'50;     At, 

F>mor  r. 

'    ra    H. 
f_'.  f: 


RICH   MUSICAL   TREAT. 

A  goodly  audience  was    in    attend- 
ance at  tin1  concert  given  at     tin 
Institution    for    thf     Blind,   mi 
Wednesday  evening,  by    Mr.    ESarnusi 
Perabo,    pianist,   assisted    by  Messrs. 
Kneise]    and    Schoeder,     violinist  ami 

"cciioist. 

The  selections  were  of  a  pleasing 
character  and  the  audience  showed  In 
rapt  attention  their  appreciation,  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Trio, lie.  ih. >\  .n 

n- _i„    I  a.  Barcarolle Rnbenstein 

Piano  solos   J  ,,    Fin;i,e Schubert 

(  a.  Nocturne Chopin 

"(Vllo    h.  Moment  Musicale Schubert 

I  c.  Tarrantelle Gossman 

Violin — Second  and  hist  movement  of 
Kreut/.er  Sonata Beethoven 

The  names  of   ilie  performers  and 

the  character  of  the  selections  render 
commendation  superfluous,  and  give 
their  own  assurance  of  the  treat  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  present. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Jinn-  4, 1892. 


•'her, 

'    it ; 

Lilian 

Ella    Haven,  «1( 
%l.  Jennie 

<i«h.     |1.       1    1.1I 
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SUUFH    B0S10N  INQUIRER, 


!  11    BOSTON,     JUNE  », 


-.  TUB    V.I.isu. 

L*et    Wednesday     evriiing   tin-  penile   at 

:    -■•,••    milt    • 

■     r»r-     If  well. 

.  ,-•    Mr     Pars 
1 
ltii.il  '  blind 
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y    11 11- 
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A  HI  LENT  SINGER. 


[Lovingly  dedicated  to  Helen  A.  Keller  after 

reeding  some  of  her  beautiful  letters.  In  one 
she  said,  "I  am  very,  very  happy.  Cod  wants 
u*  to  be  happy.  H.  did  not  want  Hih  child  to 
be  dumb:  and  when  I  ^'o  to  him,  He  will  let  bis 
angels  teach  me  to  kiiik"] 

Bweet  Helen,  when  I  think  of  thee, 

Witll  tigl  '  md  wealed  ears. 

pining  not  in  misery, 

But  with  a  spirit  lull  ..fell. 

ag  with  lawerd  vision  clear, 

I  bS  I  ■■'•<- 1 1 !  1  <  hh  of  earth  -uid  Hky, 
I  hltinh  that  mortals  blesl  hh  I, 
BO  lit)  little  hear. 

And  Uiongb  :hy  h.miI  in  alienee  dwells, 
<  -  speaks  to  tbee 

Of  birds  thai  hiiij,'  111  Hhady  dells, 

.iint.'uii  stream Ul  wen  I'ring  tree, 

An  l  hwi  1 1  notes  of  bone  and  love, 
kepi  11..'.  gentle  an  a  dove 

woodland  melody. 

nd-barp's  wire, 

wi..  1  •duiiih.  1  log  lies, 

'I  ill,  swept  by  /■  pbyr's  breath,  th.  i«  i . 

'■  lull  III. Ill' 

"Ob,  let  I 

!  1. 111: 

• 

•ii.,n  iball  slug  in  r*ia 

1  in.  f..|  if>nl, 
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WEDNi  S ").VY  MOBKING,  JUNE  b,  1892. 

r// ;;  blind  o  \  rn  /:  8  ta  g e. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  tho  Pupils   of   the   Per- 
kins Institution. 

• 
: 
: 

I 

I  I  he 

.  .1.  1. 
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vicious  surroundings,  from  winch  their  extri- 
cation is  an  urgent  necessity.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  trust  its  have  voted  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  erection  of  a  second  building 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  use.  and  also  oi  a 
part  of  the  central  section  of  another  building 
which  is  destined  to  become,  when  the 
plans  are  fully  carried  out,  the  main 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  group  ol  smaller  ones. 
This  decision  involves   an   expense    of 

io.  Of  this  amount  only  about  st4,ooo 
has  been  contributed,  and  »  balance  of  $21,000 
remain'- i"  .  .         .    .    es  are,   there- 

.01111. el  led  to  renew  their  appeal  for 
further  gifts. 

The  exercises  concluded  with  singing  by  a 
chorus  from  the  school. 


THE    LISTENER. 

A  gentlemnm  who   attended  the  commence- 
ment proreedinifs  <>f  she  Perkins  Institution  at 

Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon  told  tho 
Listener,  with  tho  most  thorough  sincerity, 
tii.it  it  was  the  most  interesting  tliinn  )  ■ 
saw  in  his  life.  At  tho  person  who  said  this 
in  greatly  inter— ted  In  sociological  and 
.:  questions,  and  li  a.  close  student 
<.f  human  nature,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
bow  be  eoold  feel  in  this  way  about  the  exhi- 
bition, If  be  bad  never  seen  tbe  work  of  this 
k-rr»t.  »  lor  tin.    blind  before,     There 

imiiw..  1  sthing  especially 

ispirlng  111  the  pr  the  In 

owtb  1 
n  yesterday 

wore   of   an    especially     beautiful 

when  Edith 

il  snd  Willie 

oately, 

t    with    their    lingers, 

.itlfully  with  love 

Hud  Intelligi  otenanoe  re 

us  been  at  '    ■  NVin-nslm 

lid  animal . 


■  1 
•   > 


always  tho  danger,  in  dealing  with  these  twin 
institutions  oyer  which  Mr.  Anagnos  presides 
bo  well,  that  the  merely  blind  will  be  over- 
looked in  the  interest  in  tbeso  trebly  afflicted 
children;  and  yet  the  excellent  work  of  the 
blind  yesterday  afternoon  commanded  the  ut- 
most admiration.  The  Listener  was  much  struck 
with  the  high  literary  quality  and  good  sense  of 
young  Mr.  Miles's  valedictory.  A  school  which 
can  turn  out  so  good  a  valedictorian  must  be  a 
thoroughly  good  school  for  anyone  to  go  to. 

OE  course  the  usual  appeal  was  made  in  be- 
half of  the  Kindergarten ;  the  Listener  hopes  it 
will  continue  to  bo  usual,  and  will  always  be  as 
welcome  as  i  t  is  now,  until  the  Institution  has 
all  the  buildings  it  wants,  and  has  an  ample 
endowment  which  will  support  it  in  perpetuity. 


-+-  +  + 

Boat  an 

Journal. 

WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE   8,  1892. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Commencement    Exercises   at    Tre- 
mont  Temple  Yesterday  Afternoon. 

The  bright  June  sunshine  of  yesterday  gave 
added  emphasis  to  the  achievements  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  their  regnlar  Commencement  exer- 
cises in  Tremont  Temple.  As  usual  the  great 
audience  room  was  packed  before  3  o'clock.  On 
the  stage  were  pupils  and  teachers  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Besides  these  were  Governor  Russell,  Hon, 
Loverett  Saltonstall,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peahody.  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Joseph  Glover,  Edward 
Brooks.  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  T.  Cobb, 
Thomas  F.  Temple,  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard  and  Edward 
Jackson.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  had  charge  of  the  exercises, 
which  were  quite  up  in  interest  to  those  of 
former  years.  The  first  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Bach's  Great  Fugue  in  D  minor, 
played  with  skill  and  expression  by  Henry  R 
W.  Miles.  Following  came  the  overture  to  "Fra 
Diavolo,"  by  the  Perkins  Institution  brass  band. 

Dr.  Eliot  welcomea  the  immense  audience 
and  introduced  two  little  girls.  Florence  Smith 
and  Margaret  McCarthy,  who  each  read  a  little 
story  by  touch.  Tjiree  little  boys  gave  a  really 
remarkable  excercise  in  botany  and  zoology. 
Three  little  srirls  followed  with  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  on  physiology,  after  which  wa3  an  ex- 
ercise in  Sloyd  oy  throe  more  girls,  one  of  whom 
was  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
but  no  longer  mute,  as  she  now  articuiatesquile 
plainly.  She  exhibited  a  paper  kniU- ot  cherry 
which  she  was  to  reproduce  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  one  like  It,  seeming  quite  at  home 
with  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  handling  the 
saw  as  well  as  could  be  exoected  of  any  girl  of 
her  age.  A  chorus  of  girls  san;?  "  The  Sparrows' 
Twitter,"  and  then  eight  children  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten were  given  clay,  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
ercise. 

While  this  was  going  on.  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  came  forward  and  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  funds  to  complete  the  new  Kindergar- 
ten Building,  which  is  being  erected  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  new 
one  the  central  building,  around  which  all 
future  ones  shall  ciu  ler.  Forty-one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  raised  already,  and  sixty-live 
thousand  more  ar;  needed,  besides  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  necessary  grading. 

Boston,  be  said,  has  done  nobly  in  the  past,  in 
ding  to  Mr.  Anagnos's  call  ior  funds;  let 
her  now  come  forward  with  her  usual  generos- 
ity, bo  that  next  J  ear  at  this  lime  we  may  report 
tbe  entire  sum  as  contributed  and  the  new 
building  as  completed. 

Following  Mr.  Saltonstall  came  the  children 
from  the  Kindergarten  who    had    modeled    ob- 
e  1  by  tbe  blacksmith.     Thev  described 
the  process  of  mining,  smelting   and   puddling 
Iron,    Little  Willie  Robin  hold  up  an  anvil  and 
told  oi  its  uses  through  her  teacher,  and  at  the 
II  Joined  in  a  Juvenile    "Anvil  Cho- 
imong  the  musical  seh  ctions  oi  the  pro- 
gramme waB  a  male  quartette  written  by  Henry 
!:.  U.    ..iles.  ■one  oi  the  graduates,  and  a  march 
in    wbioli    all    the    little  Kindergarten    people 
joined,  by  their  teacher,  Miss  RoesJce  The  gym- 
military  were  well  Parried  out,  and 
1  b)  tie'  vale  liciory  from  ll   it    \\ 
Miles  and  th  ion  of  diplomas  by  Rev. 

'>"•    BTH    uates    were    Eiiward 
"■•y."1  '■  enryBorton    Hodsdon,   Henry 

K.  u.  Miles  and  John  Frauds  Morrison. 
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the  IVrkitH  Institution. 
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are  finished,  for  no  appeal  of  this  km. I  lias 
ever  been  unheeded. 

At  tin  inlomas 

were  conferred    by    Rev.    I'r.    Peabody   on 

I  OW,     ll.-uiv     I- 

Henry  1:    W  John  F.  Morrison. 
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THEY  SEE  WITHOUT  EYES 

Wonderful    Exhibition    of   the 
Pup:Is  of  Perkins  Institute. 

Graduatiii^-    Exercises  Held    in 
Trcmont  Temple. 


given  her,  and  the  glad  sn 

was   more   path 

ten  Kellar  is  now  D  the  ' 

...  hut  the    fourth    a; 
the     doubly     afflicted     j  mmy 

Stringer,    was    present,  ana    was    iniro- 
auced  to  the   audience    by  Samuel  i 
wn<>  was  master  of  ceremonies  yesterday. 

The  graduating   class  of   four  have  de- 
voted their   studies    to    music. 
David    Bigelow    will    remove    to    Rl 
Island  to   engage   in   the  work    of    piano 
tuning,     llenrv  Barton  Hodsdon  will  fol- 
low the  same  business  in  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  B.  Webster  BaO.es,  \  iledlotorlan 
of  tne  class,  will  continue  higher  musi- 
cal studies  at  the  institution,  and  John 
Fran  >n  will  immediately 

i,,  I  0  dealer  In  musical  instru- 

ments and  as  music  teach. 

Addresses  were  made  by   Bamuel  I 
Hon.  Leverett  Bnltonstall  and 
Peabody.     l«ov.  Kussell   and  B 
Deeds  Temple   occupied   seats    upon  the 
platform.     Diplomas  were    awarded    the 
four  graduates  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody. 

A    pretty,    hut    pathetic   picture,   was 
thai  presented  by  Willie  Robin,  the  deaf 
mute  blind  girl,  as  she  stood    in    spotless1 
white  t.eside  her  teacher  yesterday  after-  i 
noon.     The    slender    lingers  v.. 
doabtlesa  indicating  words  ol  inquiry  ns 
to  the  scenes  about    her,  when,  ol  a  sud- 
den,   she    dropped    the    teacher's   hand, 
reached    upward    with    both    her  small, 
white  arms,  and  drawing  the  face  of   her 
teacher  down  to    her    own.    imprinted  a 
tender  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  then    ten- 
derly patted  the  cheek    of    her    teacher, 
while  a  pathetic    si^h    seemed    to    creep 
through  the  audieire. 


Over  3000    People    Witness    the  Cere- 
monies. 


A  sweet-faced  child,  clad  nil  in  white, 
with  fair  hair  falling  in  golden  waves 
about  her  shoulders,  stood  at  the  centre 
of  the  platform  in  Tremont  Temple  and 
faced  an  audience  of  3000  people  yester- 
day afternoon.  She  could  not  s-ee  the 
many  faces  turned  toward  her,  nor  could 
she  observe  tho  expressions  of  sympathy 
that  Bwept  the  countenances  of  the 
spectu'. 

This  child  was  Willie  Klizabeth  Robin, 
one  of  the  now  famoni  pupils  ol   i  b" 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who   suf- 
fers   not    only    the    affliction    of     I 
sightless,    but,  is   also    deaf    and    dumb. 
Beside      her     Stood      Miss    Thayer. 

trough  whom   she  spoke  to  the 
audie: 
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drill. 
In  I 

I'arkins       Inst  ' 


i    i    . 

Another  pupil  of  the  kindergarten  who 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  audience 
was  Guy  Jacobson,  b*  years  old,  who 
comes  from  New  VorK.  In  the  songs  of 
the  children  describing  how  the  black- 
bin. th  doe-  in-  (Vi  rk,  a  shrill  whistle  was 
heard  mid  little  Quy'S  mouth  was  puck- 
ered and  lie  was  "Diping"  with  all  tho 
gusto  of  a  Yankee.  A  subsequent  sjlec- 
tion  gave  the  younar  whistler  ache, 
exhibit  his  powers  in  a  solo  which  he  did 
with  a  clearness  and  apparent  mastering 
of  tho  whistle  that  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

fpcrsicrtt   goat, 


WEDNESDAY   MORNTNi 


FOR  PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

Plea  for  Funds  for  the   New  Kinder- 
garten Build 


It  was  the  ooi  of   the 

Perkins  institute. 
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I  miniature  drums,   fifes,    harmoniums,    tri- 
}  dents    and    rattles,     a     veritable    nursery 
orchestra  enthusiastically  encored. 

The  Horn  Leverett  Saltonstall  then  made 
a  brief  appeal  for  funds  for  the  new  kinder- 
garten building.  "I  am  sure  1  need 
scarcely  say  many  words  in  this  case,"  said 
he.  "These  little  children  address  you 
more  eloquently  than  could  any  plea  of 
mine.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  already  told  you 
of  the  pressing  need  for  funds  ;  "$65,000  is 
the  expense  involved  by  the  new  buv 
and  of  this  but  §44,000  has  been 
tributed,  leaving  a  balance  of  S21.000  to 
be  raised.  You  may  ask  why  did  we  bepn 
the  building  before  we  had  raised  the 
money  for  its  completion  ?  We  look. 
upon  the  poor  little  children  iu  desolate 
homes,  in   man;.  to  the  most 

unfortunate  conditions,  and  we  had  not  the 
heart  to  delay,  trusting  to  the  generous 
public  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  the  kin- 
dergarten in  Jamaica  Phiin  there  is  room 
f'>r  thirty-two  children,  but  t 
are  now  there,  and  there  art  over  a  <-oreof 
applicants  which  we  are  not  able  to 
receive  until  additional  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided.  I  should 
like  t-o  say  something  of  what  the 
school  has  already  done.  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  the  institution  which  has 
given  to  the  world  a  Helen  Keller,  but 
these  children  before  you  will  speak  for 
me.  I  therefore  simply  ask  you  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  this  brave  director  and  his 
noble  teachers." 

Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Robin,  the 
two  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  were  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The    musical    programme    was    led    by 
Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  who  played  the  open- 
ing organ  fugue  and  final  chorus  and   had 
composed   a   quartet  farewell  song  for   the 
day.  which  was  sung  by  H.  E.  Mozealous, 
H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J.  F.  Morrison   and   C.   A. 
Robair.     A  duct  for  alto  horns    was   given 
bv    Edward    F.    Bigelow    and    Henry    E. 
was  a  chorus,  "Spar- 
Twitter,"  by  the   sweet-voiced    blind 
fand  the  final  march  from  "Haainan" 
y  tlie  school.    There  waa  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  gjii.  Itary  drill 
by  the   boys,  followed   by  the   valedictory, 
impr^-                   ivered   by   Henry  R.  Web- 
ster Miles,  who,  with  his  classmates,  Ed- 
David   Bigelow  and    Henry   Berton 
idon,'  were  presented   with  graduating 
diplomas  ,n  a  short  address  bv  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  D.D. 


Boston  Sailn  (BLcrbt. 


WEDNESDAY,    JTXE    8. 


SIGHTLESS  EYES, 

But  Dexterous  Hands  and 
Sweet  Voices. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 

School  lor  Blind. 


trn  Played  Dif- 
ficult Music. 


Gov.    Russell    wa3    Pr« 
and  Applauded. 
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throng  pouring:  into  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  tor  the  blind,  which  were 
held  yesterday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  in 
Tremont  Temple. 

And  the  sentiment  was  evidently  echoed 
by  many  others,  for  the  lioor  and 
balconies  of  the  bis  auditorium  were 
packed  with  ladies,  gentlemen  and  not  a 
few  children. 

Upon  the  platform  sat  the  members  of  the 
institution,  whose  ministrations  and  teach- 
ings work  such  marvellous  results  and  bring 
such  manifest  happiness  to  the  lives  of  the 
many  who  otherwise  Mould  be  left  in 
mental  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
darkness.  And  with  them  the  teachers, 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  the  principal,  and  the  lol- 
lowine  named  friends  of  the  institute:  Gov. 
Russell.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltoustall,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Temple.  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  Col.  YVilliain  Whiting. 

While  the  audience  was  gatheriue  Henry 
W.  R.  Miles,  one  of  the  graduating  class, 
played  for  an  orean  prelude  Bach's  great 
Fugue  in  G  minor.  Then  the  regular  pro- 
gramme was  opened  with  the  overture  to 
Auber's  "FraDiavolo," 

.Flayod  by  tlie  School  Band, 
played  as  Hvery thing   the   children    do  is 
done  so  exceptionally  well  as  to  draw  forth 
the  heartiest  applause. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided  at  the 
exercises,  stepped  forward  as  the  apprecia- 
tive hand-ciappfng  subsided,  and  in  a  brief 
address  said:  'ihe  exercises  to  follow  would 
be  ot  a  similar  nature  to  those  that  had 
been  held  for  the  past  nine  years  and  which 
he  did  not  doubt  many  present  were  about 
to  witness  for  the  luth  time.  He.  asked  tor 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  audience  for 
those  about  to  take  part,  assuring  those 
whom  he  addressed  that  the  children  felt 
these  qualities  keenly. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  two  young  maid- 
ens, who  gave  an  illustration  of  reading  by 
the  touch.  They  were  Florence  Smith  and 
Margaret  McCarthy,  pupils  of  different  ages, 
who  read  selections  suited  to  their  degree 
of  progie-s. 

John  Henley,  Kuel  E.  Miller  and  Thomas 
Rochford,  a  trio  of  young  boys,  next  gave 
an  exercise  in  botany  and  zoology ;  stand- 
ing in  front  of  tables  bearing  a  bean  plant 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  specimens  of 
seaweed,  eoral  and  a  stuffed  body  and  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton  of  an  owl,  each  one  in 
turn  gave  a  little  object  lesson  upon  the 
materials  at  hand,  speaking  with  tbe  clear- 
ness and  assurance  which  seeing  children 
oftfu  fail  to  attain. 

A  duet  for  alto  horns  from  Bellini's 
"Norma"  was  most  acceptably  played  by 
Edward  D.Bigelow  and  Henry  E.  Mozealous. 

An  exercise  in  physiology,  given  by  Lizzie 
Caulrield.  Etta  Waloott  and  Katy  Dugan, 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  presenta- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  human  nervous 
system,  which  they  illustrated  by  wooden 
1 'earing  represen  nations  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  etc.,  moulded  in  relief  from 
clay. 

The  next  number  was  a  Sloyd  exercise 
given  by  Emma  Carr,  Jennie  FossandEdith 
1  liomas,  the  latter  one  of  the  four  scholars 
who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  The  first, 
two  little  carpenters  standing  at  their 
benches,  showed  towel  rollers  which  they 
had  made,  and  explained  how  they  bad 
set  to 

Work  Willi  Tools 

and  measurements  to  produce  the  results. 
Little  Edith's  work  was  a  paper  knife,  the 
manufacture  of  which  she  explained  with 
her  pathetic  finger  language,  which  her 
-  translated,  and  thon  trie  three  small 
workwomen,       wit  and      saws 
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before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  taken  into 
the  Perkins  institute,  while  if  not  that 
many  of  them  must  flounder  helplessly, 
almost  hopelessly,  in  their  blind  condition 
m  poor  homes. 

"His  appeal  met  with  the  ready  response 
that  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  land 
for  the  Kindergarten  and  the  erection  of  one 
building. 

"The  kindergarten  has  proved  and  is 
proving  the  need  of  such  a  preparatory 
work.  But  the  present  building  will  hold 
but  30.  Thirty-seven  are  crowded  into  it, 
an  arrangement  that  has  many  disadvan- 
tages. Twenty-three  are  waiting  ior  oppor- 
tunity to 

Enter  the  Kindergarten, 
an  increase  of    20  over  the  number  waiting 
last  year  for  admission. 

"Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  are  needed 
for  a  new  building,  besides $7500  additional 
for  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the 
same,  the  kindergarten  being  literally  built 
upon  a  rock. 

"Forty-four  thousand  dollars  has  been 
raised,  and  the  balance  is  now  asked  for." 

Mr.  Saltoustall  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  parent  institution,  tlie  Perkins  insti- 
tution, the  school  which  has  produced  a 
Helen  Keller,  and  appealed  to  the  generous 
community  to  support  the  work,  saying  in 
conclusion  that  lie  could  not  doubt  that 
the  sum  asked  for  would  be  forthcoming, 
m  view  of  what  the  present  exhibition 
showed  was  being  done  by  the  kindergarten 
for  the  children  now  tnere. 

After  Mr.  Saltoustall  finished  the  children 
made  their  own  truly  eloquent  olea,  by 
their  blacksmith  songs  and  spoken  descrip- 
tions, explaining  the  various  objects  which 
they  hail  made  so  deftly  in  the  few  inter- 
vening minutes,  bellows,  chain,  horseshoes, 

Little  Willie  Roblin,  the  golden-haired 
little  deaf  and  bfind  child,  now  eight  years 
old.  who  two  years  ago  knew  only  two 
signs,  one  for  something  to  eat  and  one  for 
something  to  drink,  had  modelled  an  anvil. 
Her  teacher  read  her  fingers  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  when  Willie  had  finished  talking 
with  them  she  spoke  with  perfect  clearness 
the  word  "Tongs." 

After  this  exercise  the  orchestra  of  baby 
players  gave  a  symphony,  composed  for 
them  by  their  music  teacher.  Miss  Koeske, 
which  was  enthusiastically  rodemanded. 
and  followed  by  a  ripple  of  amazement  and 
delight  all  over  the  audience. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Eliot  led  forward  little 
Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Robbin,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Texas  children,  and 
explained  that  but  lor  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten Tommy,  who  came  to  the  kinder- 
garten a  year  ago,  in  the  condition  of  a  lit- 
tle brute  creature,  would  now  be  in  an 
almshouse,  and  Willie  would  be  in  the  like 
desolate  condition  of  a  deaf,  duinD  and 
SiirUtlcss  Chid. 

A  military  drill  by  the  older  boys  and  a 
gymnastic  exhibition   by  the  younger  lads 

showed  the  excellent  discipline  and  mili- 
tary training  of  these  departments  of  the 
school. 

The  valedictorian,  Mr.  Henry  R.  W.  Miles. 
followed.  His  brief,  well-written  oration  was 
upon  "Education,"  and  near  its  close  he 
turned  to  the  Governor  and  gracefully 
thanked  him  personally  and  for  the  State 
for  their  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D..  then  addressed 
the  graduating  class,  which  included  Ed- 
ward David  Bigelow,  Henry  Berton  Hods- 
don, Henry  R,  Webster  Miles,  John  Fran- 
cis .Morrison. 

In  tlie  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Peabodv 
said  that  he  performed  his  office  with  very 
great  pleasure.  He  referred  to  the  im- 
mense mental  application  necessary  to  win 
the  diplomas  he  was  about  to  present,  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  such  continued 
Straightforward  and  creditable  living  as 
that  so  far  shown  by  the  manly  young  grad- 
uates before  him. 

Me  warned  them  against  wrongdoing, 
which  at,  the  beginning  touches  right  as  one 
side  of  an  angle  touches  the  other,  hut 
which,  if  persisted  in.  diverges  forever 
more  and  more. 

I    e  interest  ine  exercises,  which  held  the 
<■  .'<■  audience  to  the  very 
end,  concluded  with  the  Damascus  trium- 
phal march  from  "Naainan."  by  Costa,  sung 
by  the  school. 


— 
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'l*ii  i  commencement  exercises  of  tho  Mas- 
•aohatetti  School  tor  the  Blind,  held  iu 
Tremoal  Temple  on  Tuesday,  were  attend- 
ed by  a  large  audience.  The  daily  work  of 
i.. mi  ami  kindergarten  was  Interesting- 
ly   exemplified,    with     various   exercises, 

reading    bj    the    tOUCh,    lessons   in    botany, 

soology   and  physiology    In   the   form  of 

I    '■     bj    the    pupils.     Three    little 

I  of  whom  was  Bditb  Thomas,   tho 


little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  gave  illus- 
trative Bloyd  .-uriug.  planing  aud 
sawing  at  the  carpenter's  beuches  with  quick 
trained,  careful  hands.  Edith--  little  B| 
in  the  sign,  manual  was  interpreted  aloud 
word  by  word,  t>y  ber  teacher,  and  after  In- 
dustriously sawing  out  her  towel-rack 
child  received  three  unmet  *t  of 
flowers,  which  sent  her  dancing  to  her 
her  arm-  full  of  blossoms  and  her  lace  full 
Of  delight.  Then  the  kindergarten  mites 
guv  •  '-The  Blacksmith,"  illustrated  in  work 
and  play.  d  In  clay  the  tools 
mined  the  iron,  the  blacksmith's  anvil, 
th<  and  the  chain,  and  then  with 
y  pantomime  of  shoeing  horse3  and 
welding  chain-  sang  the  Anvil  chorus.  A 
spirited  march,  composed  by  the  kindergar- 
ten teacher,  was  played  by  the  little  ones  on 
immature  drums,  fifes,  hafmouiums,  tridents 
and  rattles,  a  veritable  nursery  orchestra 
enthi. 

WhU(  -  going  on,   Hon.   Leverett 

Baltonstall  mp.de  an  earnest  plea  for  funds 
■mplete  the  new  Kindergarten  Building, 
which  is  being  erected  at  Jamaica  i'lain. 
It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  new  one 
the  central  building. around  wh'.ch  all  future 
one-  of  841,0n 

d  8»Jo,U00  more  are  needed, 
besides  975,000  for  the  necessary  grading. 

A.    P.   I'eabody,  D.    D.,   presented 
diplomas  to  tbe  graduates :    Edward  David 

-  Ion,  Henry  B. 
H .  Miles  and  John  Francis  Morrison. 
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Kii  appvisaing  af  eleverna  nan  Pork- 
ins  Blindinstitnt  och  Kindergarden  for 

Blinda  egde  nun  1  tisdagS  i  Treruont 
Temple  for  en  publik  sft  stor,  som  den 
ofanuiga  lokalen  kunde  rymma.  Bland 
de  forekommande  Imnen  voro  laaeing 
mod  hjelp  at"  kanseln,  botanik  och 
logi,  musik,  sang,  gymnastik.  fyaiologl 
ooh  Blojd.  I  det  senare  amnet,  i  hvilket 
heir  Trybom  iff  larare  och  livarom  pa 
annat  stalle  i  dasreaa  numaaer  meddelas, 
deltog  den  blinda  och  dofsturauia  fllckan 
Edith  Thomas.  Af  siudeles  intresse  var 
uppvisningen  at  smibarnen  frftn  Kinder- 
!i.  iler  vi  afven  funno  den  lilla 
Willie  Bobbin,  som  ar  I6dd  af  avenaka  for- 
aldrar  i  Texas.  Willie  danade  ett  smid- 
it  lera  ooh  forklarade  sedan  genom 
beckon,  tolkade  af  bonnes  lararinna,  doss 
anvandande.  Bffektfull  var  en  marseh 
ntfdrd  pi  leksaksiustrument  af  alia  bar 
lien  och  hvaii  ingen  disharmoni  eller 
missljud  gal  Big  tillkanna.  Skolornas 
foreatandare,  box  M.  anagnos.  gjorde  ge- 
nom Hon.  Eewerett  Saltonstall  en  viidjan 
om  fonder  till  BSnderjgarden-byggnaaen 
a  Jamaica  l'lain,  som  hehdfver  storre  ut- 
rymme  for  att  kunna  mottaga  en  del  in- 
sokande  blinda  barn. 
rjppTisningen  viaada,  att  blindander- 
visningen  i  Boston  m&ste  intaga  en  sin- 
deles  hog  standpunkt. 


is,    who   worked    so    heroically    for    its 
-iiment,   and  the   frieud*   who    faithfully 
supported  hiru.     During   tbe  time  that   the  little 
children  uer.  Its  ,  lay  at  their  tables, 

Hon.  Leverett  Ball  install  made  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  pceeent  working  condition  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  ursrent  need  that  there  was 
for  another  baildii  to  meet  its  wants. 

Tlie  present  buildii  inodate 

but  thirty-two  children,  yet  there  are  now  thirty- 
seven  In  it,  and  there  are  now  twenty  three  more 
knocking  at  the  door  to  come.  Mr.  Saltoaatall 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  more  funds  to  Bred  tue 
new  building,  for  which  sixty-four  thousand 
dollars  are  wanting,  beside-  seventeen  hundred 
for  grading.  Suiely  the  hope  that  the  speaker 
expressed  In  closing  that  they  would  be  able  to 
report  by  another  year  the  whole  amount  raised 
should  be  realised.  Let  all  who  read  of  the 
wants  of  this  most  beneficent  wort  contribute 
something,  much  or  little,  and  it  will  be. 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE    10,    1892. 


Perkins  Institution  Alumnae. 
The  eiphth  annual  meetinsr  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  Alnmna;  Association  was  held  in 
Howe  Hall.  Perkins  Institution,  Wednesday. 
After  visiting  the  new  gymnasium  and  the 
aloyd  room  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held,  at  which  it  was  voted  to 
take  active  measures  to  aid  in  furnishing  the 
bedrooms  of  the  new  kindergarten.  After  this 
some  time  was  spent  ia  listening  to  several 
papors,  among  them  one  of  special  interest  hav- 
ing for  Its  subject  "The  Aims  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  Alurnnie  Associations."  In  the  even- 
ing Hezokiah  Butterworth  delivered  a  most 
pleasing  address  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  association. 


i0storrr  jipailg  <&\aht. 


FRIDAY,  JtNE  10,  1S92. 


Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  many  persons 
of     the      8000      who     gathered     in     Tre- 
I  -mple,  at  the  commencement,  ex.  r- 
cisns    of    the  Perkins   Institute  an'! 
ciiusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  tin 
of  the   ivddress  of    Hon.    Leverett 
BtalL     It  was  a  touching  eoene.     Williei 
Elizabeth    Kobin,    a    s«   •  child. 

deat,   dumb   and   blind,    Willi  her  teacher 
Miss  Thayer,   stood    in    the  centre  of  the 
platform.    Miss  Thayer  had   I 
all  the  speak-  Id.     As 

soon  a*  the  speaker   had   finished    and  tin, 
had  been  made  Willie*  reached  for 
her    teacher's    hand,    and    by  feigns     Bald: 
"Please  let  me  kn> . 
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Saturday,  Ji  m    11, 


THE  BLIND. 


Oommencemenl     ESxercises 
of     the      Perkins     Insti- 
tution   at     Tremont 
Temple. 


Remarkable     Proficiency      Dis- 
played in    the    Various    Lints 
Of  tliHr  School  Work. 


FROM  the  Boor  and  from  the 
crowded  balconies  <>i  Tremonl 
Temple, .on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
interested  people  looked  into 
the  laces  ni'  the  inmates  of  the  Perkins 
[nstitution  for  the  Blind,  which  re- 
sponded nol  to  the  gleams  of  recogni- 
tion. 

Gov.  Russell  honored  the  occasion 
with  his  presence,  and  other  friends 
of  the  institution  wen-  present.  I>r. 
Samuel  Eliol  presided,  and  conspicuous 
on  the  platform  was  the  kindly  and 
benevolent  face  of  the  principal,  Mr. 
M.  Aoagnos. 

The  organ  prelude  was  by  Senry 
l;.  w  .  Mile.-,  who  alio  delivered  the 
valedictory,  taking  "Education"  fur 
his  subject, 

The  exercises  included  reading  bj 
touch,  exercises  in  botanj 
ami  physiology,  and  an  illustration  was 
given  "t  their  proficiency  in  the  Bloyd 
sytem,  when  three  little  girls,  among 
whom  was  Edith  Thomas,  bereft  "i 
t hit  i  mowed  their  handiwork 

w iih  the  -i^  ami  plane  in  the  manu 
facture  ol  a  towel  frame  and  roller, 
prefacing  the  practical  by  a  theoretical 
exemplification  of  the  work, 
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bellows,  horseshoe,  chain,  etc.,  accom- 
panying the  illustiation  by  oral  ex- 
planation. 

As  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  the  children  were 
seen  at  play,  and  among  its  attractions 
was  an  orchestra  of  infantile  musical 
instruments.  Two  of  the  children 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  play 
horse  as  well  as  those  favored  with 
vision. 

A  military  drill  by  the  older  and 
gymnastics  by  the  younger  boys  were 
special  features  of  interest  and  showed 
marked  proficiency. 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  the 
appeal  for  the  new  kindergaiten  build- 
ing. The  present  building  affords  ac- 
commodations for  only  thirty,  and 
thirty-seven  are  crowded  into  it.  Not 
only  this,  but  twenty-three  are  await-  j 
ing'an  opportunity  to  enter,  which  is 
an  increase  of  twenty  over  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  last  ' 
year.  For  this  new  building,  $65,000 
are  needed,  in  addition  to  §7,500  for 
the  excavation  of  the  foundation.  Of 
this  amount,  §44,000  has  been  se- 
cured, and  the  trustees  now  desire  to 
raise  the  balance. 

In  his  tribute  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion, he  said  the  work  done  was  ample 
if  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished 
except  the  production  of  a  Helen 
Keller. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  j 
graduates  by  Rev.  A.  V.  Peabody. 

The  exercises  throughout  were  of 
the  most  intensely  interesting 
character,  and  showed,  as  words  can- 
not, the  beneficent  work  of  the  school. 
One  of  the  children  came  from  Penn- 
,  Bylvania  and  another  from  Texas, 
which  >lio\v>  that  its  scope  i>  not  eoh- 
QDed  to  the  state,  but  that  its  helpful- 
ness is  far-reaching  and  as  broad  as 
humanity. 
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Exeieise  in  botiny  and  zoology, 
John  Henley,  Ruel  E.  Miller  and 

Thomas  Rochford 
Duet,  for  alto  horns— "Norma,"  Bellini 

Edward  D.  Bigalow,  Henry  E.  Mozealous. 
a  Exercise  in  physiology, 
Lizzie  Caulfieid.  Etta  Walcott  and 

Katy  Dugan 
b  Sloyd, 

Emma  Carr,  Jennie  Fobs  aud  Edith  Thomas 
Chorus  for  female  voices — 

"Sparrows  Twitter,"     Otto 

"The  Blacksmith," 

illustrated  in    work  and   play  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children. 
Appeal  f.>r  the  new  kindergarten  building, 

By  Hon.  LeveretfrSaltoustall. 
Quartet  for  male  voices — "Farewell  !" 

Words  and  music  bv  Henry  R.  W.  Miles 
St.  E.  Mozealous,  H.  B.  Hodsrton,  J.  F.  Mor- 
rison and  C.  A.  Robair. 
Gymnastics  ang  military. 
Valedictory, 

Henry  R.  W.  Miles. 
Piesentacion  of  diplomas, 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Chorus—  Damascus  Triumphal  March 
"Naarnau,"  Costa 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided.  lie  spoke  a 
few  words  of  welcome  and  then  announced 
each  number  in  it*  order. 

Every  number  on  the  programme  illus- 
trated the  immense  advantage  derived  by 
the  pupils  from  their  training.  The  exer- 
cises in  reading,  physiology  and  botany 
were  really  remarkable.  No  pupil  of  a 
public  school  could  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  ihese  branches  than  these 
pupils  have. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN   AYORK 

was  especially  interesting.  The  little  chil- 
dren who  are  here  laying  the  foundation 
for  their  future  mental  work,  delighted  Hnd 
entertaiued  the  audience.  With  the  kinder- 
garten training,  the  educative  methods  for 
the  blind  can  be  revolutionized  in  the  next 
ten  years.  Nothing  is  of  more  benefit 
thau  this  training,  and  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  childreu  such  training 
is  made  imperatively  necessary.  Th«  little  ' 
children  molded  in  clay  articles  used  by 
blacksmiths,  and  described  the  use  of  each 
article.  They  also  gave  some  music,  in 
concert,  which  showed  that  their  musical 
as  already  well  developed. 

While  the  children  were  modeling  iu 
clay  Mr.  Leverett  Salloustall  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  the  new  kiudergarteu 
building.  He  showed  the  pressing  need  of 
hiich  a  buil  ling  and  exhorted  those  present 
to  contribute,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
the  fuud  for  its  erection. 

The  music  arid  words  to  the  song  "Fare- 
well," sung  by  the  quartette,  were  fur- 
nished by  Henry  R.  Webster  Miles.  The 
words  to  the  song  are  as  follows: 

FAREWELL 

Youth's  happy  years  have  quickly  sped 

In  careless  spoi  t  and  jest; 
'Ih"  tune  of  BCooo]  days  now  is  o'er, 

Tbo  fairest  and  the  best. 
On  swifti  ll   wings  Time  took  his  flight, 

Ih,  course  we  could  not  stay. 
And  now  be  bide  us  speak  farewell, 
this  commencement  day. 

■  the  hermit's  life  bo  ours, 
Fight  00  with  iiiikIiI  and  main; 
s  i  shall  our  parting  be  God  speed 

Until  we  meet  again, 
Life  h  ith  a  place  for  us  to  fill, 
d  only  doth  unfold, 

of  youth 

\\'i-    I. Ill    .1 

The  valedictory  addresi  was  aUo  deliv- 
ered  i>>  Benrj  U.  W.  Miles.     We  reprint 
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is  a  defenceless  beiug,  by  his  mind,  he  not 
only  subdues  the  wild  beast  but  compels 
servitude  from  the  unkuown  iu  nature.  He 
is  that  degree  above  the  brute  as  his  mind 
is  fed,  strengthened,  and  broadened  by 
human  agencies. 

Education  is  the  means  of  developing 
the  niind,  perfecting  the  innate  abilities 
and  producing  a  well  balauced  unity.  It 
emancipates  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of 
prejudice  aud  adapts  man  to  his  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  mantle— plain  or  ornamented 
but  worn  by  all  significant  of  individual 
caste  and  the  period  of  advance  in  civili- 
zation. 

Greece  and  Rome  are  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  ancient  progress  in  educa- 
tion!. The  Greeks,  with  their  naturally 
beautiful  surroundings,  could  not  help  but 
imbibe  aud  cultivate  a  love  for  the  aes- 
thetic that  gave  birth  and  nourishment  to 
the  world's  greatest  philosopher,  greatest 
orator,  and  greatest  poet.  Among  the 
Roman  contributions  to  education,  are  the 
immortal  works  of  Seueca,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil.  Upon  the  decline  of  these  two 
mistresses  of  art  and  literature,  education 
sank  iu  popular  estimation.  The  period 
that  followed  was  characterized  by  a  state 
of  iguorauce  aud  barbarism  that  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages;  but  the  emb- 
ers of  past  enlightenmeut  still  smouldered 
in  '.he  darkness,  waiting  for  the  breath 
that  should  make  them  living  flames.  It 
came  iu  what  is  known  as  the  revival  of 
Laming,  an  intellectual  awakening  that 
dawued  upon  Europe  like  the  glorious 
sunrise  after  a  long  and  dreary  night. 
Aieu's  torpid  minds  became  a.ive  with  a 
love  for  the  classics  that  exerts  an  influ- 
ence even  at  the  present  time.  In  these 
days,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
is  gradually  beiug  superseded  by  that  of 
natural  science;  but  the  wholesome  fruit- 
age of  general  education  is  steadily  be- 
coming a  harvest  for  universal  reaping. 

The  world  i§  advancing  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  as  all  history  un- 
deniably demonstrates.  Nomadic  life,  bar- 
baric tribe9,  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  au- 
tocratic governments,  in  fact,  ail  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  human  existence  are 
steps  to  a  state  of  general  morality,  phil- 
anthropy, industry,  and  iute.lectual  eu- 
lightment. 

As  the  perfection  of  a  beautiful  edifice 
depends  upon  the  qualify  and  finish  of  its 
many  parts,  so  the  character  of  our  civili- 
zation depends  upon  individual  culture. 
It.  is  the  privilege  of  eaoh  and  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  to  elevate  mankind.  As  we 
are  about  to  enter  the  arena  of  life,  with 
its  vast  unknown  possibilities,  we  recog- 
nize the  inestimable  value  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. Our  minds  are  impressed  with 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
we  desire  to  use  our  faculties  for  the 
highest  good  of  hrimanity  apd  civilisation. 
To  His  Excellenoy  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  hi)  council,  and  the  cor- 
responding representatives  of  the  other 
Now  England  states,  we  tender  expressions 
of  most  grateful  appreciation  for  the  main- 
tenance and  excellence  of  an  education 
which  provides  us  with  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  our  duties  as  men  and 
citizens 

We  wish  also,  to   extend    words    of  sin- 
cerest    gratitude    to    the    trustees  of  our 
school  lor    their    kindly   interest  and  con- 
sideration for  our  welfare;    and  to  the  di- 
rector, for  his   until  ing  efforts    aud  cease- 
Ittbpra  in   our  behalf. 
Teachers  and  matrons,  to  you  who  have 
moulded  our  characters  and  made  indelible 
impressions  upon  our    minds,  wo    wish  fo 
express  our    heartfelt  thanks    for   the  pa- 
aorifloe    which    you  have 
manifested    towards    us    throughout    our 
school-days. 

Fallow   sohoo  mates,  yon     who  arc  still 
pursuing  your  studies,  do   not  forgot  that 
flitting  daya  are  golden    opportuni- 
ties for  youi     advancement.     Use  them  to 
the  i"  si  advantage,  Remember  that  your 
ni    uctioni  exert  a    potent  influence 
upon  jour  ful  nrc  'i  ves, 
l'i  How  graduates, 

i  springs  form  into  brooklets, 
Ing  don  ii  the  uiountain-aidea, 
Ami  fl  ■■iu-  in  n \ ,  p| 

•  ii    Miles, 
these     past  school    days 
H*v«  i  int;  precious  lore, 

'  '  -    us 


i  -it-ru  teaching)  i 
ha  impress, 
la  uiav  aim  at  winning 

Aim  a:  noble, 

•   when  these    forms    change    their 
;e,  I 

We  for  good  may  turn  the  balance. 
That  decides  man's  coming  late. 

THK     GRADUATES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody   .  ih*    iliplo- 

mas.  There  w.  re  ih-ee  graduate*,  Edward 
David  Bigelow,  Henry  Barton  Hudson  and 
Hem  v  U.  Websl 

rard    David    Bigelow  was    born    in 
Warwick,  Shod  He   is  twenty 

■  of  age.     At  six  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  caused   him   to  lose  his  sight. 
He   entered    the  Institution  in    188:3    and 
leaves  it   with   the  intention    of    making 
tuning  his  profession. 

Henry  Berton  Hudson  was  Lorn  in  Tar- 
■oathville,  Maine,  1"*  years  ago.  He  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten  accidentally. 
and  entered  the  Institution  in  1887.  He 
intends  to  make  teaching  music  aud  tun- 
ing his  business. 

Henry  K.  Webster  Miles  was  born  in 
Mernmac,  Mass.,  in  1873.  He  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  4  through  scarlet  fever.  En- 
tered the  school  in  1884  where  his  splendid 
musical  capacities  were  fully  educated. 
He  will  pursue  a  higher  course  in  music. 

The  examinations  at  the  school  are  Tery 
rigid.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  there  are 
ho  lew  graduates.  Those  who  do  get 
through  are  fully  prepared  for  life's  work 
and  no  one  who  has  passed  through  the 
Iustitutc  is  ever  in  need. 


UNDAY  MORNING 

M       IDITION. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  13,  1892. 


Governor  Rueeell,  the  Hoc.  Leverell  Saltonelall, 

tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Peatxxly,  Mr.  Elwarrt  Jackrun,  Mr.  M. 
Aoagnos,  Mr.  Saocuel  T.  Cobb,  Mr.  John  S.  DwlRhf.  Or 
T.  I  Heard,  Mr.  Joseph  15.  (j lover  and  others  <>■  caple*1 
seats  on  tbe  platform  at  Tn.mont  Temple  on  1 
afternoon,  when  the  commencement  exercises  oi  ttti 
Perkins  Iostltute  for  the  lSllnd  were  held.  Tbe  great 
ball  wat  crowded  with  a  representative  audience,  and 
""  e  exercises,  which  were  prefcldcl  over  by  Dr.  Samuel 
.  as  usual,  blgtilvlntcr<  Btlnjc.  Mr.  SaUnnetal 

ide  a  plea  for  funds  to  enlarge  and  carry  on  the  work 
Kindergarten,  which  was  MCoaOed   Ijv  the  mar- 
vellous work  of  tbo  Utile  blind  people  themselves. 
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A  p<  •   day  was    lost   Tuesday. 

Aft'-r  the  ••xoeaslve  heat  of  the  week  before, 

It  would  seem  as  if  tbe  sun  on  Tuesday  had 

•h  rays  In  honor  of  the  dear  blind 

children  who   vara   gsdhered    Ifl    Tn-mont 

■  to  their  Mends  In  I 

what'  mined    In   knowledge  slnoo 

I  last  Jane.  vhOO  kid    them  in  tht 

;  tame    place       And    that    their  friends  are 

legion  was  protw  by  tho  <  rowds  which  uh 

sembl-i    long    '  I  hour, 

>  n»-at    and  all  available  standing 

and  listening  with    rapt    attention  to 

the  very  Interesting  exercises. 

As  .  "leooemeoU,  the  stage 

was  occupied  by  the  pupils  of   the   Pgfkt&l 

Institution   and    their    teachers,  aud  on  the 

right  side  of  the  sUtfe  looking  towards   the 

well  known  fr;> 

koagnof    and    his  noble  work  as  the 


Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstal),  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Eliot,  His  Excellency  Governor  Russell, 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Perkins,  and  others. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  Henry 
R.  W.  Miles  who  played  Bach's  Fugue  in  I) 
minor  on  the  great  organ.  After  him  Dr. 
Eliot  welcomed  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  a  most  cordial  manner.  The  Perkins 
Institution  band  then  played  the  overture 
to  "Fra  Diavolo,"  after  which  a  most  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  reading  by  the  touch  I 
was  given  by  Florence  Smith  and  Margaret 
McCarthy.  An  exercise  in  botany  and  zo- 
ology by  John  Henley,  Ruel  E.  Miller  and 
Thomas  Kochford  proved  how  good  a  train- 
ing these  sightless  children  receive  in  the 
sciences  where  other  students  consider  see- 
ing so  necessary. 

It  is  always  hard  to  realize  that  these  in- 
telligent students  of  the  Perkins  school  are 
really  sightless,  and  never  was  it  harder 
than  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Each  visit  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Kindergar- 
ten at  Jamaica  Plain  must  teach  a  lesson  to 
all  who  are  sense-perfect  to  use  the  best 
powers  within  them  to  their  best  develop- 
ment. Without  some  such  incentive  we 
might  fall  behind  these  coming  men  and 
women  whose  lingers  are  their  only  eyes. 
Helen  Keller  was  not  present  on  Tuestf 
afternoon,  but  Edith  Thomas  and  Will 
Robin,  the  two  little  girls,  bereft  as  she  is, 
and  Tommy  Stringer  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy,  were  there.  In  each  the  gain 
from  last  year  was  very  noticeable.  Edith 
Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  have  both  left 
the  ranks  of  the  dumb  and  are  gaining  daily 
in  ability  to  articulate,  and  surely  all  things 
are  possible  to  Tommy,  the  beautiful  chub- 
by boy  who  last  year  seemed  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  little  animal  and  this  year  is 
glowing  with  intelligence. 

It  needed  but  a  sight  of  these  children  to 
make  the  appeal  of  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  a  forcible  one  to  all,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  sixty-four  thousand 
dollars  which  are  needed  for  the  new  Kin- 
dergarten, will  be  forthcoming.and  the  little 
ones  who  are  groping  in  darkness  without 
may  lind  shelter  and  light  within  its  walls. 
After  a  pleasing  duet  from  "Norma,"  ar- 
ranged for  alto  horns  and  rendered  by  Ed- 
ward Bigelow  and  Henry  Moz-alus,  an  ex- 
ercise in  physiology  was  given  by  Lizzie 
Caulfield,  Etta  Walcott  and  Katy  Dugan, 
and  one  in  sloyd  by  Emma  Carr,  Jennie 
Foss  and  Edith  Thomas.  The  latter  went 
to  work  with  the  saw  iu  as  easy  a  manner 
as  any  girl  of  her  age  could,  and  was 
watched  with  the,' greatest  interest  by  all 
present.  Three  large  bouquets  were  given 
ber  after  the  exercise  and  she  showed 
pleasure  in  them. 

A  chorus  of  female  voices  rendered   very 
sweetly  a  little  song,   "Sparrows'  Twitter," 
liter  which  the  children  of  the    Kind 
ten  were  seen  and  heard  In  then 
WOfk  and  songs. 

h  year  it  seems  more  remarkable  that 
the  little  ones  can  be  kept  quiet  till  their 
turn  oomei  In  the  order  of  exorolses,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  patient  und  wonder 
fully  happy,  and  it  iM  a  delight  to  see  them 
gad  to  know  that  the  way  has  been  opened 
to  enrich  their  lives.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
privilege  of  the  peoph)  of  BoOtOfl  to  help  In 
this  good  win  ',. ,  BAI  ing  It  possible  foi 

d  ohlldren  to  some  nndoc  the 

anoe  Of  Mi  und  his  corps  of  tOOOh* 

ers,  who  are  proving  each   year   their  great 
ability  tO  people  all  0  d. 

A  n  '  log  feature  ol  1 1 

on  las'  vas  the  military   drill   and 

gymne  ie     aJtei    this   obi  to  the 

tory  from  EL  w. 

winch  wai  delivered   In  a  I 

and  easy  manner,    prortBt   ■gain  the  high 


standard  of  the  Perkins  Institution  as  a 
school.  After  this,  the  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  four  graduates— Edward  David 
Bigelow,  Henry  Burton  Hodsou,  Henry  R 
Webster  Miles,  and  John  Franois  Morrison, 
by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  the  Commence- 
ment of  1892  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Jacksonville,  HI.     Telephone  64. 
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^HE  BLIND  -MAY  WRITE' 


A  Wonderful   Invention  by 

Prof.  Hall  of  the  Blind 

Institution. 


It    Bids    Fair    to    Revolutionize 
the  Lite  aud    Accomplish- 
ments   of   Those  De- 
prived of  Their 
Sight. 


When  we  see  so  many  men  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  pursit  of  money  or 
fame,  devoting  their  lives  to  it  with  an 
ardor  that  knows  no  cessation,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  occasionally  one  wljo 
has  more  at  heart  the  good  and  com- 
fort of  his  fellow  men,  especially  those 
partly  deprived  of  some  of  the  bless- 
ings ordinarily  bestowed  on  humanity 
The  blind  have  ever  been  unfortunate 
in  the  limited  amount  of  literature 
they  have  been  able  to  enjoy  without 
the  aid  of  some  one  to  read  to  them, 
and  still  more  have  they  been  oircuiu- 
scribed  in  tbe  extent  of  their  ability  to 
write  or  in  any  manner  coininun 
with  each  other.  Two  BJ  items  of  dot- 
ted alphabets  have  been  invented,  one 
called  the  "Braille,"  from  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  and  the  other  the  • 
Yoi  k  Point,*1  the  invention  of  Snperuv 
tendenl  w .  b  Wait,  of  New  J 
The  former  consists  of  a  system  of  dots 
.1  in  a  oi  II  "i  re  'angle, 
and  by  v.u  Ions  <  ombinal  ions  all 
letters    i 
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and  notes  are  written  also.  The  pres- 
ent manner  of  writing  is  extremely 
tedious,  as  the  writer  has  tohave  a 
strip  of  metal  which  is  placed  on  the 
paper  and  the  indentations  are  made 
with  a  stylus  through  hole?,  in  the 
metal  and  the  paper  is  aftirward 
turned  over  and  the  words  read  with 
the  fingers  by  feeling  of  the  reverse 
of  the  indentations  on  the  paper.  In 
the  past  there  have  bean  several  at- 
tempts to  construct  machines  by  which 
the  blind  might  make  the  alphabet 
more  rapidly,  for  by  hand  several 
strokes  of  the  stylus  are  necessary  to 
make  a  letter,  but  so  far  all  have  been 
cumbersome  and  impractical  to  a  great 
extent,  while  the  only  one  at  all  nearly 
useful  was  very  expensive  and  com- 
plicated. 

When  Prof.  Hall  took  hold  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  he  at  once  went 
to  work  devising  methods  by  which  the 
pupils  might  be  aided  to  learn  both  in 
the  school  room  and  in  the  shop  and  a 
description  of  his  inventions  would 
take  up  a  small  sized  book  while  the 
same  order  of  talent  devoted  to  making 
money  would  soou  reap  the  possessor  a 
fortune.  The  crowning  glory  of  his 
achievements  thus  far  has  been  his 
type  writer  for  the  blind  and  it  is  truly 
a  wonderful  machine,  and  yet,  like  all 
truly  great  inventions,  so  simple  that 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  "Why  wasn't 
that  thought  of  long  ago?"  Several 
months  since  he  conceived  the  idea  and 
went  to  work  at  it,  receiving  valuable 
aid  from  G.  A.  Sieber  of  this  city,  and 
T.  B.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  the 
Munson  Type  Writer  Co.'s  factory  in 
Chicago.  For  months  he  worked  at  it, 
sometimes  perplexed  and  wearied  but 
never  discouraged,  and  now  he  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  ot  producing 
a  machine  which  will  greatly  benefit 
the  blind  and  open  up  to  them  a  com- 
paratively new  world.  The  first 
thought  that  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  would  be,  "What  a  fortune  for 
the  inventor,"  but  Mr.  Hall  will  not 
a~k  for  a  patent  nor  try  to  make  any 
money,  preferring  to  get  hh  reward  in 
-ati-faction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
placed  in  the  reach  of  the  blind 
an  instrument  which  will  be 
to  them  a  bl»-,-ing  beyond 
•rill  .b  nil  rap-nory 
wonderful  in- 
vent i 
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the  added  expense  is  small.  The  ma 
chine  itself,  if  made  in  quantities  of 
100  or  more,  can  be  sold  for  $7,  and  if 
made  in  much  larger  numbers  for  still 
less,  as  there  will  be  no  patents, 
though  the  inventor  might  just  as  well 
have  had  $100  each  as  not,  as  he  could 
have  sold  many  at  that  price. 

To  one  not  accustomed  to  teaching 
the  blind,  or  unacquainted  with  the 
difficulties  which  have  attended  all 
their  efforts  at  getting  an  education, 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  great 
advantage  this  invention  will  be 
to  that  unfortunate  class. 
Heretofore  they  have  been  able  to 
carry  mathematical  calculations  only 
as  far  as  was  possible  by  a  mental  pro- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  the  "octagon 
slate,"  which  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable in  the  schools  of  this  country, 
but  now  they  can  solve  algtbraic  and 
arithmetical  problems  as  other  pupils 
do;  music,  which  has  been  almost  out 
of  their  reach,  except  when  prepared 
by  others,  can  now  be  written  by  them 
with  ease.  Even  now  many  books  and 
pamphlets  are  written  by  both  the 
blind  and  seeing  persons  by  the  tedi- 
ous hand  methods,  but  now,  with  a 
child  to  read  or  dictate,  a  blind  person 
can  rapidly  construct  a  book  with  this 
instrument  when  the  demand  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  printing  of  the 
volume.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
can  be  manipulated  is  surprising;  a 
pupil  who  is  a  pianist  practiced  but  a 
tew  hours  with  the  machine  and 
wrote  a  sentence  of  16  words  in  17 
seconds  and  a  sentence  taken  at  ran- 
dom was  written  at  the  rate  of  30 
words  a  minute  on  the  first  trial.  It 
would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  with  a 
reasonable  amout  of  practice  a  blind 
person  would  readily  acquire  a  speed 
of  100  words  a  minute  of  memorized 
matter,  or  40  to  50  from  dictation. 
Thus  for  a  small  sum  a  blind  person 
can  be  placed  in  communication  with 
those  of  bis  own  class  and  all  who  will 
take  a  little  pains  to  learn  the  Braille 
alphabet  and  with  one  of  the  cheaper 
ordinary  one  handed  type  writers, 
which  can  be  had  for  a  small  sum,  he 
can  v.  -neing  persons  as  well. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  this 

wonderful    invention,    but   it  tells  its 
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this  evening  Helen  and  Miss  Sullivan  are 
expected  to  be  at  the  lawn  fete  given  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Ben  Thaw,  Murray  hill. 
On  Friday  evening  last  Helen  attended  the 
reception  at  the  Homepathic  hospital,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  day  of  the  jubilee  in 
honor  of  the  opening  of  tho  eye  and  ear 
annex,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Thaw,  and  while 
there  was  called  on  for  a  speech  by  the 
physicians.  So  effectually  is  the  chili 
learning  the  mastery  of  the  vocal 
organs,  that  her  speech,  though 
a  trifle  thick  aud  unuahiral,  could  be  per- 
fectly understood,  and  was  a  surprise  both  to 
physicians  and  guests,  and  not  only  the  ar- 
ticulation, but  the  seutinient,  called  for  ad- 
uiiiation.  With  as  much  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence as  any  child  of  the  same  aire,  that  of  12 
years,  probably,  the  little  maiden  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  being  present  and  her  sorrow 
for  the  Buffering  children  in  the  hospital,  and 
hoped  that  increased  benefit  might  result 
from  the  addition  of  the  new  wards  and  dis- 
pensaries. 

A  lengthy  interview  with  Helen,  and  her 
wars  and  mannerisms,  also  the  patient 
methods  of  her  instructor,  was  presented  at 
length  in  the  COMMERCIAL  Gazette  ou 
the  occasion  of  her  vacation  visit  two  sum- 
mers ago.  Since  then,  the  improvement  in 
articulation  and  intelligence  has  steadily 
gone  on,  but  is  expressed  in  essentially  the 
same  manner.  Miss  Sullivan  talks  to  the 
child  with  her  hands  and  the  little  one 
answers  back  in  the  same  way  unless  re- 
quested to  articulate.  The  improvement  is 
mainly  to  be  noted  in  the  eager  queries  and 
the  intelligent  replies,  showing  the  reasoning 
faculty  keenly  alive  and  the  memory  re- 
liable. In  her  writing,  too,  Helen  has  made 
great  progres.  She  has  learned  to  express 
herself  witn  ease  and  intelligence. 
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ASKCCISSSFfJIi  TEA. 


Helen   Keller  Realizes  $1-200  From  a 
"I'ea  Given  in  Hokihii  lor  the  Bent— 
Iji  of  i.itCe  Blind  Children. 

All  Uoston  was  nt  Helen  Keller's 
feet   yesterday   Afternoon.     "I  did 

not  know  you  had  so  many  fridttdfl, 
Helen,''  a  gentleman  said  to  her,  af- 
ter waiting  a  long  time  in  the  crush 
for  his  turn  to  greet  her.  "All  the 
people  in  Boston  are  my  friends," 
she  answered,  smiling  V-Ot  confi- 
dently, but  gratefully,  in  her  se« 
raphic  way.  Only  a  moment  be- 
fore the  room  had  rung  with  laugh- 
ter when  Dr.  Holmes  (who,  by  the 
way,  did  not  look  any  older  nor 
step  any  older  than  he  did  ten  years 
ago)  was  ohattlny  with  Helen.  Jlut 
il  wis  really  no  laughing  matter 
when  she  assured  him  that  really 
she  had  not  been  deceiving  him  all 
the  while  and  that  she  does  not  pos- 
sess eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear! 
Her  ease  almost  seems  a  reversal  of 
tl;e  scriptures  ;  it  is  as  much  to  say 
to  the  world,  lb  that  hath  nop 
ears  to  hear,  lei  him  hear;  and  he 
thai  bath  not  eves  to  see,  let  him 
Helen's  face  wore  a  rapt  and 
somewhat  excited  expression  as  all 
the  people  passed  in  review  before 
her,  but  I  bat  she  was  in  perfect  ' 
mastery  of  herse}f  was  shown  by 
henpiick  r,.(  Ognjtiqn  of  her  friend"'; 
a  they  grasped  her  bands,  ami  her 
special  word  for  each  acquaintance, 
I'  i«  b  high  sorj  of  presence  of  tniric| 

thai  enables  one  who  |g  "receiving" 
to  say  thfl  propei  W0J?c|  in    the    ea"c 

real    erowd. 
ognige   instantly 


an  acquaintance  by  a  mere  grasp  ot 

the  band  -   i  wonderful   thing 

to  us  who  have  learned   to   depend 

entin  and  it  must 

to  the  blind 

who    learn    to  depend  upon    their 

ears.      But  we  simply  do  not  know 

what  a  vast  deal   of  differentiation 

there  is  in  han  1 -grasps.     To  Helen 

-    If,   as   it  was  t'i  I. aura  Bridg- 

man,  probably  it  is  hard  to    under- 

I  how  people  can  regard    il 

ronderful.    II  .ft   of  al- 

uay-  saying  '  er  thing   and 

making  exactly  the  proper  inquir- 

-  probably  much  more  wonder- ] 

ful. 

It  was  pleasant  to  think   that  the 
Kindergarten  Tor  the  Blind  waa  prof- 
iting so  famously  by   Helen's  earn- 
est and  nervous  work  for  it,  and  by 
the  universal  and  generous  interest 
in  her.     IV  >ple  could  not  have    in- 
dollars    in    a    nobler 
■  il  Traveller,  May  25th. 
[The  above  had  reference  to  a  tea 
given  in  I'..  -:    n  on  the   evening    of 
the  -'oth    ult  .  by    Helen,  the   pro-' 
rhich   were  presented    by 
her    to    the   Kindergarten  for    the 
Blind.     Her  efforts  were  successful 
beyond  her   most  sanguine    fxjiec- 
tation — $1200  having  hoen    realiz- 
ed from  the  entertainment  alone*. — 
En.] 
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BOSTON,    JUNE    25,    1892. 


For  The  Child's  Hour. 

WILLIE    ROBIN. 

^\0  you  like  to  look  out  on  the 
IjfJ  beautiful  world  on  these  fine 
June  days  ? 
Are  you  glad  to  hear  the  songs  of 
the  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects 
again  ? 

And  are  you  not  glad  that  you  can 
sing  and  shout  to  show  how  happy  you 
are  ? 


The  first  words  Willie  learned  were 
fan,  hat,  and  ring.  For  her  first  lesson 
her  teacher  gave  her  a  little  fan,  and 
then  spelled  f-a-n  in  her  hand.  She 
made  the  fan,  and  hat,  and  ring  and 
many  other  things  in  paper  and  clay, 
and  so  learned  many  names. 

She  likes  to  work  with  the  children 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  can  weave 
mats,  string  beads;  and  pin  pretty  pat- 
terns on  a  cushion  with  rings  and 
sticks.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  books 
with  raised  letters  which  blind  people 
use  ?  Little  Willie  is  already  learning 
to  read,  and  she  will  soon  talk,  too,  for 
a  wonderful  way  has  been  found  for 
teaching   those   whom   we   have  called 


Do  you  ever  think  of  the  children 
who  cannot  sing  and  shout  or  even 
speak,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears  are 
closed  to  all  these  beautiful  sights  and 
Bounds  ?  There  .ire  four  such  chil- 
dren now  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston.    Would 

you    like     to   know    little  Willie     Robin 
first,    whose    picture     you    see    on    this 

page  ?     Perhaps     ou  an    sui  prised  to 
■  that  Willi  i  I  ;   but   that  is 

her    name.       If    you       tiould     evei 

ber,  ihe  would  surelj   feel  of  your  face, 
and     hair,     and     dre        to     be<  ome 
tinted    with     .■><>.     and    then   she 
would  ■  1 1 r   name.     How  d 

think  she  would  do  it  r      W1>\   with    her 

Angers,  and  hei   tea  h  to  hei 

by     :  rd     in  hei   hand. 


dumb  to  speak.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  her  say  mamma  ?  I  think  her 
mother  must  be  happy  when  she  hears 
it. 


\ 


HELEN    KELLER-  shape    to   the    cat's   teeth.     You  must 

CANNOT  see  the   bright  faces  of  not  Pul1  awa>*   >'our  head   so-  for  k  is 

the   flowers   when    I    walk    in    the  truo  !     You    are    like    Puss>'    in    man>' 

garden,  but    I    know    they    are  all  thinSs-     Vour  tonSue   is   soft'  and  >'ou 

around    me,  because    I    have    touched  use    if    to   laP  UP  liquids.     You   never 

them  many  times  and   because   the  air  perspire   through    your    skin    as    other 

is  full   of  'their  fragrance.     Mother  has  animals  do.     When  your  body  is  heated, 

some    beautiful    lilies    now.     Can    you  the    moisture    passes    off    from    your 


hear  the  lily-bells  when  they   whisper 
together  very  softly  ?  " 

These  words  were  written  by  Helen 
Keller,    the    wonderful    child,    whose 


tongue.  That  is  why  you  always  run 
with  your  tongue  hanging  out  of  your 
mouth.  The  under  parts  of  your  feet 
are  padded,  like  the  cat's.     There  are 


heart  is  full  of  beauty  and  love,  al-  five  toes  on  your  forefeet,  and  five  on 
though  she,  too,  is  called  deaf,  dumb,  your  hind  feet.  The  two  middle  ones 
and  blind.  Hut  when  we  read  the  are  longest  and  equal.  The  fifth  toes 
charming  letters  she  writes,  and  the  of  your  hind  feet  never  touch  the 
beautiful  stories,  it  seems  as  if  she 
could  see  better  than  those  who  have 
eyes. 

She  is  now  eleven  years  old,  and 
has  learned  so  many  things  from 
talking  with  all  the  people  who 
come  to  see  her,  and  from  reading 
all  the  books  she  can  get,  that  she  is 
able  to  write  wonderful  compositions 
and  stories.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  read  what  she  wrote  once 
about  her  dog,  Lioness. 

Thi  1)     . 

Come  here,  Lioness,  I  have  many 

ge  things  to  tell  you  about 
yourself.  You  may  not  believe  it  all, 
but  it  is  true,  and  jou  must  be  still 
like  a  good  dog,  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say. 

course  you  know  that  you  be- 
long to  the  animal  kingdom.  You 
never  could  have  thought  you  were  a  ground.  Kach  toe  has  a  strong,  blunt 
plant  or  a  mineral,  and  everything  else  claw.  Hence  you  cannot  walk  as 
in  the  world  belongs  to  the  animal  noiselessly  as  the  kitty.  Your  claws 
kingdom.  You  have  a  backbone,  and  are  better  fitted  for  digging  and  hold- 
that  is  why  you  are  <  ailed  a  vertebrate  ;    ing. 

and  when  you  have  some  cunning  little        Yom  of    sight,   hearing,  and 

puppies,  you   will  feed  them   with   milk,    smell  are   very  perfect,  but  your  sens, 

her  mammals  do,  and   that  is  why   of  taste  is  not  well  developed.      If  you 
the  a    put   you    in    the    class   are  hungry,  you  will  eat  things   which 

malia.     Tl  I.  .you   know    are    not    good    at    all.      You  can   live   a 

perfectly  well   that  you   like   raw   meat    longtime  without  food   oi  drink.      \nu 

r  than  anything  else  ;  and  animals    have  r<  in  all   countries.      Whei- 

that  eat  raw  i  vorous.  r  th<  re  is  a  man,  the  dog  Is  his  best 

How    many  feet    have    you  ?     Can't    friend.      STou  love   people    nun  h    I 

:  four?    See,   her  ir  than  the  place  where  you  live;  but  l 

ii  afraid,  dear,  you  dislike  i  its      Itfou 


I        : 

EDITH    THOMAS. 
TW    AST  winter  there  was  a  doll  show 
^)f     held  in   Boston  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Blind  Kindergarten.     There 
were  big  dolls  and  little  dolls;  dolls  in 
ball-dresses,   dolls    in    wedding-g 
dolls  in  long  baby-dresses,  and  dolls  in 
checked  aprons  in  the  district  school. 
One  doll  was  dressed  by  Mrs.  Cleveland 
in   a  piece  of    her    wedding-gown,   and 
another  was  sent  from  the  White  I 
by  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Most  of  them  were  so  line  that  1 
don't  think  any  little  girl  would  really 
care  to  play  with  them,  but  they  were 
pretty  on  show. 


KDITH     M.      TH 


hit  h    have 

da. 

road    an 

you  w  U>   1  in    swiftly        Vour  | 

i    •  •   •  ilai  hi 


turn  round  many  times  before  you  lie 

down.      < '.in    you     tell     me    why  f 

up  your  ears,  and  bar!    at  the 

id  l  an  roi 
•  ii  ii  a  brave  and  faithful  d< 

■ 


But  the  dearest  of  all  was  the  doll 
dressed  by  Kdith  Thomas,  whose  fingers 
work  as  skilfully  as  if  her  eyes  could 
guide  them.  She  is  a  very  busy  little 
girl,  and  some  of  hei  work  was  sent 
across  the  sea  to  the  great  Paris  Expo 
sition.  I  wonder  if  you  can  net  a  doll's 
hammock,    with    your    two    go.nl    eyes 

She  is  in  the  School  foi  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  and  was  very  happy  when 

She  found  she  was  t0  have  B  room  mate. 
But,  alas,  she  was  fond  of  early  rising. 
She  cannot  see  a  clock,  von  know,  noi 
hear  one  strike,  nor  hear  a  rising-bell ; 
she  to  know  when  ii  is  time  to 
P? 

She  disturbed  her  companion  SO  much 

by  hei  early  hours  that  they  were  to  be 

iicd.      Bui    Kdith  begged  foi   the 

child  nd  promised  to  wait  till 

ihe  wa     i  ailed.    «  so   you   think  how 

|        meone  i    me    to  her 

.  I.  c  I  I  in  hei  hand.      She 

1      elf,  and  she  I 

and     help    tO    turn     and 

he  <  an  wa 
p,    iini   in  ii .    bed 
think     he  rau 

.in-  I.  ii t.    ( »nc  e  whi 

ed    m  ithei  i  hild'a  doll 
e    t, 


told  her  teacher  many  times  of  her 
grief.  But  suddenly  she  thought  of 
something  better  than  to  speak  her 
sorrow,  and  ran  to  her  room  to  get  her 
favorite  doll,  which  she  carried  to  the 
little  girl  to  replace  the  one  that  was 
broken. 

The  first  time  she  was  token  to  church  J 
she  was  so  glad  that  she  ran  about  the 
house  telling  with  her  fingers  where  she 
was  going.  This  is  what  she  said: 
"  Edith  put  on  best  dress  and  go  to 
church  after  make  bed  and  fix  room 
nice."  She  tied  up  her  penny  in  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief,  that  she 
might  not  lose  it,  and  ran  along  the 
street  in  great  excitement.  But  in  church 
she  kept  perfectly  still. 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 

TfcJKRE  is  Helen  Keller's  story  about 
l^y     Tommy  Stringer  which  was  writ- 
ten   for   the    Daily    Witness    of 
Montreal. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
a  dear  little  boy  who  does  not  know 
how  to  be  joyful,  because  he  cannot 
hear,  or  speak,  or  see.  His  name  is 
Tommy,  and  he  is  only  five  years  old. 
His  home  is  near  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
The  light  went  out  of  the  poor  little 
boy's  eyes  and  the  sound  went  out 
of  his  ears  when  he  was  a  very  small 
infant,  because  he  was  very  sick  indeed 
and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not 
sad  to  think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle 
mother  to  love  and  kiss  her  little  child  ? 
Can  you  imagine  how  sad,  and  lonely, 
and  still  little  Tommy's  days  are  ?  I 
do  not  think  you  can.  Hut  I  know  you 
would  like  to  help  make  your  new 
friend  happy  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  do  it.  You  can  save  the  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy 
candy  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
so  that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the 
kindergarten  and  get  a  kind  lady  to 
teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be  sad 
any  more,  for  he  will  have  other  chil- 
dren to  play  with  him  and  talk   to  him. 


^Boston  gfofflgrrijit 

1M82. 

Mr  M    NiiAjfTi"*   will  ip*nd  the  orttofnagt 
I  week  »t  »  convention  of  American  loel 
Mind  nt  Brantford,  OnUrl 

of  Mr. 
Ana* 

ifftlmiiv  do 
ienrr  I  :<•• 


DOT'S    LETTER    DRAWER. 

Dear  Children  : — On  Froebel's 
birthday,  April  21,  I  went  out  to  the 
Blind  Kindergarten.  I  heard  the 
little  sightless  children  sing  of  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  blue  sky,  all  the 
beauties  of  spring  which  they  do  not 
see.  But  I  am  sure  they  feel  the  joy 
of  it  all,  for  it  sounded  in  their  sweet 
voices.  I  saw  there  Edith  Thomas 
and  Helen  Keller,  and  dear  little 
Willie  Robin,  and  I  heard  Helen 
Keller  speak.  It  was  not  easy  to 
understand  her,  but  her  voice  was 
sweet.  And  why  do  you  think  she 
spoke  ? 

Why,  she  told  the  people  about 
little  five-year-old  Tommy  Stringen 
who  has  recently  come  to  the  Kindergarten.     Helen  has  undertaken  to  raise 
money  to  educate  this  little  boy. 

It  was  belter  than  any  sermon  to  hear  her  speak  of  this  beautiful  world,  and 
beg  that  the  key  to  it  might  be  given  to  Tommy.  The  key  is  language.  You 
see  the  child,  who  is  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  must  have  a  teacher  all  for  him- 
self, to  explain  things  to  him  and  help  him  to  use  the  finger  language.  Then 
good  Dr.  Hale,  whose  picture  you  see  on  this  page,  held  Tommy  in  his  arms  so 
that  everyone  could  see  him,  and  asked  for  the  money  to  give  him  a  home  and 
a  teacher. 

Dot  wishes  that  The  Child's  Hour  could  help  to  educate  Tommy.  Would 
you  like  to  be  eyes  for  the  blind  ?  If  you  give  ever  so  little,  it  will  help  to  give 
light  to  these  children  who  would  be  in  darkness,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  teachers 
for  them.  If  you  wish  to  be  a  light-bearer  to  Tommy,  will  you  not  send  your 
offering  to  Dot  ?  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  herself  next 
week,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  know  more  about  Tommy,  and  will  wish  to 
do  something  for  him. 

Sister   Lou. 
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THE  HONORARY  DECREES. 

Prominent  Men  to  Whom  Harvard  Gives  New 
Titles. 

gentlemen  can  now  add  new  titles  to 
their  names,  llarvar  1  College  bavins:  conferred 
anon  four  Uie  honorary  degree  of  LL.  IX,  upon 

■  honorary  decree  of  D,  D.,  and  upon  four 
the  honorary  degree  ol  A.  .M. 

Michiu-I   An:isno«,  A.  M. 

Tim  son-in-law   ol    the    late     I  >r.     >amuel    G. 

ol   thai    philanthropic 

physician  a-*  Superintendent  ol    the  Perkius  in- 

tUmtton  tot  the  Blind.whioh  Dr.  Howe  founded, 

lias  accomplish -d  much    tfood 

for  attlicte  i  humanity.    Mr.  Anagnod  ia  a  Greek 

n  In.  Howe  met  in  Athena  in 

lion  lie  went  out  to  aid  the  i !retan&  The 

boston  imv  uclan  like  i  this  (ireek  friend  so  well 

invito     him     to     America.      In     duo 

he      won      tlio      hi   iii     ot       Miss   Julia 

ho    married     in     L870,    anil 

lie  his  extraordinary  practi- 

and  tin) 

.  mi.  for  H  men    he    h  is 

ictty.    No  man,  not  e\  ■  u  I  >r 
ilf,  in    Ins   lat  :r   yars,  was 

.    u nh  nil   tii  aching, 

.:    and   ironeral    administration 
Anagn  attainment 

i  iclout   literature   ol    his 

■  ;      the 

whfoli 

II  ■    is     also 

:  i      Hi" 

lie  .is    and 

Hon.     U 

■  I    that 
i  that  uat 

<  much. 
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THDHSDAY,    JUNE    30.    1892. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  May  1  to  June  20.  1292: 

NEW   triLIilSO   FUND. 

£25.00 

1        I 

VJlJ.Pa. 60.00 

Fair   be.d    by    little' glrta  at  2d  Mt.  Vernon 

75.00 

Fair  held    by  children  at  Mrs.  D.  Mcintosh'*, 

a  31.45 



6.00 

w 25.00 

Joteph  1                          the  Misses  Glorer 600.00 
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100.00 
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trees.  lie  tried  his  best  to  peep  in  throngh 
the  clump  of  trees  shading  the  east  windows, 
but  all  the  children,  with  a  large  audience, 
were  gathered  inside  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  listen  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
fifty-ninth  turru. 

The  exercises  were  held  In  the  hall,  above 
whose  doorway  is  the  motto:  "Thoy  serve 
God  best  who  serve  His  creatures."  Here 
the  placid-faced,  sightless  beggar,  Homer, 
with  the  poet  of  blindness,  Milton,  look 
down  on  the  visitor,  while  a  pipe  organ  and 
piano  give  a  decidedly  musical  look  to  the 
room.  First  on  the  programme  was  the 
"Poet  and  Peasant  Overture,"  played  by  tho 
institute  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Bandmaster  Kellar. 

Tho  overturo  was  given  a  very  inspiriting 
interpretation  by  tho  sixteen  members  of  the 
band.  Music  nt  tbo  institute  is  carried  to  a 
high  6tage  of  development. 

"A  career  of  music,"  says  Principal  Allen, 
"offers  a  more  placid  lifo  than  one  of  making 
brooms,  for  instance.  Hence  it  is  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  all  the  young  blind  essay  mu- 
sic; partly  because  it  affords  them  pleasure, 
but  chiefly  because  It  means  bread  and  butter. 
It  is  true  that  waut  of  sight  leads  many  into 
music  who,  had  they  kept  their  sight,  would 
not  have  thought  of  it  as  a  profession,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  bliudness  brings  with  it  any 
compensation  in  tho  way  of  added  musical 
ability.  However  oven  a  small  proficiency 
in  music,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  street  or 
the  saloon,  must  help  our  pupils  to  live  more 
bravely  and  happily.  And  wo  aro  anxious 
that  all  should  learn  to  play  at  least  a  little." 

Music  is  taught  not  by  tune,  but  in  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  way  by  means  of  the 
Braillo  method  of  notation,  which  employs 
the  raised  point.  Rudimentary  instruction 
begins  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  singing 
class  into  which  all  the  pupils  are  gathered. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  tho  pupils  who  show 
sufficient  musical  ability  enter  the  piano 
department  and  are  sfeWlily  advanced  accord- 
ing to  merit. 

Public  concerts  aro  given  from  timo  to 
time,  at  which  tho  soloisti  from  tho  musical 
department  of  tho  institute  aro  accompanied 
by  tho  Gcrmania  Orchestra.  A  high  standard 
of  music  is  attained  by  tho  study  of  composi- 
tions by  classical  composers,  such  as  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Moscheles  and  Beethoven. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  programme  yes- 
terday attested  to  the  wisdom  of   drinking  at  I 
the  pure  classic  springs  tho  inspiration  need-  ' 
ful  for  tho  truo  musician.     Eingleben's  clari- 
net solo,  "Polonnaiso  Brilliante,"  was  given 
by  Harry  Schatto  with   marked  musical   re- 
finement.    Tho  slowo$  and   more   reposefr.l 
measures    ho    played    with    great    delicacy, 
gliding  into    tho   more    brilliant   and   rapid 
movements  of   tho  polonnaiso  with  a  sparkle 
and  dasfa  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  composition, 
"Tarantella,"   by  S.  B.  Mills,   was  played 
I     Kookc   Loorais.     Tho  whirling   Italian 
dance  d  with  ■  volubility  of   lin- 

gi  r  and  a  connected  equality    of   touch   that 
told  Of  long  hours  of  Mtient    practice    united 
tivo  talent  on   tho   part    of    tho   blind 
I  pianist. 

A  oboras,  "Gloria  In  Exoelsls/'by  D 
Wood,  was  ■  cond noted  by  tbi 
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marched  upon  the  platform,  winding  iii 
and  out,  forming  circles   ai  to  tho 

lively  strains  of  the  Dude's  March.  The  ex- 
ercises pro;-  !  of  a  uuiuber  of  move- 
ments worked  in  different  time.  To  the 
favorite   Sullivan   music   of  tho  "Pirates  of 

nee  "and  "Mikado,"  little  arms  waved 
islet  and  black  hoops  tinkling  with 
merry    bells    in  -  t ions,    and 

happy  faces  peeped  through,  above  and  around 
them.  The  cradle  movement  to  the  lullaby 
from  "  Erminie"  was  a  very  sweet   lilt.. 

.  worked  slowly  ..  >wly,  until 

the  supposititious  baby  was  n   the 

cradle  stopped.  Louis  Smith  gave  an  excellent 
exercise  with  Indian  clubs 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  programme  was 
three  kindergarten  games  played  by  a  num- 
ber of  little  girls.  The  march  was  led  by 
John  and  Nellie  Donnelly.  In  "Wake 
the  Sunshine,"  tho  children  represented  tho 
first  call  of  tho  sunshine  to  littlo  folks  to  be 
up.  The  "Garden  Beds"  showed  rows  of 
littlo  heads,  rather  little  flowers,  sleeping 
uutil  the  small  gardcucr,  who,  though  sight- 
less, knew  his  plants,  watered  them  with  his 
6prinkliug  can  until  the  flowers  wero  all 
standing  upright,  fresh  audgay.  Then  camo 
the  littlo  bees  sipping  the  honey  with  a  great 
bustle  and  buzz.  The  two  blind  littlo  bees 
d  id  their  work  very  bravely  and  gracefully. 

The  "Seasons"  was  the  last  game,  intended 
to  show  the  different  changes  of  tho  year. 
Winter  was  very  brightly  given.  Tho  little 
fellow  who  personated  Jack  Frost  on  being 
congratulated  on  his  excellent  work  said, 
rather  dejectedly,  "Oh,  but  I  didn't  have 
nearly  enough  snow  to  go  'round." 

A  very  interesting  reading  from  the  Braille 
cards  was  given  by  Louie  Lukey.    Little 
Lukey  read  in  a  fluent  aud  highly  entertain- 
ing  way   of   tho   reappearance   of    Kip    Van 
Winkle. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  three  scholars 
who  havo  completed  the  entire  courso  of 
training  which  tho  Institute  undertakes  to 
furnish.     Matilda    Schaefer  a    di- 

ploma from  the  literature  department,  which 
includes  in  its  course  about  the  same  sal 
taught   in   the   public  schools,  with  i-: 

ice  to  the correel  use  of  English.     An 
ider  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion   may  be  gained   from  the  statement 
geometry,     arithmetic,     physiology,     1 
ture.  history,    physical   geography,    rcadiug, 

langAgc,  writing  and  composition  are 
ainonV  tho  branches  studied  during 
the  jfca;-  bj  meanfl  of  the  tangible 
point.?  Levi  Sooko  Loomis  was  awarded  ■ 
diploma  in  music  and  tuning  and  Elmer  E. 
Fetter  in  tuning.  Mr.  Allan  in  speaking  of 
the  tuning  department  told  of  "an  ambitious 
e.u-  <t  r i  \ .  i .  consoJoos  of  Innate  ability,  per« 
baps,  but  surely  ignorant  of  what  hi 
talking  about,  who  called  at  the  Instltntic 
long  ago  and  asked  permission  to  recoivo 
in     piano     tuning,     iayin|      that    ho 

thought    he   could    learn    enough  In   three 
him  to  Improve  upon  b.> 
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were  the  work  of  Annie  Eoche,  and  are  in- J 
tended  for  the  World's  Fair.  Ltllie  Randall 
exhibits  a  nicely  embroidered  table  cover. 
Embroidery  is  an  experiment  introduced  by 
Miss  Yergor.  The  pattern  is  first  outlined 
in  thread  by  her  and  followed  with  silk  and 
crewels  by  the  blind  pupils.  A  table  was 
covered  with  undergarments  finished  with 
tucks  and  embroidery.  The  girls  have  learned 
to  sew  on  the  machine  with  wonderful  skill. 
In  contrast  to  the  machine-sewed  work  is  a 
fine  white  apron  hand-made  by  Miss  Gerety. 

The  work  has  been  so  successful  that  dress- 
making forms  a  part  of  the  training.  Among 
the  best  dresses  are  a  plaid  gingham  by  Vir- 
ginia Carlin ;  gowns  by  Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 
Cluvin  and  S.  Kendal,  and  auothercut,  fitted 
and  sewed  entirely  by  Julia  Donata.  Dainty 
shoulder  capes  in  wool  were  hung  in  a 
pretty  row  of  pinks,  blues,  whites  and  darker 
shades. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  surmounted 
with  a  huge  glass  bowl  of  ferns,  was  a  table 
filled  with  fancy  articles  of  all  descriptions, 
dressing  slippers,  sachet  bags,  socks,  paper 
flowers  and  pincushions,  all  fashioned  by 
fingers  of  the  industrious  and  patient  work- 
ers in  the  institution. 

The  triumphs  of  the  cooking  class  wero 
6et  forth  by  a  big  cocoanut  layer  cake.  To 
show  that  all  its  beauty  was  not  in  the  white 
covering  a  slice  was  cut  out  lrom  the  cylinder 
of  sweetness  affordiug  a  good  view  at  the 
appetizing  middle  sections.  A  big  lemon  pie 
reposed  beside  the  cake. 

The  boys'  side  of  industrial  training  is  not 
neglected.  Tool  chests  and  tools  they  have 
made  were  shown  in  this  room.  Judging 
from  the  results  of  yesterday  the  institution 
is  doing  noble  service  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  to  a  livelihood;  in  winning  them 
from  indolence  to  the  ways  of  energy  and 
business  ability,  that  they  may  no  longer  be 
burdens  but  blessings.  Principal  Allen  said 
yesterday:  "People  call  the  results  wonder- 
ful. We  say 'hard  work.'  They  mean  four 
times  a?  hard  work  as  with  seeing  children. 
If  we  could  have  the  child  in  the  kinder- 
garten at  6  her  work  would  bo  characterized 
by  much  less  difficulty.  When  we  can  have 
the  young  blind  to  tend,  the  education  will 
advance  by  a  long  stride." 
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WHEN     I     WAS    YOUR    ACxE. 


By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


[Begun  in  the  January  number.] 

Chapter  VIII. 

OUR    TEACHERS. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  had  so  many  teachers. 
No  doubt  it  was  partly  because  we  were  very 
troublesome  children.  But  I  think  it  was  also 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  father  was  con- 
stantly overrun  by  needy  foreigners  seeking  em- 
ployment. He  was  a  philanthropist  ;  he  had 
been  abroad,  and  spoke  foreign  languages.  That 
was  enough!  His  office  was  besieged  by  "all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages," — all,  as  a  rule, 
hungry.  Greeks,  Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
occasionally  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman, 
though  these  last  were  rare.  Many  of  them 
were  political  exiles.  Sometimes  they  brought 
letters  from  friends  in  Europe,  sometimes  not. 

Our  father's  heart  never  failed  to  respond 
to  any  appeal  of  this  kind,  when  the  applicant 
really  wanted  work;  for  sturdy  beggars  he  had 
DO  mercy.  So  it  sometimes  happened  that,  while 
waiting  for  something  else  to  turn  up,  the  exile 
of  the  day  would  be  set  to  teaching  us,  partly 
to  give  him  employment,  partly  also  by  way  of 
finding  out  what  he  knew  and  was  fit  for.  In 
this  way  did  Professor  Feaster  (this  may  not  be 
the  correct  spelling,  but  it  was  our  way,  and 
suited  him  well)  <  ame  to  be  our  tutor  for  a  tunc. 
He  was  a  very  rtOUt  man.  so  stout  lli.it  we  <  onsid- 
cred  him  a  second  Daniel  Lambert.  He  may 
have  been  an  ex<  client  teacher,  but  almost  my 
only  recollection  of  him  is  that  he  made  the 
mo>t  enchanting  little  paper  houses,  with  green 
doors  and  bl  opened  and  shut.     I  [e 

painted  the  inside  of  the  hot 

ere  patterns  on  the 

floor,  like  mosaic-work, —  and  the  onl)  draw- 
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ter.  Flossy  was  at  once  his  delight  and  his  ter- 
ror. She  was  so  bright,  so  original,  so  —  alas !  so 
impish.  She  used  to  climb  up  on  his  back,  lean 
over  his  shoulder,  and  pull  out  his  watch  to  see 
if  the  lesson  hour  were  over.  To  be  sure,  she 
was  only  eight  at  this  time,  and  possibly  the 
scenes  from  "  Wilhelm  Tell  "  which  he  loved  to 
declaim  with  republican  fervor  may  have  been 
rather  beyond  her  infant  comprehension. 

One  day  Flossy  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
Professor  should  take  her  way  about  something 
—  I  quite  forget  what  —  rather  than  his  own. 
She  set  herself  deliberately  against  him, — L.ree 
feet  to  six  !  — and  declared  that  he  should  do  as 
she  said.  The  poor  Professor  looked  down  on 
this  fiery  pygmy  with  eyes  that  sparkled  through 
his  gold-bowed  spectacles.  "  I  haf  refused,"  he 
cried  in  desperation,  "  to  opey  ze  Emperor  of 
Austria,  meess  !    Do  you  sink  I  will  opeyjtw/  ?  " 

Then  there  was  Madame  M ,  a  Danish 

lady,  very  worthy,  very  accomplished,  and  — 
ugly  enough  to  frighten  all  knowledge  out  of  a 
child's  head.  She  was  my  childish  ideal  of  per- 
sonal uncomeliness,  yet  she  was  most  good  and 
kind. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  before  she  be- 
gan to  teach  she  had  wished  to  become  a  lec- 
turer. She  had  a  lecture  all  ready;  it  began 
with  a  poetical  outburst,  as  follows: 

I  am  a  Dane  !   I  am  a  Dane  ! 

I  a  111  not  ashamed  of  the  royal  name  ! 

lint   we   never   heard   of  its   being  delivered.      I 

find  this  mention  of  Madame  M in  a  letter 

from  our  mother  to  her  sister  : 

I  '-mi  li  w an  \ ery  ugly, 

lint  remarkably  instructive. 

I 'i  iwing,  painting,  French  and  German, 
•  •-'."!  k  of  all  descriptions, 

\\  i'li  geography  and  grammai . 

She  H  ill  ti     1  li    l-i    \ei  \    little, 
And   1      1      upei  i"i    pel  son. 

I  remembi  1  ome  ol  the  fan<  >  work.  There 
wo-  pink  wot  1,, 1  roses,  verj  wonderful,  realrj 

not    at    all    like    the    common    roses   one   sees    in 

I      I   wound    the   worsted    round   and 

round,   pit. lib,   and    then  you  ran  your  nee 

die   down    through     the    petal    and    pulled    it    a 

linle ;  tin  p, ,  ,,n  ,,|  intelligent  e  will 

1      e  petal   with   a    dent 
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Helen  Keller. 

If  there  are  any  individuals  of  whom  TiN 
might  be  said  that  it  were  better  for  them 
never  to  have  been  born,  it  would  seem  to 
be  those  unfortunates  who  are  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speech.  Cut  off  so  en- 
tirely as  they  are  from  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  "  sitting  in  darkness,  fast 
bound  in  misery  and  iron,"  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  death  were  the  most 
merciful  portion  for  them.  How  much 
wiser,  however,  is  the  spirit  which  deter- 
mines to  open  the  world  to  these  afflicted 
ones,  instead  of  merely  classing  them  among 
the  waste  of  existence,  is  shown  by  the 
work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  the  founder  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 
Of  this  grea1-.  educator  and  philanthropist, 
whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic in  connection  with  what  he  did  for  Laura 
Bridgraan,  it  may  only  be  said  that  the  world 
is  his  debtor,  for  he  has  literally  unsealed 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  The  greatest  triumph,  however, 
of  his  teachings  as  practised  in  the  Perkins 
Institute,  is  shown  forth  in  the  case  of  little 
Helen  Keller,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard 
a  little,  and  of  whom  the  readers  of  the 
Housekeeper's  Weekly  might  perhaps  like 
to  hear  more. 

Helen  is  considered  by  those  who  have 
known  her  to  tie  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
She  is  a  little  Alabama  girl,  who  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months  lost  both  hearing  and 
sight  from  the  effects  of  a  serious  illness, 
and  of  course  was  unable  to  learn  to  talk 
either,  since  her  ears  were  closed  to  all  out- 
side sounds.  When  seven  years  old  she 
was  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  most  devoted  and 
capable  lady,  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  con- 
tinued to  teach  her  ever  since.  Helen  is 
now  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  is  a 
moral  and  mental  phenomenon.  She  was  of 
course  taught  to  read  with  the  raised  let- 
ters, in  the  usual  manner,  aud  all  her  lessons 
were  learned  in  this  way.     Her  aptitude  at 

learning  is  simply  marvelous.  Her  am- 
bition knows  no  bounds,  her  faith  in  her  own 
ability  is  unlimited,  and  her  memory  is 
considered  remarkable.  Nothing  is  too 
difficult  for  her ;  obstacles  seem  simply  to 
spur  her  on  to  greater  effort.  Foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  geography  and  composition 
are  her  favorite  studies.  Strangely  enough, 
her  strongest  characteristic  is  an  accuracy 
in  spelling,  wiiting,  punctuation,  choice  of 
words,  etc.,  which  children  endowed  with 
all  the  senses  might  envy.  She  has  even 
been  taught  to  play  on  the  piano,  knowing 
all  the  keys  by  touch,  and  "  hears  "  music 
after  her  own  fashion,  by  recognizing  the 
vibrations  of  the  notes  in  the  air  and  on 
the  floor. 

Nor  is  any  of  this  knowledge  of  little 
Helen's  parrot-learning.  Her  intelligence 
might  almost  be  termed  unnatural,  were  it 
not  that  she  enjoys  the  best  of  health,  and 
Bheis  sympathetic  and  sensitive  to  an,  un- 
common degree.  Her  reasoniug  powers,  her 
imagination  and  her  power  of  description 
air  shown  in  her  letters,  stories,  etc.,  com- 
position being  one  of  her  chief  delights. 
Ber  literary  style,  formed  of  course  chiefly 
from  the  number  of  books  she  has  read,  has 
an  originality  and  charm  of  her  own.  Here 
is  a  paragraph  from  one  of  her  letters: 

The  country  was  lovely.  The  pear,  peach  and 
trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  the  .sir  was 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  growing  things.  As  we 
rode  along  we  could  sec  the  forest  monarchs  bend 
theli  proud  forms  to  listen  to  the  little  children  of 
the  woodlands  whispering  their  secrets.  The  ane 
in..,,,  the  wild  violet,  the  hepatica,  and  the  funny 
in  led  up  ferns  all  peeped  at  us  from  beneath 
their  bron  n  leaves 

Reading  this  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  writer  wos  blind,  and  for  her  word  pic- 
turing  drew  on  her  imagination  and  her 
memory  of  what  sh(>  had  read. 

1  Dtll  about  two  years  ago    Helen    was   un- 

able  to  express  heraell  save  by  the  sign  lan- 

"i  ii"'    lingers.     A    recountal  of  Ihe 

1     little    Norwegian    girl,   who 

leaf,    dumb  and  blind,    in    learning  to 


others  were  making.  Sometimes,  years  and 
years  ne   would   find  two  or  three  of 

them  between  the  leaves  of  an  old  volume 
oi  Punchy  or  some  other  book;  and  instantly 

would  rise  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the  figure 
Of  Madame  M ,  with  scarlet  face  and  dark- 
green  dre>>.  and  a  very  remarkable  nose. 

Floss)  reminds  me  that  she  always  smelt  of 
peppermint.  So  she  did.  poor  lady!  and  proba- 
bly took  it  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Then  there  was  the  wax  fruit:     You  young 
people  <>f  sophisticated  To-day,  who  make  such 
things  of  real  beauty  with  your  skilful,  kindergar- 
ten-trained fingers,  what  would  you  say  to  the 
wax  fruit  and  Mowers  of  our  childhood  ?      Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  them. 
We    bought    wax    at    the    apothecary's,    white 
wax,  in  round  Sat  cakes,  pleasant  to   nibble, 
and  altogether  gratifying.     Wax,  ami  chrome- 
yellow  and  carmine,  the  colors  in  powder.     We 
put  the  wax  in  a  pipkin  (I  always  say  pipkin 
when    I    have  a  chance,   because   it    is   such   a 
charming  word,  but  if  my  readers  prefer  sauce- 
pan, let  them  have  it,  by  all  means:)  —  we  put 
it,   I    say,  in   a   pipkin,  and  melted  it.      For  a 
pleasure  wholly  without  alloy,  I  can  recommend 
the  poking  and   punching  of  half-melted   wax. 
Then,    when    it    was    ready,    we   stirred    in    the 
yellow  powder,  which  produced  a  fine  Bartlett 
color.      Then    we    poured    the    mixture  —  oh. 
joy:  —  into  the  two  pear-  or  peach-shaped  halves 
of  the  placer    mold,  and    clapped  them 
ther;    and    when   the   pear  or  peach    was  cool 
and    dry,   we    took    a    camel's  hair    brush    and 
painted  a  carmine  cheek  on  one  side.    1  do  not 
say  that  this  was  art,  or  advancement  of  culture; 
not  say  that  its  results  were  anything  but 
hideous  and  abnormal ;  but  I  do  maintain  that 
it  was  a  delightful  and  enchanting  amusement. 
And  if  there  were  a  point  of  rapture  beyond 
this,    it    was   the   coloring  of  melted   wax   to  a 
delicate  rose-hue,  and  dipping    into  it  a  dear 
little   spaddle   (which,    be    it   explained    to   the 
rant,  is  a  Hat  disk  with  a  handle  to  it),  and 
taking  out  liquid   rose-petals,  which  hardened 
in  a  few  minutes  and  were   rolled  delicately  oil' 
with   the  finger.      When  one  had  enough  (say, 
rather,    when     one    could    tear     oneself    away 
the    magic  pipkin),    one    put    the    p 
her,   and  there  you    had   a   rose  that    was 
like  Dothio  irth. 

I,   were    wax    (lower-,   so   much    more 
dim  some  things  • 

u  ties 
t"  thi  i  ?    Why  do  not  people 

■  the  Bo 

I  re   not    there 

forlorn  and  dilap 

plen- 

into  tome 

dim   lum  from   who  e  i  ornen   the) 

•   '  -ill  boy  ot  tin-  id. 

D  ;      ibeit, 
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■   .11  .,i 

■ 

■  lined  to  think, 


from  our  mother.  He  was  a  very  French  French- 
man, with  blond  mustache  and  imperial  waxed 
a  la  Louis  Napoleon,  and  a  military  carriage. 
He  had  been  a  soldier,  and  taught  fenci: 
well  as  French,  though  not  to  us.  This  unhappy 
gentleman  hail  married  a  Smymiot  woman, 
out  of  gratitude  to  her  family,  who  had  rescued 
him  from  some  pressing  danger.  Apparently 
he  did  them  a  great  service  by  marrying  the 
young  woman  and  taking  her  away,  for  she 
had  a  violent  temper  —  was.  in  short,  a  perfect 
vixen.  The  evils  of  this  were  perhaps  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  speak  French, 
while  her  husband  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
native  Greek.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  this 
singular  couple,  in  their  disputes,  which  unfor- 
tunately were  many,  used  often  to  come  and  ask 
our  father  to  act  as  interpreter  between  them. 

Monsieur  X himself  was  a  kind  man,  and  a 

very  good  teacher. 

There  is  a  tale  told  of  a  christening  feast 
which  he  gave  in  honor  of  Candide,  his  eld- 
est child.  Julia  and  Flossy  were  invited,  and 
the  governess  of  the  time,  whoever  she  was. 
The  company  went  in  two  hacks  to  the  priest's 
house,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed; on  the  way  the  rival  hackmen  fell  out. 
and  jeered  at  each  other,  and,  whipping  up 
their  lean  horses,  made  frantic  efforts  each  to 
obtain    the    front    rank    in   the   small    cortege. 

Whereupon  Monsieur  X ,  very  angry  at  this 

infringement  of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion, 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  shrieked 
to  his  hackmen  • 

•  1  irts  or  sekind,  vich  you  bleece  !  "  which 
delighted  the  children  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the   entertainment. 

There  was  poor  Miss  R ,  whom  I  re- 
call with  mingled  dislike  and  compassion.  She 
must  have  been  very  young,  and  she  had  about 
as  much  idea  of  managing  children  (we  required 
a  great  deal  of  managing)  as  a  tree  might 
have.  Her  own  idea  of  discipline  was  to  give 
US  ••misdemeanors,"  which  in  ordinary  speech 
were  ''black  marks."  What  is  it  1  near  her  say 
in    the    monotonous    singsong    voice   which    al 

ways  exasperated    us?  —  "Doctor,  I. aura    has 

had  fourteen  misdemeanors!"  Then  lama 
was  put  to  bed,  no  doubt  \  cry  properl)  ;  but 
she  has  always  felt  that  she  need  not  have 
had  the  "misdemeanors,"   if  the   teaching   had 

been  a  little  different.      Miss  R it  was  who 

took    away    the  .  e  c  up  ;    therefore    I    am 

aware  that  I  cannot  think  of  her  with  clear 
and  unprejudiced  mind.     Put  she-  must  have 

ha- 1   s.nr  tunes  with   us,  poor  thing  '     I  I  an   (lis 

tinctly   remember    Mossy   urging   Harry,  with 
zeal,   not    to   recite  his    geography    le 

I    cannot    imagine  why.      Miss    R 

often  io<  ked  in  the  junk  with  us.    Thai  remind 
me  thai  I  promi  led  t"  des<  ribe  die  junk.     Bui 
how     hill    I    pi-  ture   thai   perennial    fount    of 
haped,  oi  rathi  i   il   was 
like  a   longitudinal     li<  e  <  ul   out   ol 

•  i     nifj    the  hundred  fold ; 

i "it    fit,  up  and  down  th  nth   iron 

m    front    lo    hold    iii)    i.  two 

lid    p. Milt    It    led  —   '  Ii.im- 

the  junk  '     \ 

ild  be  filled  with  n 
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a,  and  she  I 
.    must   Warn    to    speak    i 
Miss  Sarah  I'ull,  ,  r  in  the  celebra- 

ted Horace  Mann  -  :    Deaf  Children 

i  to  tench   lit  Ion.  wi, 
It  institution   to 
d  I  write.     So  apl  a  pupil  a 
that  within  -i\  weeks  -he  was  able  to 
distinctly — an  end  which   the 
]>il  takes  several  years  to  accomplisi 
m  articulates   us  pUi 
Helen.     The  chi 
ly,  and  her  delight  al  bi 

ided.     ■•  I  am  not  dumb  o 

■  ul   exolamation    when   si 

Brat  able  to  mike  her  utterances  intell 

"  I  ir,"   i>he  wn  te    I 

>peak  to  in v  precious  little  sisUr.      \| 
I  ii « < f    understand  me  when    I    - 
with  my  lingers,  bul  now  the  will  sit  in  my 
lap,  ami    [will  tell  her  many  thing 
her.  ami  we  shall  lie  SO  bappj    togethl 

Helen  is  as  remarkable  a  child 
from  a  moral  and  spiritual  point 
in  other  respects,     shut  oil'  from  the  i 
by  her  afflictions 

would    seem   that   shi  been  kepi 

••  unspotted  from  the  world."  t\r  tin.-. 
studied  hei  |<  dare  thai 

absolutely  wiih.uu  any  moral 
it  is  possible  for  mortal  obild  to 
instincts  Beem  as  natural  lo   her 
ones  are  to  most  of  us.     Miss  Sullirau  - 
in  an  interesting  report  on  Helen-  relij 
instruction  : 

••  she  is  utterly  ignorant  ..t  the  prevail. 
inn  power  of  evil  in  the  world,  nor  i*  the 
slightest  tendeney  toward  it  t..  he  found  in 
her.  She  is  bo  absolutely  free  from  it  that 
the  strongest  theological  microscope  would 
tail  to  discern  an  atom  of  perrerseness  in 
her  moral  constitution."  She  loves  the 
whole  world,  is  obedient  and  affectionate 
towards  everyone,  ami  might  stand  »« 
a  type  of  '•  the  little  fair  soul  that  knew  n# 
sin.'' 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  study  this  height  el' 
moral  development,  •■  unlearned  in  any 
school,"  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to 
Hare   t h «•  spiritual   growth    whic-h    would     af 

itself  spring  up  in  this  imprisoned  soul.  So 
thought    her    teaohen,    and    consequently 

Helen  was  kept  in  ignorance  ol  t  he  doctrine* 
of  religion,  in  order  to  discover  whether  r>r 
nut  (he  idea  of  a   divine  being   is  innate,  and 

to  ascertain   the  result-  of  "  baring  one  of 

itesl  and  most  brilliant  minds  try  to 
BYOlve  the  light  <f  religious  ideas  from 
within  instead  Of  from  without,  and  form    il« 

conceptions  of  deity  and   divine  attributes 

in  perfect  free 'lorn  Ii  ,.m  external  in 'In.  | 

To  this  system  Helen-  parents  raised  no 

objection,  but  the   acute   intellect    and    eager 

ouriosity  of  the  child  a  ttisfled  with 

the    e\a-ive    answers    which    Mis-    Sullhan 

gave  her  in  answer  to  her  questions,  "  w  here 

did  1  OOme  from?"  and.  "  Where  am  I  going 
when   I    die  '"       I  he    mOM    e\  plaual  i..n    \wis 

denied  her  the  faster  the    questions  i1 

until  finally,  eboul  i  S  a  r.latn  • 

told  her  thai  God  WM,  thai  he  had  niadr 
her,  dial  he  WM  DOI  father.  Il  w  i-  nol 
though)     ad\i    able   10     teach     her    any  .iced 

or dootrine further  than  that,  but  her   mind 

on    inoh  knowledge  as  she  bai   re> 

oeived,  and  she  oannol  hear  too  much  abonl 

slie  has    not   l.een  allowed  I.,    read  the 

Bible,  i. in  thoetorj  oi  the  Ufa  and  death  of 

Jesui  '  Ihrlsl  lo  her  interested  and 

l    her    profoundly .     Bishop  I'billipi 

BrOOkl     Ol     Mi    -  o'liil-elt-   has     l.reii     w  I 

her  letters  i  n  relal  Ion  lo   religiou 
and  i  bi  tidenoe  on  i".i  b  sid 

thai      Helen    i-    pi 

■hoe  d  bj  ion f  her  questl 
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rocking  with  might  and  main. 

Yo-ho  !     Here  we  go ! 

Up  and  down  !     Heigh-ho  ! 

Why  are  there  no  junks  nowadays  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  better  for  us,  body  and  mind,  if 
there  were ;  for,  as  for  the  one,  the  rocking 
exercised  every  muscle  in  the  whole  bodily 
frame,  and  as  for  the  other,  black  Care  could 
not  enter  the  junk, —  at  least  he  did  not, — nor 
weariness,  nor  "  shadow  of  annoyance."  There 
ought  to  be  a  junk  on  Boston  Common,  free 
to  all,  and  half  a  dozen  in  Central  Park;  and 
I  hope  every  young  person  who  reads  these 
words  will  suggest  this  device  to  his  parents 
or  guardians. 

But  teaching  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
archery  practice  of  the  young  idea;  and  any 
account  of  our  teachers  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  our  dancing-master — of 
the  dancing-master,  for  there  was  but  one. 
You  remember  that  the  dandy  in  Punch,  be- 
ing asked  of  whom  he  buys  his  hats,  replies, 
-  ott.  Is  there  another  fellah?"  Even  so  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Boston  generation 
of  middle  or  elder  life  to  acknowledge  that 
there  could  have  been  "  another  fellah "  to 
teach  dancing  besides  Lorenzo  Papanti.  Who 
does  not  remember  —  nay!  who  could  ever 
forget  —  that  tall,  graceful  figure,  that  marvel- 
ous  elastic    glide,   like   a    wave    flowing   over 

"J  Who  could  ever  forget  the  shrewd, 
kindly  smile  when  he  was  pleased,  the  keen 
lightning  of  his  glance  when  angered?  What 
if  he  did  rap  our  toes  sometimes,  till  the  tim- 
orous wept,  and  those  of  stouter  heart  flushed 
&  arlet,  and  clenched  their  small  hands,  and 
inly   vowed  revenge  ? 

No  doubt  we  richly  deserved  it,  and  it  did 

"id. 
If  I  were  to  hear  a  certain  strain  played  in  the 
])       rt   of  Sahara,   or   on   the    plains  of   Idaho, 

•  ild    instantl)    "forward   and    back    and 

.1    warrant,    would    most 

of  my  generation  of  Boston  people.     There  is 

Dtleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance,  whom  to  see  dance  the  shawl- 
dance  with  bis  1  a  dream  of 
poetry.  As  lor  the  gavotte  —  (>  beautiful 
i  ou  Mi*,  with 
kirts  tlouting  out  to  exd 
limit  '.t'  crinoline;    with  your  fair  locks  con- 
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jumped  and  changed    his    feet    beside    her    at    pectation  to  the  continuation  of  the  progress 

Papanti's,  and   they  two  went  to  Europe  and    alread-v    ni,ade  ,hy   the  duild  Th°    a'   ft' 
r  J  ,  r  seemed  a  hopeless  case,  but  who  now    bids 


saw  many  strange  lands  and  things.  And  it  fell 
upon  a  time  that  they  were  storm-bound,  in  a 
little  wretch  of  a  grimy  steamer,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  With  them  was  a  traveling  compan- 
ion, who  also  had  had  the  luck  to  be  born  in 
Boston,  and  to  go  to  dancing-school ;  the  other 
passengers  were  a  Greek,  an  Italian,  and — I 
think  the  third  was  a  German,  but,  as  he  was 
seasick,  it  made  no  difference.  Three  days 
were  we  shut  up  there  while  the  storm  raged 
and  bellowed,  and  right  thankful  we  were  for 
the  snug  little  harbor  which  stretched  its  pro- 
tecting arms  between  us  and  the  white  churning 
waste  of  billows  outside  the  bar. 

We  played  games  to  make  the  time  pass ;  we 
talked  endlessly,  and  in  the  course  of  talk  it 
naturally  came  to  pass  that  we  told  of  our 
adventures,  and  where  we  came  from,  and,  in 
short,  who  we  were.  The  Greek  gentleman 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  my 
father's,  and  was  greatly  overjoyed  to  see  me, 
and  told  me  many  interesting  things  about  the 
old  fighting-days  of  the  Revolution.  The  Ital- 
ian spoke  little  during  this  conversation,  but 
when  he  heard  the  word  "  Boston  "  he  pricked 
up  his  ears ;  and  when  a  pause  came  he  asked 
if  we  came  from  Boston.  "Yes,"  we  all  an- 
swered, with  the  inward  satisfaction  which  every 
Bostonian  feels  at  being  able  to  make  the  reply. 
And  had  we  ever  heard,  in  Boston,  he  went  on 
to  inquire,  of  "  un  certo  Papanti,  maestro  di 
hallo"?  "Heard  of  him?"  cried  the  three 
dancing-school  children.  "  We  never  heard  of 
any  one  else !  "  Thereupon  ensued  much  de- 
lighted questioning  and  counter-questioning. 
This  gentleman  came  from  Leghorn,  Mr.  Pa- 
panti's native  city.  He  knew  his  family  ;  they 
were  excellent  people.  Lorenzo  himself  he  had 
never  seen,  as  he  left  Italy  so  many  years  ago. 
But  reports  had  reached  Leghorn  that  he  was 
very  successful;  that  he  taught  the  best  people 
(O  Beacon  street!  ()  purple  windows  and 
brown-Stone  fronts,  I  should  think  so!);  that  he 
had  invented  "  un  piano  sopra  molle,"  a  floor 
on  springs.  Was  this  true?  Whereupon  we 
took  up  our  parable,  and  unfolded  to  the  Li- 
vrornese  mind  the  glory  of  Papanti,  till  he 
fairly  glowed  with  pride  in  his  famous  fellow- 
tow  nsman. 

And.  finally,  was  not    that  a   pleasant   little 
»de,  in  .i  storm-bound  steamer  in  the  Gulf 
■  •I  <  lorinth  ? 

(  I'd  /■<•  continutd, ) 
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fair     to    develop    into    "a  perfect 
'nobly  planned. 
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*  a  concert  of  surpassing  merit 
was  given  at  the  Blind  Asylum  on 
Tuesday  evening,  for  the  entertain- 
ment oi  its  inmates,  in  which  the 
talent  consisted  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  the  tenor  of  King's  Chapel, 
an'l    Mi--  I  .   B  rilej  .   soprano, 

with  readings  by  Mrs.  Y.  A.  Flanders 
and  accompaniments  by  Miss  Agnes 
Snyder,  affording  another  illustration 
of  th'  if  Prof.   M.    Anagnos   to 

please  the  unfortunate  children  com- 
mitted to  his  el. 


Batl\>  Expositor. 

T.  H.  Preston.  Hdltor  and  Proprietor 


TUK8DAY,  JULY  6.  1891. 


YOD  ABE  WELCOME. 


Hands  Across  the  Continent— The  Great 

Oonventlon  of   Instructors 

of  the  Blind. 

Warm  "Words  of    Welcome  From   On- 
tario and  Brantford— Mr. 
Hardy's   Speech. 

The  twelfth  bi-annual  convention  of  the 
American  Instructors  for  the  Blind  opened 
this  morning  in  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  grounds  of  the  Institution 
never  looked  more  beautiful  than  today. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  was 
spanned  by  abeautiful  triuiiphal  arch,  sur- 
mounted with  the  Union  Jack,  and  flanked 
on  both  side*  by  the  British  ensign  and  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  the  United  States. 
The  delegates  were  received  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  building  by  Mr. 
Dymond,  the  principal  of  the  Oatario  in- 
ion.  This  Interesting  cremony  was 
over  by  ten  o'clock,  and  an  adjournment 
made  to  the  music  chamber  of  the  institute, 
where  the  formal  work  of  the  convention 
b«gan.  The  chair  was  oooupied  by  Mrs 
,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
inain  and  now  of  Berlin  college,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  President  Dye 
and  the  vice-president,    Dr.   Sibley. 

On  the  platform  were  Hon    A.  S.  Hardy, 

Mayor  Secord,   Rev.     Dr.     <  'ochrane,  Rev. 

Mackenzie,    Aid.   Duncan    and  Ray- 

he   hall  was  well    tilled    by    the 

delegates,  who  bad  come    from  all  parts  of 

the  '  -  ee.       Many  lady  delegates 

were    present,    besides    the    wives   ot  the 

male      delegates.  The     delegates      and 

special         visitors       are       as       follows  : — 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen,  I'a;Mr  and  Mrs  Bityar, 

Iowa;    Mr   Bell,.  Iowa;    Mr     Brown,    Iowa; 

Mr  and    Mrs    Blakeslee, 

l»r  Kairley,    Miss;   Mr    M 

.  and     Mr-  Ky; 

Mr  H  JohlkMa     and    Miaa    .Johnson, 
Mr  and   Mrs    Reeves,   Boston; 
i 

Ma;    Miss 
I'hll;    Miss 
a;  Mm  «.r-  • 

OB;    Mr    Williams,  f,; 

Ir    and    Mr.  II      : 
Mall,    Toil,   Mr    an 

Mrs    A«hl< 

:    ■        I.lllie,       |. 


Mr  JarM 

Mi 

N  Y;  Mi«s  Watson,  Wis;  Mrs.  Mataien, 
Md;  Mrs  Shakwell,  Md;  Mr  and  Mrs  Rake 
straw  and  Miss  Bishop,  Neb. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  and  tastefully 
decorated.  The  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  b. ended  together  in  har- 
monious folds,  and  interwoven  as  symbols 
of  friendship.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  G. 
C.  Mackenzie,  President  Mrs.  Little  called 
upon  Hon.  Mr.  Hardy. 

Hon.  A.  S  Hardy  said  that  happily  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  by  all  rule  and 
precedent)  brief,  and  he  would  violate 
neither  of  the  rules.  He  came  to  welcome 
them  in  the  place  of  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson  and 
on  behalf  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
international  character  of  the  oonven- 
tlon was  a  very  pleasing  feature.  It 
showed  them  the  difference  in  the 
ordinary  means  of  administration.  They 
had  even  in  the  different  states  of  the 
Union  different 

METHODS  OF  OOYERNMKNT. 

The  advantages  of  these  would  be 
brought  out  at  their  meetings.  Whatever 
they  were,  they  all  led  to  one  great  end, 
the  happiness  af  their  pupils,  and  the  more 
effeotive  completion  of  their  work. 

The  institution  was  becoming  more  popu- 
lar, and  was  becoming  effective  and  more 
widely  known.  In  this  country  these 
institutions  are  maintained  by  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  Hitherto  obey 
had  given  no  trouble  to  the  government, 
and  he  might  say  that  as  far  as  this  institu- 
tion is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  prin- 
cipal is  concerned,  there  had 

NEVKii  UEKN  Till.    3LIOHTS8X  IlillTION. 

These  institutions  were  the  outcome  of  a 
great  human  feeling,  and  bo  successfully 
were  they  conducted  that  it  might  be 
said  that  the  days  of  miracles  had  not 
ceased  and  the  blind  were  literally  made 
to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear.  In  Canada 
and  the  great  republic  to  the  south  of  us  a 
great 

WAVE  OK  HUMANITY 

had  swept  away  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  and  had  done  much,  indeed,  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  those  atllioted. 

They  had  uniformity  in  the  administra- 
tion and  government  of  their  institutions. 
Initead  of  being  controlled  by  local 
governing         boards,  as         in  the 

United  States,  the  Ontario  eystom 
was  conducted  by  the  government 
with  a  principal  immediately  in  control, 
and  by  an  inspector  who  is  an  expert,  and 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  principal,  is 
responsible    to    the    government    for    the 

firoper  conducting  of  the  Institution.  He 
ound  that  of  seven  blind  Institutions  on 
the  other  side  the  cost  per  capita  was  at 
the  rate  of  §283  per  pupil,  as  against  f287 
in  this  institution.  In  viewing  the  greater 
economy,  it  must  of  course  be  remarked 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  the  States. 

They  were  of  kindred  and  of  common 
stock  and  origin.  For  thousands  of  miles 
these  countries 

I. IE  gXDl  IT    SIM  , 

separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  and 
muoh  of  that  in  water.  There  was  every 
reason  why  we  should  be  good  neighbors, 
and  every  reason  why  we  should  be  good 
friends. 

They  eleoted  their  sovereign  in  Canada. 
We  elected  oun  some  timoago.  (Laughter.) 
Wu  knew  who  ours  was  goin^  bo  bs.  (l.>uJ 
laughter.)  The  general  government  ami 
the  municipal  governments  were  very 
muoh  alike.  The  pursuit*  of  ctwnmeroe 
ry,  agrlcnJtafir,  mineral,  and  that 
rather  irrjt«eh>g  rabjeot,  th«  fiah.  In  edu- 
cational pursuits  they  wore  also  running 

. 
In  blood  they    were    the    same,  and  I   i 
be  same  an.' 
of    ngrsigo    blood*     No    matter    what  the 
laogu  >.  .'lull.    The 

two      obaraoten,     the     AsMftoM     and 

the       Knglish,       main       a       tine       blend 
and        found        tlmir        OUtOJOD        in        the 
lian  (laughter).       In 

•  pics  were  the  same.  They 
Worshipped  at  the  same  altar,   brt 
same.  ami      »■•  Opted     the     aatno 

revelation        All  the.  fish   in  the  soa,  al] 

tolls    «ver    toll 
wool-  'lic-».l      -: 

la  who 


live  in  the  northern  section  ot  this  conti- 
nent.    (Loud  cheers  ) 

Mayor  Seoord  said  that  the  people  of 
Brantford  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome. 
Ihe  formal  address  of  welcome,  which  he 
would  read  them,  would  be  enhanced,  per- 
haps, if  he  s<ud  that  the  hearts  of  Brant- 
ford were  with  them 

IN    THE  (iOOD  WORK 

which  they  had  at  heart.  The  oouocil 
would  be  glad  to  meot  them  and  give  them 
a  ride  over  the  city.  He  then  read  the 
following  address  :  — 

nti.kmen,— I  greet  you  in  the  name 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  by  their  express 
desire  welcome  you  right  heartily  to  our 
city.  The  class  lor  whose  benefit  you 
labor  together,  with  the  institution  iu 
which  your  meeting  here  will  be  held  al- 
ways evoked  the  warmest  interest 
of  our  people,  and,  in  your  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  we  wish  you  godspeed.  Granting 
that  education  is  ii. dispensable  to  develop 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  those  de- 
ficient in  apprehensive  sense. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  your  delegates  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  great  republic,  we 
welcome  you  the  more  sincerely 
knowing  that  many  of  Canada's 
noblest  sons  have  sought  a  home 
and  a  field  for  their  energy  within  your 
borders.  The  kindly  way  in  which  they 
have  ever  been  received,  the  ready  openings 
they  have  always  found  for  thtir  Ubor,  the 
warm  appreciation  that  has  greeted  their 
successes,  all  tend  to  endear  to  us  a  people 
in  whose  triumphs  we  claim  a  share  be- 
cause if  our  moral  affinity,  whtae  language 
is  our  own  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  laws  are 
derived  from  the  same  source,  whose 
aspirations  for  the  future  of  the  human 
race  have  that  philanthropic  breadth  and 
depth  whi;h  we  trust  inspires  our  own. 
In  short,  a  great  sister  natton  from  whom 
we  are  divided  only  by  political  differences 
and  tariff  walls. 

Knowing  this,  we  greet  you  as  brothers, 
of  somewhat  wider  experience  it  may  be, 
but  brothers  all  the  same.  We  hope  that 
your  short  stay  here  may  be  happy,  and 
that  you  will  eaoh  carry  to  his  home  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  Telephone  City. 

We  cannot  show  you  a  mighty  centre  of 
population,  suoh  as  some  of  your  delegates 
h»U  from,  bnt  we  nan  point  with  a  just 
measure  of  prido  to  a  surrounding  oountry, 
as  prosperous  as  any  section  of  our  vast 
Dominion,  to  our  thriving  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  busy  factories,  but  above  all 
to  the  happy  homes  of  a  contented  and 
thriving  people,  who  feel  that  this  work  is 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress,  must 
be  worthy  their  esteem,  and  that  such  a 
cause  is  too  deep,  too  universal,  to  be 
limited  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  any  earthly  power,  or  to  be 
narrowed  by  the  sway  of  any  fUg,  what 
ever  its  color  or  device,  except  tho  brother- 
hood of  man. 

The  address,  which  was  most  elaborately 
engrossed  on  a  large  scroll,  was  surmounted 
with  a  crown  and  flags  of  Britain  and  bat 
United  States.  After  delivery  it  was 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
much  admired. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane  next  spoke  a  few 
works  of  welcome.  In  kind  ami  eloquent 
terms  he  sketched  the  relations  of  the  two 
oountries,  and  maintained  I  bat  the  thought- 
ful  ii'id  intelligent  people  of  both  countries 
would  nover  allow  uny 

■sai  tiu'mii 

to  disturb  tin'  friendly  relations  that  sub- 
sisted, a. id  always  should  subsist,  between 
the  penplo  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  r's    speech  was 

'»    with     lil  tin    svppr  >priV"      •' 

I   and  warmly   ap- 
plauded. 

tm  Little,  spoke  a  few 
word*     in     reply.        She  was  sure  that  in  a 
1  by  a    woman, 

•stop 

day 

AMI 

of  .luly. 

ful  grouniln  |   iur 

the 
union 
■ 
l».  Indly 
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welcome  given  the  delegates .  He  arrived 
within  (seventeen  miles  of  Brantford  last 
night  at  five  o'clock,  and  since 
then  he         had  changed        steam 

cars  font  times  and  street  cars  three  times 
in  order  to  get  here.  He  gladly  recognized 
the  warm  welcome  which  bad  been  ex- 
tended to  them  since  they  came  to  the  city. 
Mr.  Anagnoa  delivered  a  neat  speech  of 
thanks  for  the  welcome  given  them.  He 
was  pleased  to  know  chat  the  system  of 
governing  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  upon  so  solid  a  basis  and  so  eood 
a  system.  Jr  fhe  States  the  local  boards 
were  man1'  »ied  by  self-seekers  and  office 
hunters,  •'  >  \n  could  tell  of  numbers  of 
instances    .  uGre 

WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REASON, 

adduced  the  most  capable  and  effioient  of- 
ficers had  been  removed  from  their  places 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  place 
for  some  hungry  place-seeker. 

Principal  Dymond  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  He  had,  he  said, 
always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs 
that  relate  to  the  povarnment  and  affairs  of 
the  American  people.  He  had  watched 
thair  history  for  thirty  years,  and  during 
many  trying  times  and  many  severe  strug- 
gles they  had  always  sought  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  He 
reciprocated  the  warm  words  spoken  by 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hardv.  There  were  a  number 
of  apologies  read,  among  others  Colonel 
Miller,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  London,  Eng., 
Frank  Ballet's,  Mr.  Watson, of  Vancouver; 
Mr.  Morris,  London,  Eng  ;  Mr.  Hill,  of 
West  Virginia;  Mrs.  Ashley,  of  Montreal; 
Mr.  Dow,  of  Montreal  ;  Mr. 
Young,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 
Dr  Dye,  the  esteemed  president. 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  Oatario  also 
regretted  he  could  not  come  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Clement  moved  that  the  minutes  of 
last  meeting  be  omitted.  This  was  car- 
ried. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  president  should 
appoint  a  committee  on  credentials  to  con- 
sist of  three  persons. — Carried. 

A  committee  on  memorials  was  also  ap- 
pointed." 

Pencil  Sketches. 

Mr.  B.  E  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institute,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
Ibg  lights  at  the  convention.  He  is  u, 
comp*raiively  young  man,  but  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  work.  He 
holds  a  very  responsible   position. 

Mr.  Babcock,  of  the  New  York  city  in- 
stitute, is  a  splendid  sample  of  blind 
worker  and  teacher.  Full  of  experience, 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
teacher,  bound  up  in  his  work  and  most  j 
successful  as  to  results. 

Mr.  1>  B.  Hentoon  is  a  jolly  little  man,  ' 
with  gold-rimrned  speor&cles  that  set  off  a 
genial,  kindly  faco.  He  Is  secretary  of  the 
convention,  and  president  of  the  American 
printing  house  for  the  blind.  Full  of  ex 
perlenoe  and  enthusiasm,  be  is  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  ever  ready  and  courteous, 
and  voted  all  aronnd  a  real  gem. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wait  is  another  of  the  leading; 
delegates.  He  is  president  of  the  largest 
institute  in  America  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
mist  noted  teajhor  of  the  blind  in  the 
(Jolted  States.  Ho  is  a  pleasant,  ap 
proachahle  man,  wi  h  a  general,  kindly 
manner. 

Mr.   M.    \nagnon  noiriea  from    Boston   In- 
to, and   is  the   suoieesor  of  Dr.  Howe. 
*t     experienced      teacher. 
,\  f.reek   by   turih  and   education,     he  has 
year*    in    the  work,  and 
speaks  Eogliah  splendidly.     It  was  a 

man,   the  blind, 
deaf  and  d  om  Dickens 

•peaks,  lived   for  many  years. 

Mr.  A.  .1.  •  lletneot  Is  th«  oh  airman  of  the 
•iecu  ,      and     a     thorough 

hus'l«rh«i  Is,  too,     A  oomperaUrtlf  young 
!     in  oxperienoe,   tall 
and  well- buii',  dark  haired   I  szioo, 

"    silver  hair  on 
a  wiill  Ho  is  a  most    kindly 

and  y  w.       He  I* 

I  «•»•«  institute  at  I'.atevia. 

'    the  Ohio 
it*.  I*  a  wi 
a  good    spoaksr  at  all  the  ■  'Meet- 

ing* 

aoia    \\ 


Blind.  He  has  made  it  a  great  success. 
The  institution  is  miant  to  look  after  those 
who  don't  succeed  well  after  leaving  the 
institute. 

Mrs.  Little,  the  temporary  president,  is 
a  good-looking  lady  with  a  kindly  face,  soft 
blue  eyes  and  silvery  hair.  Soe  has  a  sweet 
voice  and  speaks  fluently.  She  was  formerly 
at  Wisoonsin  Institute,  but  is  now  at 
Oberlin  oollege. 

Misses  Sarah  and  Emma  Whalen,  from 
the  Batavia  Institute  of  New  York  state, 
are  well-known  blind  educationists,  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  success  cf  the 
work  at  Batavia.  Both  ladies  are  enthusi- 
asts in  the  good  work. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Morrison  is  a  well  known 
figure  at  all  conventions.  He  is  from  Balti- 
more Institute,  and  has  had  many  years 
experience  in  the  educalion  of  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Lord  is  another  of  the  more  prom-* 
inent  and  better  known  lady  teachers.  She 
was  formerly  at  Batavia,  but  is  now  in  a 
high  position  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Fairley  is  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
mac,  but  a  well-known  teacher.  Hs  is  from 
away  down  in  Mississippi,  whero  he  governs 
a  most  successful  institute. 

Mr.  John  Bay  is  another  Southerner. 
He  hails  from  Colorado,  where  he  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind.  He  does  not  take  a  very  active 
part  in  the  convention  work. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Boston  institute,  is  a 
well-known  tun6r,  and  has  been  engaged  ai 
tuning  instructor  for  many  years  He  is 
editor  of  The  Mentor,  a  clever  little  maga- 
zine published  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  It  is  well  written  and  cleverly  illus- 
trated 

Dr.  Ripley  is  a  good-looking  young  fel- 
low with  black  hair  and  pleasant  face,  with 
large,  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  a  pleasant 


The  people  of  Brantford  extend  a  very 
oordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  They  hope  that  the  meeting  will 
be  a  most  auspicious  one  in  every 
respect,  and  that  the  deliberations 
'  of  the  convention  will  conduce  largely  to 
the  advancement  of  the  great  and  important 
work  which  this  gathering  is  intended,  by 
helpful  papers  and  helpful  talk,  to  forward. 
The  visitors  will  find  the  Brantford  insti- 
tution one  in  which  both  the  oity  and 
pro  vinos  feel  just  pride,  and  the  principal 
and  his  assistants  to  be  men  whose  hearts 
ar6  fully  oommitted  to  the  important  duties 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  them. 


£)ailE  Expositor. 

T.  H.  2'i-Mton,  Hdltor  and  Proprietor 
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THE  BLIND  BOT 


Under  Discipline-Sparing  the  Bod  But 

Not  Spoiling  theOhlid-The 

Moral  Force. 

Thoughts  on   Obedience— Blind   Pupils 

Reading— A  SerleB  of  Olever 

Papers 

After  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  had  been  oonoluded 
the  members  got  down  to  the  real  business 
of  the  meeting.  The  first  paper  was  upon 
the  "Co-education  of  the  blind  and  seeing,'' 
by  Mr.  T.  B  McCuno,  principal  of  the  Iowa 
Institution.  Mr.  McCuno  was  unable 
to  be  present  himself,  hut 

the  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Iliinioon.  The  main  tenor  of  the  paper 
was  an  advooaoy  <f  the  co-education  of 
those  who  wcru  blind  and  those  who  had 
their  sight  as  being  more  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  I' 

In  the  remarks  that  followed  there  was  a 


general  consensus  of  opinion  favorable  to 
the  joint  education  of  the  seeing  and  the 
sightless.  Mr.  M.  Arragnos,  who  opened 
the  discussion,  argued  warmly  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  neoessity  of  any  separate  in- 
stitutions for  blind  teaching,  and  the  has- 
tening of  the  time  when  the  affeoted 
children  will  be 

EDUCATED    ENTIRELY 

along  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers  or 
sisters.  Several  speakers  followed  upon 
the  same  line.  The  discussion  all  through 
was  very  interesting,  all  the  delegates  con- 
demning the  tendency  of  the  governing 
bodies  so  to  economize  that  the  efficiency 
of  an  institution  was  too  frequently  im- 
paired. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  institute  at  one  o'clock,  to  which  the 
delegates  sat  down.  Among  the  outside 
guests  at  the  table  were  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  Rev.  G.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  Aid. 
Raymond 

On  motion  Mrs,  Little  was  appointed 
president  of  the  convention  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  office-bearers. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, on  the  Bubject  of  "  Discipline." 
He  found  from  the  enquiries  he  had  made 
among  superintendents  and  teaohers 
that  "disoipline"  meant  government  or 
oontrol.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  young  people 
committed  to  their  charge  was  the  will. 
It  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  It  BQould 
be  cultivated  and  guided.  Anything  that 
worked  out  an 

UNREASONING  OBEDIENCE 

was  a  suppression  of  the  will.  Their  rules 
and  regulations  should  be  founded  upon 
oommon  sense  and  should  have  a  good  and 
substantial  reason  for  their  existence. 
Without  the  cultivation  of  the  will  they 
could  hardly  expeot  the  young  person  to 
be  even  fairly  t  quipped  for  the  real  work 
of  life  in  the  out  aide  world. 

No  superintendent  or  board  of  trus- 
tees should  formulate  any  code  of 
rules  without  having  good  reason  for 
bringing  them  into  existence.  He  did  not 
believe  in  obedienoe  for  mere  obedience 
sake  unless  under  very  special  ciroum- 
stanoes.  If  the  teacher  says  arbitrarily  to 
the  pupil 

"JOHN  DO   THIS," 

or"John  do  that,"  and  John  sees  no  reason 
for  it,  and  the  teacher  gives  no  reason  for 
it,  John  either  comes  to  fear  the  teacher  or 
lose  respeet  for  him  because  of  his  captious 
rulings. 

Every  rule  should  be  so  made  that  it 
suits  ohe  case  admirably,  and  so  that  the 
youngest  child  oan  see  and  understand  it  in 
a  moment.  They  did  not  expect  a  ohild  to 
know  his  geography,  or  solve  a  problem  in 
aritbmetio  or  false  syntax  without  instruc- 
tion.    Yet  was  it  not  true  that  that  was 

JUST  WHAT  THEY    DID 

too  frequently.  He  argued  then  that  the 
child  should  be  as  much  instructed  in  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  as  upon  any  other 
education  subject,  and  when  the  child 
understood  the  Uwh  governing  disoipline, 
and  the  reasons  for  tho  existence  of  certain 
rules,  it  would  more  certainly  obey 
them. 

Talking  about  punishment,  Mr.  Wait 
said  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  finding 
the  kind,  amount  and  fitness  of  the  punish- 
ment. It  was  very  plain  that  what  Buitedv 
one  boy  would  not  be  suited  to  another.  If 
two  boys  were  caught  in  an  overt  or  open 
act  of  insubordination  or  misbehavior  and 
one  was  the 

SCHEMING  MIND, 
and  the  other  tho  mere  tool,  was  it  fair  to 
punish  the  two  boys  with  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  punishment?  Then  again, 
there  was  the  question  of  moral  and 
physical  fitness,  sex,  traiuing,  anoestry.on- 
vironments  and  up-bringing  all  to  be  oon- 
tidered  in  the  giving  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Wait  then  went  into  a  most  graphic 
and  interesting  statement  of  particularly 
dull  or  stupid  boys,  and  the  punishments 
inflicted  for  their  apparent  intentional 

STUPIDITY   AM.   rKKVKKsKNESS, 

when  as,  a  matter  of  fact,  medical  author! 
ties  sub Mqui 'ill  ly  showed  the  pupils  .,0  be 
sulfriing  from  various  forms  of  brain  disease 


i  or  other  physical  decay. 

Mr.  Ray,  from  Colorado,  (aid  that  as  he 
came  from  the  wild  and  woolly  west  he  had 
an  interest  in  all  matters  of  discipline.  Was 
there  no  plan  that  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  discipline  in  the  odious  sense, 
and  especially  of  punishment':  C)uld  noth- 
ing be  dona?  In  Colorado  he  might 
almost  say  that  a  majority  of  the  children 
who  came  to  them  had  no  parental  guid- 
ance.    Many  of  the  ohildren 

LIVED  IS  HOVELS   AND  HCTT, 

which  conld  not  be  called  homes,  which  had 
no  homelike  influences.  Keep  the  children 
busy.  Employ  their  little  minds.  He 
did  so  in  his  home  circle  as  well  as  the 
circle        of        the  institution       where 

all  the  little  deaf  and  dumb  boys  were.  He 
thought  that  they  should  feel  that  one 
thing  was  to  give  them  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  set  ot  mark- 
able  offences. 

Mr.  Wait  said  they  had  such  a  list  as 
tardiness,  absence,  carelessness,  forgetful- 
ness,  untruthfulness,  wastefulness,  rude- 
ness, deetruotiveness,  etc.  When  the  pupil 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  he  was  made  to 
understand  what  particular  thing  had  given 
offence. 

Mr.  Dymond — Does  it  carry  any  rt" 
suite? 

Mr.  Wait  — Yes;  it  goes  on  the  report 
and  goes  to  the  parents. 

M.  Dymond — Does  it  have  any  moral 
effect? 

Mr.  Wait — vVe  restrict  the  privilege*. 
There  is  no  punishment.  If  the  boy  wanted 
to  go  to  a  concert  and  had  broken  a  rule, 
he  would  be  told  if  he  could  not  attend 
to  his  duties  he  could  not  have  any  privi- 
leges. 

Mr.  Morrison — Have  you  any  grades? 

Mr.  Wait — Not  particularly.  We  have 
the  honor  roll,  but  no  pri/aa  or  re- 
wards. 

Mr.  H.  L  Hall  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  expulsion,  and  gave  several 
reasons  for  his  contention. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tute, gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "Volun- 
tary Reading."  In  bis  paper  the  speaker 
strongly  urged  the  extension  and  popular- 
ity of  the  library.  There  was  nothing  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  broadening  of 
the  child's  mind  aa  the  reading  of  wise 
books.  The  man  who  can  sec  has  nature 
to 

CAUSE  HIM  To   THINK, 

bat  the  blind  boy  is  shut  out  from  that 
great  privilege  to  a  great  extent.  Books 
are  the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  the 
library  is  the  home  of  the  homeless.  The 
empty  house  welcomed  the  questionable 
tenant,  and  likewise  the  doing  of  evil. 
The  best  literature  was  the  best    means   of 

OPIMMi  THE  MUD. 

How  pathetic  is  i  he  case  of 
tie  blind  pupils  as  compared  with 
the  boy  or  girl  who  can  see  ? 
A*  Noah  I'ortor  said,  the  element  of  books  Is 
becoming  more  a  more  and  more  important 
The  blind  people  too  often  shun  the  very 
society  which  dots  them  the  most  good. 
The  blind  boy  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  seeing.  He  should 
have  more  bcoaiite  his  natural  conditions 
are  fewer  ami  !*•■  fortunate. 

He  warmly  advocated  the  enoouragemen t 
ot  the  boys  in  reading.  There  was  a 
dearth  of  l>ooks  for  the  blind  In  this 
country  Knglaud  wu  far  ahead  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  matter  of  reading.  They  should 
have  large  libraries  in  all  the  institutes, 
prin'<  !«,    but  If  not,   then  in  the 

manuscript.     Manaecr  kr«  oos'ly, 

bat  laok  of  books  (a  Infinitely   more  costly. 

Mr.  Clamant   opened  a  discussion,    ap. 

proi  was  followed  by 

a  camber  of  others  in  the  same  lice. 

The  •venlog  aaaeioc  was  devoted  to  an 
excellent  ; 

'.an  by  Mix 

«Mny  papai 
indead,  and  daa.  'tisMoeeeof 

the  t  <ln    i    moat,  yc*, 

g,  thoughtful  and    In 
The  ptpar  wu    followed    by  a  goner . 


ousston  In  which  a  cumber  of  the  delegates 
took  part. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  passed,  that 
the  association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind, 
express  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  sooiety 
for  providing  evangelical  religious  litera- 
1  ture  for  the  blind,  and  oommend  their 
labors  for  the  moral  and  religious  enlight- 
ment  of  the  blind  throughout  the  oountry. 
The  motion  was  passed  most  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  the  convention  then  adjourned. 
Wednesday  Morning. 
The  second  morning  of  the  convent  an 
opened  with  a  good  attendance.  The  fact 
that  all  the  delegates  board  on  the  premises 
keeps  them  together,  and  ensures  not  only 
every  convenience  and  comfort,  but  also 
large  and  prompt  attendances. 

During  Tuesday   eveuing    the    delegates 
and  friends  assembled  in  front    of    the    in- 
stitute   building   when    Messrs.    Park    & 
I  Company  secured  a  splendid  photograph  of 
'  the  party. 

A  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the    Ameri- 
can Printing  Company   for   the  Blind    was 
;  held  in  the  hall  last  night,    when  Mr.  Hun 
,  toon,  the  mauager  of  the  company,  read  his 
report,  which  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Clement  read  the  financial  statement 
of  the  convention,  which  was  eminently 
satisfactory. 

This  afternoon  his  worship  the  mayor, 
acting  for  the  city  council,  plaoed  car- 
riages at  the  convenience  of  the  delegates 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  drive 
around  the  city.  About  sixty  of  the  dele- 
gates and  their  wives  availed  themselves  of 
che  opportunity,  each  of  the  blind  mem- 
bers being  chaperoned  by  what  they  termed 
a  "seeing  friend."  Many  of  the  carriages 
were  Bent  by  private  citizens. 

Mousing  SESSION. 
After  prayer  this  morning  the  first  paper 

I  was  one  on  "blind  Teachers"  by  Mr. 
Dymond,  principal  of  the  Ontario  institute, 
and  was  discussed  respectively  with  refer- 
ence to  the  literary,  musical  aud  industrial 
departments.  In  the  first  plaoe  the  paper 
considered  the  real  or  assumed  disadvan- 
tages in  the  >  ploymentof  theblind teacher, 
and  Beco"  i  what  might  be  regarded 
as  the  y  t  the  lattei  for    such    employ - 

'  ment.     a  teacher  was 

SIM1I.Y  A  HELP 

|  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  pupil, and  know- 
ledge and  oxperienoe  and  desires  to  help 
the  pupil  to  acquire  actually  or  approxi- 
mately the  teacher's  own  attainments. 

If  the  simple  transference  of  learning 
from  one  mind  to  another  were  all 
that  was  demanded  under  the  first 
head,  the  question  would  be  narrowed 
down  to  very  simple  proportions.  The 
blind  teacher  has  no  school  of  pedagogy  to 
resort  to,  and  if  he  Is  confined  to  his  own 
'  reading  his  command  of  literature  is  cir- 
cumscribed. He  is,  therefore,  handicapped 
at  the  outset,  and  unless  his  energies  ate 
more  Titanic  he  is  likely  to  be  beatec  io  the 
r«oe  with  the  seeing. 

In  the  musical  department  his  ohances 
are  better,  although  even  there  his  efforts 
are  heavily  weighted.  To  bring 
himself  up  to  the  standard  of  equality 
with  the  seeing  teacher,  the  blind  teacher 
has  to  do  more  than  the  seeing  teacher. 
The  teaoher  who  is 

A   MAM    OK    THE.    WOULD 

in  the  true  sense  is  infinitely  more  useful 
than  the  best  crammed  book- worm.  Moral 
training  does  not  oonsist  in  the  impart- 
ing or  observing  of  a  code  of  letters  I' 
consist*  in  the  application  of  ethical 
principles  to  the  various  conditions  of 
life,  and  shades  of  character,  with  which 
tbe  teacher  has  to  deal.  If  the  blind 
pupil  was  to  be  a  pupil  always  the  blind 
1  teacher  anight  supply  his  MM 

It  waa  a  dcfeol    la    their    school  system 

that  the  »i»  "i  knuw  ton    lit  Mr   of 

1 1 f ••  beyond   the  mooo]  room  and  an  oftec 

daiilio.  The  blind  U>aotu>r  would 
seem  to  l>o  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  moral 
training,     a*    well    aa     in     the 

youth.  A»  to  physical  training 
u"t,r, it  willbe  admitted,  nte<:  n  BOft  than 
the  blind 

Ml  I  i  OB   Tin    i 

is     of       primary     importance.        That     the 
blind     pupil     may     txi     taught  and  din 
until  tM  l»«t   pliy«i"«|  dofMl  capable    I 
s  i«    sasoepi  il>lo    of    i 
.«•  teat  U  herder    la  ' 


place  the  blind  teacher  upon  an  equality 
with  the  seeing  one  they  must  know  what 
sense,  or  combination  of  senses,  can  supply 
that  of  sight  in  observing  and  correcting 
I  the  defects  physical  training  Is  designed  to 
I  remove. 

The  disadvantages  and  deficiencies  of  the 
blind  teaoher  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
deeper  interest  likely  to  ba  felt  by  the 
bliDd  teacher  in  the  blind  pupil.  Were  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  employing  blind 
teachers  so  great  after  all?  They  were 
NOT  A.-KE1)  TO  StJBSRTCTI  HI  IND  Tl  IOBBM 
everywhere  for  seeing  ones.  The  latter 
would  always  be  present  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  actual  emergencies.  Did  not 
the  whole  question  hinge,  in  fact,  upon 
the  capacity  of  those  in  authority  to  make 
a  good  selection.  The  claims  of  those  in 
whom  they  all  feel  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest demanded  that  the  enquiry  should 
not  be  answered  in  the  negative  without 
the  fullest  enquiry.  These  Mr.  Dymond 
said,  were  more  his  "thoughts"  than  final 
conclusions. 

The  paper  was  commented  upon  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Alabama;  Wait,  of 
New  York;  Hall  of  Pennsylvania,  and  l'r. 
Tricker.  TheBe  gentlemen  without  excep- 
tion favorably  critioised  tho  paper,  with 
regard  to  which  all  expressed  their  warmest 
admiration. 

Dr.  J.  Sibley,  of  the  Missouri  institute, 
gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "Embossed 
Printing  for  the  Blind."  He  touched 
upon  and  traced  all  the  various 
systems  adopted  and  improved  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  reading  and  music  While 
the  address  was  neoessurily  of  a  technical 
character,  the  speaker  made  it  most  simple, 
explicit  and  interesting.  He  confined  him- 
self to  a  comparison  between  the  New  York 
point  system  and  the  Braile  system, 'with  a 
rather  distinot  preference  for  the  latter. 
The  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  and 
ably  discussed. 

Comments  of  a  oritical  oharaoter  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Wait,  of  New  York,  who 
strongly  opposed  the  Braile,  as  against  the 
New  York  point  system.  He  agreed  with 
Dr.  Sibley  in  condemning  the  line  system. 
He  gave  illustration  of  the  New  York  and 
Braile  systems  by  a    guide  or  frame. 

(Joe  of  the  delightful  concerts,  which 
are  occasionally  given  in  the  Ontario  insti- 
tute, will  be  given  to-night.  A u  attract- 
ive programme  of  music  and  recitations  will 
be  given,  and  the  general  publio  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present. 

m   II.  NkKTc  HES. 

W.  F.  Wilson,  of  Alabama,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  blind  department  of  the 
Alabama  school.  He  is  quite  new  to  the 
work,  only  having  commenced  in  December 
last.  He  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  a  successful  teacher. 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  of  Florida,  is  a  new 
mau  at  the  convention.  He  is  the  super- 
intendent at  Florida  institute,  and  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Southern  states. 
He  has  not  been  loog  in  the  profession. 

Alexaoder  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  is  a 
trustee.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  made 
his  appearanoe  at  a  convention.  He  is  a 
greatly  interested  managor  of  the  blind 
institution  of  his  state,  and  sacrifices  much 
valuable  time  and  labor  to  tho  work  of  tho 
institute  and  its  managi-mrnt. 

W.  1).  William*,  of  Georgia,  is  ono  of  tho 
oldest  superintendents  In  the  convention. 
He  Li  full  of  the  ripest  experienoe,  has 
had  a  most  successful  career,  and  is  much 
appreciated  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Sit  ph<  n  lUboook  is  a  teacher  dele- 
gate from  the  gieit  New  York  city  Insti- 
tute. He  is  a  geaial,  gentle  teacher,  and 
gets  the  hold  of  the  finest  feelings  of  his 
pupils  Firm  and  judicious  in  his  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Raboook  in  recognized  as  a  arm 
class  lai  I  MMM  <>f  lM  hlind. 

I  »c      I  rank     H.    Hall,    superintendent  of 

the      Illinois      institute,     has      held      that 

on  for    two   years,    and     is  becoming 

known  as  a  most    successful   and  extremely 

skilful  teaoher. 

M.  H.  Johnson,  Wrst  Virginia,  is  the 
superintendent  of  on«  of  tlm  host  Institutes 
in  tlm  south  Ho    lias   been  most  success- 

ful in  his'nondurt  af  the  house,  and    is   very 

it  ameag  ttu  ■ttmfrin  af  the  oon- 

Lyl  MM,     of      Wisconsin,       sue- 

oeedod  Mrs.  LmM  al  tho  list  It  ut  ion  there. 
He  Is  <  omparativaly  now  to  the  business, 
aod  has  baa  for  a 


9 
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period  of  one  year.  He  is  an  agreeable 
and  pleasant  looking  gentleman. 

Miss  Sara  Whalen,  of  the  New  York 
State  institute,  is  a  youDg  lady  of  very 
great  ability  and  accomplishments.  She  is 
a  splendid  German  scholar  and  a  good 
lingnist.  As  a  teacher  at  the  institute  at 
Batavia  she  is  a  valuable  help  and  an  en- 
thusiastic worker. 

Mr.  C  E.  Bevins  is  a  teacher  delegate 
from  the  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  capable 
and  efficient  teacher,  and  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Thomas  Belli  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Iowa  institute.  He  is  an  ardent  worker  in 
the  cause  of  blind  teaching  In  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  has  done  a  very  great  deal  to 
build  up  and  successfully  work  the  state 
institution  there. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Biggar  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Iowa  institute.  He  is  a  new  oomer  to  the 
convention,  but  enjoys  the  reputation 
among  the  teachers  of  the  blind  of  a  most 
enthusiastic  worker  and  successful  teacher. 


... 

Platan  1 

Sfomsrrijjt 

WEDNESDAY, 

JULY    6.    1892. 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  hare  just  laid  down  the  Report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  ana  inclined 
to  think:  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  volume 
I  have  seen  this  many  a  day.  Novels  are  ex- 
citing and  histories  are  instructive,  but  here  is 
something  which  combines  the  attractions  of 
both.  A  tale  of  wonder,  which  Haroun  the 
Glorious  would  have  scouted  as  impossible;  a 
story  of  light  in  darkness,  of  hope  and  joy  and 
love  and  well-doing,  enough  to  make  any  pes- 
simist in  Boston  (if  there  he  such  a  person)  give 
up  his  creed,  or  go  hang  himself. 

When  people  ask  me  what  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  in  Boston,  I  am  apt  to  reply,  "It  is  n't 
in  Boston,  it  is  in  Roxbvtry  "  And  then  I  tell 
them  the  way  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  Children, and  they  go,  and  say  I  was  right 
But  lately  the  two  institutions,  the  mother 
and  the  child,  have  striven  mloving  rivalry  for 
the  crown  of  beauty  and  wonder;  for  at  tho 
Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston  was  unfold- 
ing in  grace  and  loveliness  the  flower  of  her 
time.  Uf-Un  K<i'ier.  with  her  little  mate,  Edith 
Thomas :  while  the  two  new  dwellers  in  Helen's 
world  of  luminous  darkness,  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  the  sweet  baby  Tommy  Springer, 
are  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  school.  Tc  see  any 
one  of  these  ehildren  one  would  make  a  long 
journey,  hut  after  marvelling  at  the  Individual, 
one  would  turn  with  no  less  interest  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  carrying  on  this  work  of 
beauty  and  heli>fn' 

Tho  Perkins  Institution  is  growing,  as  it  has 
been  growing  for  many  a  year;  well  supported, 
managed  with  a  wise  and  Kenerous  economy,  it 
;iong  the  proudest  und  most 
beneficent  institutions  of  the  Commonweal tb. 
Beside  this  •  ike  a  trraceful  and  vig- 

orous saplintr.  stands  and  grow*  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  tho  Blind.  Thouffb  supported  liberally, 
tills  school  >>ti||  rif'ls  ;t  helping  hand:  still 
watching  and  tending,  and  feeding  with 
the  natural  food  of  all  schools,  money  and  In- 
Th*  new  building  so  greatly  needed  for 
tbo  reception  of  the  numerous  sightless  chil- 
dren who  all  or*r   the  country   are  cr>r 

•    iry  huiii  Is  raised.    VttJ 
is  have  l>©cn  the  contributions,  knd  tho 

It     lieen     oli- 
rrmalnlti. 
■  •wly    In.        All 

■Tork     know     that     th" 
re    the   hard 

had  great  ei  ri  tint  there 
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illy    upoakltik'.    give  to 

ty  It  •■ 

■    >  grosi 

BkS    in    a    . 

' 

•  tlm 

economize. 

Now,  if  the  general  public,  who  really  is  not 
a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  could  only  realize  the 
comparative  importance  of  things,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be.  What  earthly  difference 
does  it  make  to  humanity  whether  he  hears 
Patti  or  not?  His  ears  are  tickled  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  sounds,  and  he  says  "Prodigious  1" 
and  there  is  an  end  of  It.  Whereas  if  he  had 
given  those  good  dollars  to  help  a  little  blind 
child  to  read  and  write,  they  would  be  blessed 
dollars,  celestial  money,  like  that  which  in  the 
fairy  story  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  dear  child 
who  had  given  her  last  garment  to  cover  a 
child  who  was  colder  and  hungrier  than  she. 

"And  as  she  stood  so,  and  had  nothing  more, 
suddenly  down  fell  the  stars  from  heaven,  and 
became  bright,  shining  dollars;  and  instead  of 
the  shirt  she  had  given  away,  she  had  on  a  new 
one,  of  the  very  finest  linen.  So  she  gathered 
up  the  star  dollars,  in  it,  and  was  rich  for  life.' 

Has  not  the  lovely  story,  written  by  one  of  the 
wisest  men  who  ever  lived,  a  word  for  all  of  us? 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  star  dollars 
for  all,  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up;  but  the 
giving  must  come  before  the  taking,  or  all  is 
naught.  If  any  good  citizen  wants  to  know 
what  celestial  money  is  like,  let  him  give  as 
many  dollars  as  he  would  like  to  receive  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  then  go  out  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  get  his  money  back.  Verily 
he  shall  receive  good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over,  in  every  smile  on  tho  little 
sweet  faces,  when  the  children  know  him  for 
their  friend. 

If  this  policy  is  pursued,  I  feel  sure  that  gold 
will  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Kindergarten, 
like  Charles  River  into  the  Back  Bay;  and  that 
the  new  building  will  rise  like  Aladdin's 
palace,  only  not  on  the  breath  of  slave-genii, 
but  on  the  lovintr  thoughts  and  prayers  and 
deeds  of  our  whole  people. 

Laura  E.  Richards, 


Cl)c  Christian  IKcgtgtct, 
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KINDERGARTEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Following  additional  contributions  to 
the   Kindergarten   for  the  Blind  have  been 
!    from  date  of    May  1  to  June  20, 
L892:  — 

BUILDING   BUND. 

Darter,  John  W 026.00 

Ohickering,  Mrs.  S.  G 1.00 

Chlckering,  Mrs.  s.  M.,  Jov  Mills.  l*a fio.oo 

Fair  held  l.y  little  girls  at  28  Mt.  Vernon  St...  75.00 
Pali  held  bj  children  at  Mrs.  D.  Mcintosh's, 

Jamaica  Plain  :;i  i;> 

Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B 85.00 

Poote,  Miss  Mary  B.,  Cambridge 5.00 

Joseph  B.,  Albert, andthe  Misses  ....  600.00 

Qoodnow,  Mrs.  Lucie  M  .  Cambridge §5.00 

Hayes's  School,  Mrs.  s.  II 310.00 

(lowland,  Mrs.  O.  0 25.00 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Carr'g,  Walpole  Street 1.50 

Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C 500.00 

Henry 1,000.00 

Levin,  Bernard  .7,5 

Peabody,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P 260.00 

Peters,  Edward  n 80.00 

Powara,  Mary  A 25.00 

P eertu  "i  Helen  K,  ller's  ••Tea" 1,166.00 

•  ■  ■  i'l 250.00 

Bnndny  school                     parttnent  ol  Wash- 
in  Streel  Church,  ISeverly  5.26 

T..A71"                            Ki.do 

I  I jv  Killlli 

Tuckennan,  Mrs.  C,  8 25.00 

$4 
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jEDaiiie  Byposftor. 

T.  H.  Preaton.  Hditor  and  Proprietor 


THURSDAY,  JULY  7,  189J. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

Their  Fart  at  Chicago  Exhibition— A 

Great  Aggregate  Display  Will 

be   Made. 

Appointment    of   Committee  —  An  In. 

structor'a  Experience- Blindness  and 

Piety- Duty  Towards  Graduates. 

0  a  Wednesday  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  convention  availed  themselves  of  a 
drive  through  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  About  two  dozen  rigs  were  em. 
ployed.  The  party  left  the  institute  about 
2.30  o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  the 
city,  and  from  thence  to  Bow  park,  where 
an  inspection  was  made  of  the  magnificent 
stock  at  that  farm,  and  many  expressions 
of  pleasure  made  at  the  information  af- 
forded. After  driving  round  the  outskirts, 
tbe  party  returned  to  the  city  and  went 
over  several  of  the  public  streets,  looking 
at  the  new  Central  sjtiool  and  Collegiate 
institute,  as  well  as  the  fire  hall.  On  the 
market  square  a  treat  was  given  the  visit- 
ors by  sending  a  fire  alarm  and  bringing 
out  tbe  fire  department  to  the  city  hall, 
on  which  a  stream  of  water  was  thrown.  The 
visitors  expressed  their  deligho  with  the 
promptitude  and  rapidity  of  action  of  the 
brigade,  and  expressed  themselves  to  that 
effect  to  Chief  Calder,  who  blushed  and 
bowed  his  thanks. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by  a 
paper  on  the  question,  "What  shall  the  as- 
sociation do  for  the  Columbian  exhibition? 
The  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Frank  Hal), 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  institute.  He 
said  that  a  congress  of  the  instructors  of 
the  blind  would  be  held  in  a  hall  being 
built  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Chioago, 
and  would  cost  $600,000.  There  would  be  a 
number  of  conference  rooms,  and  means 
would  be  taken  to  publish  the  doings  of 
the  congress.  It  would  probably  be  held 
in  the  last  week  of  July. 

The  arrangement  would  be  according  to 
grades  for  each  particular  state,  so  that 
moving  down  one  of  the  aisles 
a  visitor  would  be  able  to  see 
tbe  primary,  i«jondary,  grammar  and 
higher  schools.  It  was  considered  a  general 
display  which  an  isolated  exhibition  -oould 
not  hope  to  attain.  The  exhibits  in  whioh 
the  liberal  arts  would  be  displayed  would 
be  a  wonderfully  large  one  and  would  oc- 
cupy something  like  twenty-four  acres  of 
floor  space.  It  was  intended  that  the  ex- 
hibic  in  connection  with  the  blind  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  h  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  American  Inetruc 
tors  of  the  Blind.     The  exhibits  he  thought 

SHOULD  NOT  ONLY  UK  NATIONAL, 
but  also  international,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  exhibit  of  appliances  used  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The  chief 
difficulty  to  be  met  here  was  the 
(|uestion  of  expense.  Dr.  Peabody  had 
written  him  that  they  at  an 
association  might  have  400,000  feet  of 
space.  The  shelves,  tables  and  oases 
would  be  supplied  by  the  exhibiting  insti- 
tutions.according  to  certain  inflexible  rules, 
which  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a 
variety  of  furniture  as  would  be  inconveni- 
ent and  injure  tho  appearance  of  the  ex- 
hiliitH. 

It,  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$'2,(X)<>  in  properly  equip  and  furnish  the 
rooms  in  whioh  tho  exhibits  would  be 
placed.  Mr.  Huntoon,  Dr.  Sibley  and 
himself  had  divided  the  world  into  three 
sections,  and  had  opened  up  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  having  all  the 
institutions  for  the  blind 

ik  civil, i/.Ki)  WORLD 
represented.      It  was  for  this  association  to 

>r.  Peabody  know  at  once  if  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  space,  and  if 
they  were  proparod  to   raise  the   neoessary 


money  for  tlv      arpoee. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  American 
Initructors  of  the  Blind  shall  Jnvite  a 
world's  congress  of  the  blind  to  be  held  at 
the  Columbian  exposition  at  Chioago  next 
year.  The  motion  waa  seconded  and  car- 
ried uoanimously. 

Mr.  Huatoon  moved  that  a  oommittee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  carry  ont  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  motion.— Carried. 
The  committee  will  be  appointed  later. 
Mr.  Hunto  m  moved  that  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  make  an  aggre- 
gated display  at  the  World's  fair. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  Messrs  Huntoon, 
Hall  and  Dr.  Sibley  be  made  a  committee 
to  write  the  various  institutions  as  to  the 
amount  In  total  required,  and  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  such  amounts  aa  would 
pay  the   coet.— Carried. 

It  waa  agreed  that  in  the  fine  art  exhibi- 
tions at  the  exposition  an  aggregate  display 
be  held  in  addition  to  the  displays  made  by 
the  Institute  of  the  Blind  of  eaoh  state 
under  its  own  atate  department  or  section 
of  the  exposition . 

Messrs  Hail,  Sibley  and  Griffiths  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  dis- 
play. 

Dr.  Tricker  hoped  the  work  would  be 
purely  that  of  the  blind  and  not  at  all  of  the 
seeiotr  pupils  attending  blind  schools. 

Mr.  Ttomas  Truss  read  a  paper  on  "An 
Instructor's  Experience.  '  He  said  he  was 
surprised  when  he  found  that  the 
pupils  he  put  to  work  were  able  to  do  some- 
thing of  a  fairly  good  and  useful  character 
after  one  mouth's  work.  Oue  question  he 
bad  to  deal  with  waa  could  patterns  be  made 
that  would 

HKLP  THE  BUND   TRADESMEN 

to  make  rattan  chairs  and  other  articles 
with  curves.  In  a  few  years  they  had  forty 
models, costing  altogether  about  $40,  and  by 
this  means  the  absence  of  the  sight  was  in 
this  connection  counterbalanced.  He  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  graduates  through 
the  work-shops  were  able  to  make  a  living. 
He  found  that  the  totally  blind  workman 
waa  uniformly  the  superior  workman  to  the 
partially  blind  one. 

Several  of  their  graduates  had  become 
instructors  themselves,  and  others 
had  been  able  to  start  in  busi- 
ness and  employ  their  fellow  graduates. 
Many  of  the  boys  spend  four  hours  spell- 
ing bread  and  butter,  and  only  one  hour 
learning  to  earn  it.  In  other  words,  when 
the  literary  teacher  found  he  could  not 
teach  the  blind  pupil  to  spell  bread  and 
butter  he  was  sent  to  the  instructor, 
who  waa  responsible  for  making  him  able 
to  earn  it. 

Do  you  find  your  blind  pupils  always 
good  and  willing  to  work  ?  Ask  some 
people  who  imagine  that  blindness  was 

(Loud  laughter).  For  refractory  pupils 
there  was  a  scantily  furnished  room  and  an 
apostolic  diet.  (Laughter).  Be  busy  your- 
self and  keep  the  pupil  busy.  If  the  pupil 
baa  not  a  single  idle  hour  his  chances  of 
doing  evil  are  greatly  reduced.  The  paper 
waa  muah  enjoyed  and  the  reading  of  it 
waa  received  by  loud  applause. 

■si  agreed  to  take  up    the    discussion 
of  Mr.  Truss'  paper  on   Thursday  morning, 
vention    then    adjourned    until 
half-past  nine  o'clock. 

The  trustees  of    the  American    printing 

boose  for  the  blind    have  decided    to  print 

ttks  1q    the    line     letter. 

They  also  at  all  new  printing  bo 

don'i  t  abate 

between  the    advocates  of    the    Hreule  and 

.,  «tem*  waa    very  keen. 

The  veto  to  print  in  the  New  York  system 

was    a*     follows      Colorado,   GeOfwia,      |fj 

..tu'.ky,      Maryland,     Nebraska, 

ork    state,  West 

Virginia  >  l" 

orida,     Illinois, 
Mas ..i.  hosetie,  Mississippi,  Mm 

»«i  r'ed    from  Mr. 
W.    I  -Min*     hii 

re  sorrow  at  bll  Inability    to    be  prea 
ent. 

Mrs  •  ry  clsver  and  )• 

ir.g   |  - 
aUs.  '     It  waa  a  very  eo  joy  able  papa 

■    ■    ;  •  •  ■♦•»■  and 

of  i'  ,  was  to  h  uids  and  guard  thn  grtdo 


so  far  as  possible,  sfter  they  have  left  the 
institutes. 

Dr.  Tricker  warmly  approved  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Griffith  also  warmly  eulogized  the 
paper  and  the  sentiments  it  contained. 
He  ad  via  ..■:  i  reunions  of  the  blind  at 
stated  periods. 

l»r.  Sibley  also  favored  the  re-uaions. 

An  invitation  was  read  from  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Best,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  inviting  the 
delegates  to  visit  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
was  read. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Boston,  said  a  few  won't 
on  the  value  of   .  good  address. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
he  thought  the  department  of  good  man- 
ners was  one  of  the  most  important.  No 
man,  however  educated  and  skillful,  could 
do  muoh  without  patronage,  and  he  could 
never  hope  to  have  patronage  without  good 
manners  and  a  good  address. 

Mr.  B&boook,  of  N«w  York,  said  *bc 
muter  of  good  addroas  was  most  essential. 
80  muoh  so,  indeed,  that  in  their  sohool 
they  devoted  a  neruio  portion  of  the  day 
to  the  study  of  good  address  and  of  table 
etiquette,  and,  indeed,  all  that  pertains  to 
the  subject  of  address  and  the  habits  of 
the  blind.  They  wanted  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  blind  to  be  such  that  one 
oannot  tell  the  difference  between  them 
and  seeing  persons. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York,  also 
warmly  approved  of  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  good  habits. 

Mr.  Blaikslie,  of  Michigan,  also  approved 
of  the  devotion  of  greater  study  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  manners  and  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Huntoon  made  an  interesting  speech 
in  connection  with  kindergarten  teaching 
with  blackboard  illustrations.  The  kinder- 
garten department  required  much  care  in 
its  treatment.  No  department  was  so  sus- 
J  eeptible  to  error  and  misuse. 

Mr.  Ray,  of  Colorado,  spoke  in  an  ap- 
proving manner  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
suggested  outside  of  amusements  for  them, 
walking  them  in  the  sunshine,  picking  and 
analyzing  the  flowers  and  talking  to  them 
of  the  birds  and  the  bugs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell 
and  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson  have  been  frequent 
attenders  at  the  convention. 

Throughout  the  forenoon  there  waa  a 
great  deal  of  deeultory  discussion. 

This  afternoon  the  memorial  report  will 
make  a  report,  and  the  o Mi ce- bearers 
for  the  next  two  years  will  be  chosen,  aa 
well  aa  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Mr. 
Huntoon,  secretary  of  the  convention,  took 
the  opportunity  ot  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  the 
excellent  reports  of  1hk  Expositor. 


Kl'.II'AV.  Jl 


mously  passed  that  the  convention  ex- 
press its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  gracious 
courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  its 
members  by  the  provincial  government  of 
Ontario,  to  Principal  Dvmond  of  the  On- 
tario Institute  for  the  Blind,  his  able  oorps 
of  assistant*  and  th#  civic 

officesr  and  oltizans  of  Brantford, 
who  have  so  completely  and  successfully 
provided  provided  for  our  comfort  and 
entertainment  while  sojourning  iu  her 
Majesty's  Dominion.  Also  thanks  are  ex- 
tended to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  their  kind 
invitation  to  visit  tbem  at  their  hall,  and 
further,  that  we  will  oherish  a  fond  recol- 
lection of  our  visit  to  Brantford. 

P,  Fa  1  Ri.E v 

Fkank  T.  Bakkincton. 

E.  E.  GBDTRHS. 

OFFICE-BEARERS  FOR  1892 

President,  A.  H.  Dymoud;  first  vice- 
president,  A.  G.  C  emen' ;  second  vi-  e- 
president.  Dr.  H  P.  Fricker;  treasorer. 
Stephen  Babcock;  seoretary,  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon. 

Executive  oommittee  —  W.  B.  Wait, 
corresponding  secretary  and  ohairman;  Dr. 
John  T.  Sibley,  Dr.  IVer  Fairley,  Mr.  E 
B.  Allen,  Mr.  T.  H.  Had. 

On  motion  the  selection  of  a  placa  for  the 
next  meeting  was  left  to  the  executive  oom- 
mittee to  arrange. 

The  auditors  reported  the  accounts  all 
right. 

Messrs  Dymond,  Huntoon,  and  Pease 
were  appointed  a  oommittee  to  have  the 
procaedings  published 

At  night  a  oharmin?  concert  was  given 
in  the  music  room  of  the  institute  by  sev- 
eral of  the  visitors,  assisted  by  local  talent. 
The  room  waa  crowded  to  excess.  The 
chair  was  oooupied  by  Prinoipal  Dymond 
in  his  utual  happy  manner.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  delegates  remained  to  the  con- 
cert. 

During  the  evening  capital  songs  were 
rendert'.  /  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
Richs  uith,  of  Brantford;  Mr.  Jacques, 

of  Br*  ioid.  Oae  of  the  features  ot  the 
entei  t . iu nent  was  a  very  fins  duet  by  Mrs. 
K.  Snath  and  Mr.  Jacques.  Mr.  W.  B 
Wait,  of  New  Y'ork,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Provincial  government,  the 
citizens  of  Brantford  and  the  performers, 
supported  by  Messrs.  Anagnos,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky.  Responses 
were  made  by  Aid.  Raymond  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Coohrane,  after  which  the  whole 
audience  rendered  most  enthusiastically 
"God  Save  the  Queen."  The  convention 
then  terminated. 
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Bails  JErposftor. 

T.  H.  Preston,  Manor   and   Proprietor 


Concert  at  the  Blind  institute. 
To  night  a   grand  concert   in  oonneotion 
with  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
will  be  given  in    the  music    room  of  the  in   , 
Bti'u'.e.     A    special  programmo    has    been! 
pn  p*red  by  Mr.  Jacques.     The  performers 
wil    include  Mr.  K.  A.  Newland.of  Indian- 
apolis; Mr.     Day,    Jacksonville,  111.;    Mr. 
Reeves,    of  Boston;  Mr.    Blakslee,    of  Lan- 
sing,    Michigan;  Mrs.   R.    Smith    and  Mr. 
Jaojuus,  of   Brantford,    and  others.       The 
public  are  Invited. 


JDailE  Eypositor. 

T.  H.  rreston,  Bdltor  and  Proprietor 


SATURDAY,  JULY  9,  18W14 


CLOSING  CEREMOHIES 

Or  the  Convention    Principal    Dymond 

the  New  President     Votes  of  Thanks 

— Ths  Oonoert. 

The  ronvnntlon   of  A-iinr.    MB    I  n»' motors 

Blind  was  brought    to  a   ooa  tosioa 

Thursday  ale  10 '  '  "  ■"*«»"»  w»" 

all    hand.,  **bU 

*nd     profitable  •   nrslog    lbs 

*lnes»   wa» 

Mid  sooonded    an  I     unai.i 


The  American  delegates  to  the  lato  con- 
vention of  instructors  of  the  blind  all  left 
yesterday  for  their  respective  d«stinations. 
The  several  parties  were  acoomnaniod  to 
the  trains  by  Prinoipal  Dymond,  and  all 
expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with 
their  entertainment  They  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  impressed  with  the  size 
and  industrial  aspeots  of  Brantford,  while 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
institution  and  the  roominess  of  the  build- 
ing and  all  its  arrangements  were  often 
oommented  on.  The  eleotion  of  Prinoipal 
I  >ymond  aa  president  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  waa  a  graceful  oompllment  to  tho  re- 
oeption  of  the  association  on  Canadian  soil, 
and  a  kind  and  generous  testimony  to  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  in  good  works  which 
over  rides  all  mrrely  national  and  political 
distiEcllons. 
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LOUISV]  July  3 

:k  : 

ie  late  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
he   Klind  it  was  voted  to  make  an  te  exhibit  of 

work  at  the  Columbian  Fair  if  the  inds  could  be  raised. 

It  w  ted  that  $3,000  would  be    equired.  and  the  under- 

•  ointed  a  committee  to  inquire  of  the  various 
institutions  what,  if  ntributions  they  would  make  for 

this  purj" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a 
guarantee  from  at  least  ten  institutions  to  bear  an  equal  share 
of  the  expense. 

The  committee  respectfully  request  you  to  ask  your  Board 
whether  it  will  consent  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  ;  also 
whether  it  is  disposed  to  contribute  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
our  exhibit,  and  if  so,  how  much? 
An  early  reply  is  desired. 

jpectfully  submitted, 


AKPOnOAl^  24    'loutou  '892 
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;  I).  Siblkv,  M.  D.,  > 
sk  H.  Hall. 


B.  B.  Hixtoon. 
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At  zlz  'Ajjieptxr/*  jj.c:*va<3te'j<j£t5 
t<I>v  'EXX^vtov. —  Kxl  rtalSe^  o» 
xT*e":et?-  —  ToreoOeToOvsat  e.l$ 
-:i  -^'jXavOpoiTioti  io\>Xx. — "E>» 
Xvjv  tatpo?  xoojjir^top  'A[j.cp»- 
xxvtxoO  llxvertco-syiiAc'ou. 

'E'icuXXcj-'.v  fj,jL"v  in.  BcjTwvr,;  : 
Ajjyepij-ratr;  ir.c6a  vet  i:Tltnpan  r,  xa:a- 
0T331;  toj  evxa^Oa  eXXr(v.x:i  cic.yticj,  <^ 
£/.  -rfj;  a*iax;::cj  3fi;eu>;  r.:>,>,(Lv  b\kZfVltat 
vcji'.^jvT(ov  xii  :y>T]iia"!i3a/':ii)v  r.Xlzv  ".y;v  aa- 
Opav  iieav  cti  (UisXfa);  a^:<:a:a'  to  Xprj^a 
in  'A^fpi/.f,.  'Q;  ca.vSTat  c'jtc  ai  KpO;  *M 
eyr(jiepi5a;  avTa-:/p;jit;  c'jfS  ta  -aOr^a- 
auva  u^'5-:avTai  c:  evrauOa  eXXYjve;  xai  ♦.- 
ozcla  ex?evu>;  neptypaicusi  Si'  e-i3"X<Lv  rpb; 
t:l>;  eauTwv  3VYY&vt!(,  Gat  Jjvr(0u»:i  va  Oesuai 
xspjAa  el;  ttjv  pttaVjLntuotV,  ev  tcujtyj  5i 
Zcp'.-Twaei  jasvcv  ^  x'j6epvr(Ji;  Jjva-ai  va 
Oearj  cpt3?ix6v  f.  lep^a  ci;  ts  (^tl))ia  tofrw 
t>j;  {i£Tava3T€i3«o);.'0  ex^aTptsjxb;  elve  -rc.tvr. 
aXeOpto;  eta  ib  atzoitXBliC&tUvov  rj^itLv  tOv;:, 
aXXu);  Je  t/.avr,v  a-u>Xetav  u^esTr;  nal  j?:- 
3?a:ai  <1>;  ex  t^;  CJfywveJseci);  xai  avaj*i- 
{jeo>;  }Aita;:j  £tvfa)v  Xattv  ev  Tat;  TtapaScuva- 
6etoi;  jjta/.'.cta  -/topi*.;.  "H!r(  v)p;aT5  va  y;ve- 
-al  -c.ajTr,  ava^tlji;  xai  eviauOa,  xaitci  a;j:r, 
3ev  xa^ivci  spb;  to  itapbv  mya/.a;  itpcoJou; 
aXX'  ::w::r,-;;£  e've  vo;ju£<i>  ffrjaavT'.xY)  *; 
a-u)Xe:a  c;tu>  xai  e/s;  eXXyjv:;  3ia6tcivtc; 
xa;   iJievcvTS;    2ia   zavic;   ev    ty;   ;£vt;. 

Hip:  it;;  aexavasTSJjia);  zpc/eijievcj,  ava- 
«;pu  r^jAtv  oti  ac/.Xsl  xai  ~p'o  icavtwv  Xa'xw- 
ve,  £/.5;A'.3av  (liO'  ccjtiLv  ttxva  f,Xtxia;  satw 
xai  Je/.a  fcuv  i::va  ,atj  Buvaj*tva  va  epY»- 
cOuiatv  a);  ex  irj;  (JitApi;  aJxuiv  r(/,txia;,  e!t- 
^a?i  ci;  xa  asjXa  ajri"-;  r(  'A;ispuavixf,  f«- 
XavOpfo^ia,  Jjva^ai  Je  va  ei'-a>  bxt  ti»4; 
tcjtwv  e'/.ijV.sav  BUT3  e'vxa^Oa  e?;:  t(I>  oxiptT) 
TCJTi.)'  Jr,X.  Iva  t:rc'Jtxt}3ti)3;v  aura  ci;  fi- 
Xa/0;-.u-ixa  /.aTasTrjaaia  u;  va  ^ir;  u^^p/cv 
:;iaj;a   cv    'E'.mJi. 

'0   a^c   T3'a/.:v:a«t'a;     c/iB:v     ■:':    £>,Xr,»i- 
xbv   evTai  a   ;*o^a   TtjjiiJv   Bttu^UVt^    Tr,;   o/c- 
Xf(;   T<i'   TJ3/.d)v     ;cj   ^:vcj      ava)Ta:cv   ?ia   xb 
ell:;   tcj   ev   'A^ept/.y;   asj/.cj    a     M./ar(X  'A- 
vaYV(,»3T3R3.Xc;   c;eX£('r(   xco^r'^iop     tcu   Ilavc- 
Ktsr^iUu  Harvent.     'II  exX:-^    a-1'^  "«P:- 
rro'.ei   piflv-r,,    r.iv    :'''    •JA«Y*V'^   tcjt'o,  i»  ,ti 
£/.t:;   tOfi   ct;    t:    R«v»«Wt^|AtCv      t:utc    t 
«lt  TO   /.paf.;::*    iv    'A.Aipt/cT;,     t;   ci   t;v.')ev 
cl  jieyaXtiTipci   ^eXmxoi   xai  txtorYJiAOvi;   twv 
'IIvi..|ifvu)v    QoXt1Ct&«|   r,    ii'.Xcvyj   a^fr)      \iy<* 
e;aipl'    zjwj^.3.   tt;v    a;iov    t;j   cJvtv:j;   tcj.cj 
j/*:C;    iii;     'tvc^cvr;    cm;    ev    a  ;v3ia  ou 
f,T3    J'    t"j:j/r,jii    Jia    t:/    •  •./.r(vt3la>/      i- 
Cjt:i    av>;t;    c::i/t;    !j3:j/'.>;    :jy/i»:jj:    ?wp' 
^tv   o-av.C'.,   t:.^'ov   t:    l'Jvo;     !t^   -rr,; 
xa:   -:'U,iaOca;  atftUV    IK  •'.»  t;u:.r 
6    /..    \i.     \\/a  ,'.'.>J::-t:j 
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PLEASURE  FOR  T«IE  BLIND. 

■  i:,  ii  •  sunshiii. ••• 

Tk<*  "Hea  composed 

of  the  blind  ticot,  isflnjoyingatwo 

r  Saturday  and 
Sunday  the  number  was  increased  by 
delegates  Trom  many  towi.  ..ftbe 

■ut  thirty-flve  well-known  ladies 
and  gentlemen  interested  in  this  noble  work 
are  expected  to  be  present,  among  them  J. 
-:itut.'  at  Boston, 
I.   H»»nry  L.    Brainard  and 
I,     all    of    Hart] 
Chapm.  A]  D  and  M:-^Hinman  of 

u,   and    Mi-   H-i-m^ton  of  Cov- 
en trj*. 

a  children,  among  them  an 

.  brother  ai.  aedeafaud 

blind— and  not  least  in  the 

■'.if  baby  "Willie  Sunshine." 

are  having  an  enjoyable  time. 


BEYOND  PRESENT  WANT. 


Portland  Man  Provides  for  a 
Blind  Woman. 


Be  Had  Sever  Seen  Her,  but  Had  Heard 
Her  Pathetic  Story. 


Romance  in  the  Life  of  Miss  Ida  May 
Bliss. 


Miss  Ida  Mar  Bliss  is  a  blind  lady,  board- 
ins:  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves  of  6th  St., 
South  Boston. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  full  of  pathos  and 
tinged  with  romance. 

She  11  now  42  years  of  acre.  She  was  not 
born  blind,  but  about  10  years  ago,  in  the 
prime  of  her  womanhood,  after  fighting 
bard  the  battle  of  life  and  supporting  tier- 
ielf  and  her  si->ter  by  diamond  cutting,  she 
lost  her  eyesight  from  the  brilliancy  and 
lustre  of  the  gems  she  out  and  polished. 

By  the  kindness  of  lsrge-hearteu  and  gen- 
erous !,-  )  she  ha*  never  s 
has  been  supplied  with  a  home  and  all  the 
rts  of  life  since  her  misfortune, 
lagnos,  the  superintendent  of   the 
School  for  the  P>  1  i  .  :    uton.  knows 
Miss  Bliss  and  ail  tb'i  circumstances  of  her 
roes  the  financial 
aid.  whicu  make*  her  independent  of  any 
struggle  for  i 

In  the  early  yean  of  Mis*  I'.liss' affliction 
•  •  ney  neca-i'i 

was  obtained  by  private  i 
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WHEN     I     WAS    YOUR    AGE. 


\\\    Laura  E.   Km  n  vrds. 


r-i 
Chapter  IX- 

m|-R    FRIENDS. 

We  had  so  many  friends  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin.     First  of  all,  perhaps,  I  should 

put  the  dear  old  Scotch  lady  whom  we  called 
••  I).  I)."  She  had  another  name,  but  that  is 
nobody's  business  but  her  own.  I).  I),  was  a 
thousand  years  old.  She  always  said  so  when 
we  asked  her  age,  and  she  certainly  ought  t<> 
have  known.  No  one  would  have  thought  it, 
to  look  at  her,  for  she  had  not  a  single  gray 
hair,  and  her  eyes  were  as  bright  and  black  as 
a  young  girl's.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things 
about  her  was  the  way  she  dressed,  in  summer 
particularly.  She  wore  a  gown  of  white  dimity, 
always  spotlessly  (lean,  made  with  a  single 
plain  skirt,  ainl  a  jacket.  The  jacket  was  a  little 
open  in  front,  showing  a  handkerchief  of  white 
net  fastened  with  a  brooch  of  hair  in  the  shape 
of  a   harp.     Fashions  made  no  difference  to 

I).  I).  People  might  wear  green  or  yellow  or 
purple,  as  they  pleased;  she  wore  her  white 
dimity,  and  we  children  knew  instinctively  that 
it  was  the  prettiest  .ind  most  becoming  dress 
that  six-  1  miM  have  (  hosen. 

Another  wonderful  thing  about    l>.    I>.  was 

Ikt     slop    (  loset        There      lie\  el      w  .1  -       m  h     .1 

<  loset  .1  ■  that  I  It  was  all  lull  ol  glass  jars, 
and  I  a  ere  full  of  ( innamon,  and  nut 

.   and   cloves,   and   raisim.   and   all    manner 
.     .md     the)      were     not 

ired  down  tie!  likel)   t«>  be 

oowada)    .  but  one  could  take  off  the  top,  and 

rid  il  1  innamon, 

nd  I >.  I) 

would  not  mind.  nd  oi  hei 

who  lived  at  tl  d  hei  a  barrel 

'     I      ol        IU  n 

and   wi    thought   it 

■  than  il iiiiiion 

glori  fot 

1 1    1  j    1  <1  for  us, 

and  we  thought 
Then,   ihe  h  u  ''"I  •"id  in* 

.md    pp  •  tint       "I    .ih<  11111 

■       '      that    "ah 


cumtweezles  "  are  nearly  the  same  as  picknickles 
and  bucknickles  ? 

I).  D.'s  son  was  .1  gallant  young  soldier,  and 
it  was  his  hair  that  she  wore  in  the  harp-shaped 
brooch.  Many  oi"  the  daguerreotypes  were  of 
him.  and  he  certainl)  was  as  handsome  a  fellow 
as  any  mother  could  wish  a  son  to  be.  When 
we  went  to  take  tea  with  1).  I).,  which  was 
quite  often,  we  always  looked  over  her  trea- 
sures, and  asked  the  same  questions  over  and 
over,  the  dear  old  lady  never  losing  patience 
with  us.  And  such  jam  as  we  had  for 
I).  D.'s  jams  and  jellies  were  famous,  and  she 
often  made  our  whole  provision  ol"  sweet  things 
for  the  winter.  Then  we  were  sure  ol  ha\ 
ing  the  best  quince  marmalade,  and  the  clear 
est  jelly;  while  as  lor  the  peach  marmalade  — 
no  words  can  des<  ribe  it  ! 

I).  I),  was  a  wonderful  nurse:  and  when  we 
were  ill.  she  often  came  and  helped  our  mother 
in  taking  care  ol"  us.  Then  she  would  sing  us 
her  song  —  a   song   that  no  one  but    I).    I),   and 

the  fortunate  children  who  had  her  for  a  friend 
ever  heard.  It  is  sik  h  a  good  son-  that  I  must 
write  it  down, being  verj  sure  that  1).  1).  would 
not  (  are. 

There  was  an  "Id  man,  and  he  n  a  mad, 

And  he  ran  up  the  iteeple : 
II.    took  "it  l>>  hat, 

And  waved  a  "\  i  i   the  peopli . 

To  I).  I>.  we  owe  the  preservation  <>t  one 
oi  Laura  's  first  <  ompi isition  .  a  mien  w hi  i 

old.      she   gave    il    to   the 
ladj .  w  ho  kept  it  for  mam  years  in  Ik  • 
drawer,   nil    I  .aura  'a   oa  n    i  rtildren    w<  > 
enoii  I  u.     lii  iry,  and 
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fly,  struck  her  severely  with  a  stick,  and  she  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  all  was  in  confusion  at  the  manor-house. 
Marion's  faithful  dog,  Carlo,  had  seen  the  man  lurking 
in  the  thicket,  and  had  tried  to  warn  his  mistress  of  the 
danger.  But  seeing  she  did  not  mind,  the  minute  he 
saw  the  man  prepare  to  spring  out  he  had  run  to  the 
house.  He  made  them  understand  that  some  one  had 
stolen  Marion.  '-Who,  Carlo,  who?"  exclaimed  the 
agonized  mother.  Carlo  instantly  picked  up  some  A-B-C 
blocks  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  putting  together 
the  letter>  that  form  the  word  Gipsies,  looked  up  at  his 
master  and  wagged  his  tail.  "  The  gipsies  !  "  exclaimed 
Sir  Edward;  "alas  !  if  the  gipsies  have  stolen  our  child, 
we  shall  never  see  her  again."  Nevertheless,  they 
searched  and  searched  the  wood,  but  no  trace  of  her  was 
to  be  found. 

"  Hush  !  here  she  is  !     Is  n't  she  a  beauty  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  but  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

'•  Marion  Gray.  I  picked  her  up  in  the  wood.  A 
splendid  addition  to  our  train,  for  she  can  beg  charity, 
and  a  night's  lodging,  and  then  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  is  just  to  find  out  where  they  keep  the  key,  and 
let  us  in.      Hush  !   hush  !  she  's  coming  to." 

These  word-,  were  spoken  by  a  withered  hag  of  seventy 
'  and  the  man  wh  >  had  stolen  her.   Slowly  Marion  opened 
her  eyes,  and  what  was  her  horror  to  find  herself  in  a 
gipsy  camp ! 

1  will  skip  over  the  five  long  years  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, and  come  to  the  end  of  my  story.  5  years  have 
I.  and  the  new  king  sits  on  his  royal  throne,  judging 
and  condemning  a  band  or  gipsies.  They  are  all  con- 
ned but  one  young  girl,  who  stands  with  downcast 
eyes  before  him;  but  when  she  hears  her  doom,  she 
raises  her  dark  flashing  eyes  on  the  king.  A  piercing 
shriek  is  heard,  the  crown  and  sceptre  roll  down  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  Marion  Gray  i->  clasped  in  her 
father'-  arm-  ! 

Another  dear  friend  was  Miss  Mary.  She 
was  a  small,  brisk  woman,  with  "  New  Eng- 
land" written  all  over  her.  She  used  to  stay 
with  us  a  good  deal,  helping  my  mother  in 
household  matters,  or  writing  for  our  father; 
and  we  all  loved  her  dearly.  She  had  the  most 
beautiful  hair,  masses  and  masses  of  it.  of  a 
deep  auburn,  and  waving  in  a  lovely  fashion. 
She  it  was  who  used  to  say,  -  Hurrah  for  Jack- 
whenever  anything  met  her  special  ap- 
proval; and  we  all  learned  to  say  it  too,  and 
to  this  day  some  of  us  cheer  the  name  of  "  Old 
II i<  kory,"  who  has  been  in  his  grave  these  fiftv 
years.  Miss  Mary  came  ol  seafaring  people, 
and  had  many  strange  stories  of  wreck  and 
tempest,  of  whi(h  we  were  never  weary.  Miss 
Mary's  energy  was  untiring,  her  activity  lin- 
ing. She  used  to  make  long  woodland  ex- 
peditions with  us,  in  tin-  woods  around  the 
valley,  leading  the  waj  "over  hill,  over  dale, 
thorough  thorough    brier."    finding    all 

manner  ol     ild-wood  tr<  .  i  reeping  i 

and  fern-  and  mosses  without  end.  which  were 
brought  home  i  decorate  the  parlors,  she 
knew  the  •  every  p  nd  vi  hat  it  was 

good  for.     -  when  th<  musi 

ithered,  the  mulleri  flowers  were 

ready.    She    w  fin    thai 
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Then  there  was  Mr.  Ford,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  friends.  He  was  a  sort  of  facto- 
tum of  our  father's,  and,  like  The  Bishop  in 
the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  was  "  short  and  stout  and 
round-about,  and  zealous  as  could  be."  We 
were  very  fond  of  trotting  at  his  heels,  and 
loved  to  pull  him  about,  and  tease  him,  which 
the  good  man  never  seemed  to  resent.  Once, 
however,  we  carried  our  teasing  too  far,  as  you 
shall  hear.  One  day  our  mother  was  sitting 
quietly  at  her  writing,  thinking  that  the  chil- 
dren were  all  happy  and  good,  and  possessing 
her  soul  in  patience.  Suddenly  to  her  appeared 
Julia,  her  hair  flying,  eyes  wide  open,  mouth 
ditto. —  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  Mama !  "  gasped  the  child,  "  I  have 
done  the  most  dreadful  thing!  Oh,  the  most 
dreadful,  terrible  thing  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  our  mother,  drop- 
ping her  pen  in  distress ;  "  what  have  you  done, 
dear  ?     Tell  me,  quickly  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  !  "  sobbed  the  child  ; 
-  I  cannot !  " 

"  Have  you  set  the  house  on  fire  ?  "  cried 
our  mother. 

"  Oh,  worse  than  that !  "  gasped  poor  Julia. 
"  Much  worse  !  " 

"  Have  you  dropped  the  baby  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  that !  " 

Now  there  7oas  nothing  worse  than  dropping 
the  baby,  so  our  mother  began  to  feel  relieved. 

"  Fell  me  at  once,  Julia,"  she  said,  "  what 
you  have  done  !  " 

'•  I  —  I  — "  sobbed  poor  Julia;  "I  pulled  — 
I  pulled  —  off — Mr.  Ford's  wig!" 

There  were  few  people  we  loved  better  than 
"  Tomty,"  the  gardener.  This  dear,  good  man 
must  have  been  a  martyr  to  our  pranks,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  any 
gardening  at  all.  It  was  "  Tomty  !  "  here  and 
"  Tomty ! "  there,  from  morning  till  night. 
When  Laura  wanted  her  bonnet-strings  tied 
(oh,  that  odious  little  bonnet!  with  the  rows 
of  pink  and  green  quilled  ribbon  which  was  al- 
ways coming  off),  she  never  thought  of  going 
into  the  house  to  Mary,  though  Mary  was 
good  and  kind,  too;  she  always  ran  to  Tomty, 
who  must  "lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe," 
and  fashion  bow-knots  with  his  big,  clumsy, 
good  natured  lingers.  When  Harry  was  play- 
in-  out  in  the  hot  sun  without  a  hat,  and  Mary 
called  to  him  to  come  in,  like  a  good  boy,  and 
gel  hi  liit,  did  he  go?  Oh,  no!  He  tum- 
bled ill-  potatoes  or  apples  out  of  Tomty's 
id  put  that  on  his  head  instead  of  a 
id  11  answered  just  as  well. 

Poor,  dear  Tomty !  He  went  to  California  in 
latei  1  I   was  cruelly  murdered  by  some 

•  Ins,   lor   the  sake  of  a   little  money 
whi<  h  he  had    aved. 

iow,  we  had  not  very  many  friends  of 

0111  I       1  p pose  one  reason   was  that 

we  u,p     ,,  man)    ourselves   that    there   were 

h    1"    have    a    .good    time. 
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1  [1  re,  on    a    lunnj    slope   when    thi 


two  sisters  worked  in  the  Morse  &  Foss 
shop  at  Roxbury.  The  sisters  were  orphans 
and  daughters  of  a  gentleman  once  of  large 
moans,  but  who.  having  met  with  reverses 
of  fortune,  had  left  tvis  daughters  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  girls  struggled  along,  making  a  liv- 
ing in  various  ways,  but  sadly  missing  the 
social  advantages  which  their  former  posi- 
tion gave  them. 

But  Ida  May  met  Mr.  Morse  at  a  fortunate 
time,  just  when  he  was  looking  out  for 
women  diamond  cutters,  and  the  sisters 
were  soon  able  to  earn  a  more  than  com- 
fortable living. 

But.  the  sunshine  of  Ida's  life  was  to  be 
clouded  forever.  One  day  she  realized  that 
her  eyesight  was  being  dimmed  by  the 
lustre  of  the  gems  she  cut.  It  was  a  trifling 
matter,  she  thought,  and  she  hoped  that 
her  eyes  would  soon  be  ail  right  aDd  so  she 
went  on  with  her  work,  for  there  were  two 
of  them  to  care  for  and  she  could  not  afford 
to  take  a  rest 

Then  another  affliction  came  into  her  life. 
Her  sister  was  stricken  down,  and  the  mal- 
ady, which  proved  fatal.  Ida  was  now 
alone  in  the  world.  But  she  bore  no  bravely 
and  went  on  with  her  diamond  cutting  to 
earn  money  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills  and 
the  funeral  expenses. 

Now  the  trouble  with  her  eyes  increased, 
and  shocked  by  the  fear  of  darkness  com- 
ing upon  her.  she  consulted  an  oculist. 

"Rest,"  said  the  doctor. 

"How  long  a  rest?"  asked  the  afflicted 
woman. 

"At  least  two  months,"  replied  the  oc- 
onlist. 

Aghast  at  the  prospect  of  an  enforced  two 
months'  absence  from  her  work,  Ida  went 
to  Mr.  Morse  and  told  him  how  burdened 
she  was  with  debts  and  expenses. 

"Take  your  two  months'  rest,"  said  Mr. 
Morse,  "and  your  nay  will  go  on  just  the 
same." 

Mr.  Morse  is  now  dead,  hut  before  he  died 
he  did  another  kind  act.  He  mentioned 
this  case  of  hardship  and  bravery  to  several 
friends  and  he  went  to  the  blind  school  in 
South  Boston  and  stated  the  facta 

Miss  Bliss  was  beyond  the  age  for  admis- 
sion into  the  school,  but  Mr.  Anagnos  told 
her  she  could  have  the  freedom  of  the 
school  and  all  its  privileges  If  she  could 
manage  to  board  near  the  school. 

Then  Mr.  Sturgis  started  a  $60  yearly  sub- 
scription, and  the  necessary  sums  for  Miss 
Bliss' maintenance  was  soon  secured,  and 
the  blind  diamond  cutter  provided  with  a 
home  and  a  school. 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  as  one  subscriber 
after  another  died,  the  vacant  place  was 
filled,  and  the  money  was  forthcoming  at 
the  friendly  hands  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

And  now  Mr.  Gore,  who  was  one  of  the 
subscribers,  also  died.  When  his  will  was 
read  there  was  found  ample  provision  for 
Miss  Bliss. 

"No  stated  sum  is  mentioned,"  said  Mr. 
Anagnos^  "she  can  have  $300  or  $400,  or 
whatever  sum  is  needed  to  keep  her  in  com- 
fort. But  she  is  very  careful,  and  there  is 
no  chance  of  any  of  the  money  being 
wasted.  We  like  her  to  enjoy  life, 
and  if  she  wants  a  carriage  ride 
why  she  can  have  it  or  anything  that 
will  make  her  happy.  Miss  Bliss  is  now  in 
the  country,  and  will  be  away  for  some 
time.  The  annuity  left  by  Mr.  Gore  for  Miss 
Bliss  is  for  her  natural  life,  and  it  is  paid 
over  to  me  by  Mr.  Fox.  the  executor.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Fox  is  one  of  Miss  Bliss'  visit- 
ors, and  he  never  sees  her  without  adding 
to  her  little  store.  He  is  another  Mr.  Gore, 
and  he  seems  to  take  delight  in  giving  extra 
touches  of  brightness  to  the  blind  woman's 
life.  Miss  Bliss  is  a  noble  woman, 
and  she  has  noble  friends.  She  would 
never  have  lost  her  eyesight,  but  that  she 
was  ambitious  to  work  and  make  a  homo 
for  herself  and  her  sister.  Although  blind. 
she  has  many  pleasures.  She  has  friends 
who  visit  her;  she  has  the  school  and  its 
work.  She  is  a  woman  of  refined  tastes  and 
has  birds  and  flowers  at  home,  and  if  she 
needs  tile  country  in  summer  or  a  concert 
in  the  winter  she  can  have  them." 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Fox  aro  "looked"  forward 
to  by  Miss  Bliss  with  eagerness.  Once  when 
he  called  upon  her  and  had  passed  a  pleas- 
ant hour  in  her  company,  he  said : 

"Don't  you  feel  lonely  sometimes  sitting 
here,  even  with  your  birds  and  your  flow- 
ers?" 

"Oh."  said  the  blind  lady,  "there  are  two 
things  I  should  like,  if  1  could  afford  it,  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  good  concert  occasion- 
ally, and  I  should  like  to  hear  the  waves  as 
they  wash  on  the  beaches  and  smell  the 
salt  air  of  the  ocean." 

"Now,  Miss  Bliss,"  quickly  replied  Mr. 
Fox,  "when  you  want  to  go  to  the  opera  or 
a  concert,  you  buy  two  tickets  and  invite  a 
friend  to  go  with  you.  and  when  you  want 
to  go  to  the  beach  for  a  week  or  on  an  out- 
ing in  summer,  you  let  mo  know  and  I  will 
see  that  your  expenses  are  paid.*' 

And  so  the  hard  urose  of  the  blind  lady's 
life  is  turned  into  sweet  poetry,  and  she 
hoars  the  music  and  the  waves,  although 
sho  cannot  see  the  color  and  Deauty  of 
nature. 


too  thickly  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  shining  merrily  clown  on  the  mossy  sward, 
we  would  pitch  our  tent  (onl\  there  was  no 
tent),  and  prepare  to  be  perfectly  happy.     We 

rlj  Bowers  as  were  to  be  found. 
and  made  garlands  of  them;  we  chose  a  queen, 
and  crowned    her;   and    then  we  had  a  feast, 

whl(h  «  the  object  of  the  whole  < 

dition. 

'l  was  the  proper  thing  to  buy  certain 
viands  for  this  feast,  the  home  dainties  being 
considered  not  sufficiently  rare. 

Well,  we  ate  our  oranges,  and  nibbled  our 
•anut,  and  the  older  ones  drank  the  milk. 
it  there  were  any  in  the  nut:  this  was  con- 
sidered the  verj  height  of  luxury,  and  the  little 
ones  knew  it  was  too  much  for  them  to  expe<  t. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  we  were  generally 
ill  after  these  feasts,  but  I  think  it  highly 
probable. 

In  mentioning  our  friends,  is  it  right  to  pass 
over  the  good  "  four-footers,"  who  were  so 
patient  with  us  and  bore  with  so  many  of  our 
vagaries?  Cm  we  ever  forget  "  Oggy  the 
Steamboat."  s,,  called  from  the  loudness  of  her 
purring?  l)o  not  some  of  us  still  think  with 
compunction  of  the  day  when  this  good  cat 
was  put  in  a  tin  pan,  and  covered  over  with 
a  pot-lid,  while  on  the  lid  was  set  her  deadly 
enemy,  "Ella,"  the  fat  King  Charles  spaniel? 
What  a  snarling  ensued!  what  growls,  hisses, 
yells  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  tin  and  the 
'•unseemly  laughter"  of  naughty  children  ! 

And  "Lion,"  the  good  Newfoundland  dog, 
who  let  us  ride  on  his  back  — when  he  was  in 
the  mood,  and  tumbled  us  oft  when  he  was 
not!  He  was  a  dear  dog.  but  «  Fannie,"  his 
mate,  was  anything  but  amiable,  and  some- 
times gave  sore  offense  to  \isit,,rs  by  snapping 
at  their  heels  and  growling. 

Bui  if  tin-  <.its  and  dogs  suffered  from  us, 
we  suffered    from   •■Jose":     <  >  jos£j   wj,al   ;1 

tyrannous  little  beast  you  were'  Never  was 
a  brown  donkey  prettier.  I  am  quite  sure; 
never  did  a   brown  donkey    have  his  own   way 

so  i  ompletely. 

Whether  a  child  could  lake  a  ride,  depended 

entirely  on  whether  Jose  was  in  the  mood  for 

11  "r  not.     "  not,  he  trotted  a  little  way  till 

ild  alone;  and   then   he  calmly 

rubbed  off  his  rider  against  a  tier  .„  fen<  e,  and 

'     l"-     ('i  course  this  was 

ver)   hid.  ;   but   by   the'  time  the 

little  ones  w<  re  big  enough  to  manage  him, 
'"  ;  even 

u"1'  l"m  When  the  dearest 

"'"  l«   ''   ,:     ■••  irld  m  m  U8  the  donkej  carri 

rinate  little  brown 

Of  thai,  o|   i  uui   i 

•""'   '  '!'  lightful  drive  .   with 

Wd    all    mann. a    ol 
(t)  l( 

1  •  IH<  nd  .  two  fool 

•""'  '•  in)  othei 

'  ""r  ''•  hut  tii  ,  i,  ii  0|  them. 
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childi  ,, 
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eiae.   and    that,    'b^th^"C^S  '£  vf  aedi- 


f^^W  Nut  i, 
*m>ted  the  whole  remah 
life  bat  hfe  forten*    *T£?  SL™.'  fe'  «*«»<*  only  hi, 


We   but  hfc  fanti,;    to 
thW.  Of  bh-H      I      V   , 


tioo  of  tie  I  *  condL 

we  can  possil  <**  that 

and  most  lib  ,  ?f.  ™«  h*  a  manifest 

Hs  charge  many  3  Sc^S'lS*' 

ton    for   Vi-  '-h  «  the >  Instate.. 

.AssoeLwHnn     ^ku.  _7_  *„  Blind 


V  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  these'  eoramnS 
that  a  correspondent  (who  is  himself  deeply  interested 
in  and  intimately  acquainted  with  work  for  the  blind) 
ealled  attention  to  the  life  md  character  6f  the  late  Dr.      ""P 

T.  E.  Armitage,  at  the  same  time  asking  that  step.*  Association^  w&tah  was  founded  aborot  twent 
might  be  -taken  to  raise  a  memorial  of  him  which  should  *"°*  .  *  ''.'  ' 
be  more  durable  than  brass,  and  be  useful  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations  of  th  a  t jlWi  waa  3DLO*  ia 
Tain;  already  more  than  «BMh<rusand  fluids  has  been. 
d,  and  the  interest  of  this  sum.  will  be  devoted  to 
the   cheapening   of  standard   blind   literature,  issued   by 


~  endow 

Soc^y  with  a  sum  of  at  least  £1700  -  t£?*i ' 

given  m  otiler  directions  I  am  no/™,  I*  thousands 
^ow    th,,    W    been    ve'ry*  ^mT^^  ^  * 

Alfred  Hirst  in  a  loiter  h«  ■«-,.-,+     *     if  uweM-      Mr. 

dry,"  I   think,  two  yet,  ^,  ^«  Mer- 

^antof  wnltCr/HL;'  .       «*§f 

the   British  and   Foreign   Blind   Association.        Another  tWwS^Lj  ***"* 

memorial  has  been  raised  to  this  great  and  good  man  *°g   and   writing   for    -  <   "P** 

by  those  who  never  ceased  daring  his  life  to  benefit  by  icsH?  l»e  in  the  . 

hanghtfal  generosity.      Th,  past  and  present  pupila  i  ^:\JeAT    ™    ?"»    °ases    ^^    m°X 

•and   Calibre    raised    a    s^cientLi  m^to^hTl^  **.  the  „,     .  ",   ^ 

torichmg    arai    nothing   more    app,  "'«.    «uTE! 

SlS^^  **JL^e  belfry?  Itl  Z 


^neiul 

Beoently  a  lar-     and  'ompany  met   at' 

Iflie  GoUeg*  to  inangorate  the 
_  The  l>aie  of  Wfestariniter,  who  presided  on  the  occa- 
teon,    said— La-lita   and    gentlemen,    I    beg    to    take   up 
J  your  time  for  a  few  moments,  and  a  few  tooments  only, 
-:   the   honour  of  being   president  of   this  college,' 
1  ^vi!37   *  feW    w""^    on  the   rery   interesting   occasion 
^iach.  bring!,  ns  together  this  fine  afternoon.      First    I  i 
itmat   recaU   to   the   recoUr^on   of   the   friends  of  this 
•QOege    that    we    nave    .till    a    Terv    coisidcrabo    debt 
^xni  nt,  whioh  weighs  upon  ns,  and  which  we  hope  in 
t"*o  to  be  able  to  pay  off;    but  at  present  wa  do  not 
<puto  *eo  onr  way  to  that  end.      TVe  have  our  indefathr- 
l*  principal,  Dr.  Campbell;    with  his  n^al  marvellooa 


WW    lormg    Sep*e    rnroed    dark  &*?^ 

SS5SS  e1^^^*  ^^  tTt^S 

f  his  ZZ^ 
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hard  to   feel  hoW   thi,  wweiatioa  gov.^iy  'rSreLn^ 

one  man,  and  has^narK^SS 

Bwfc  n»n   before 

bv«7  Merest  ti.  aanlnds^te  Si 

ex^.on  whenx  it  fixe*  iteelf  in  a  ronwamS?^  mt- 

alihe _  ,W7,   plty    winch   com*,   at    the    (fan 

five,    all   Tjje   noble   oWataan,   to   the   as^Lstanor.   0 
bW,   an   ;-rd,r  tha£  thoy  ndght  h>aTe  tho^Srt    ' 
jopm    to   them    as    far   M   i;.    ,  U,    h^crl^l 

.   rnd  to  whom   thii  mem.,- 
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a»d  the  o'-ntralnesa  u  orf   •  .,• 

which  corses   to  tihos^-   who 
any    of    their    senses    is    one    of    the    i 
which   God    has    given   to    the   woTld.      I   kmw   .1 
girl   in  my  own  land   who    is   a   perpetual    d 
Wonderment   to    nva,    a    little   girl    of    e 
brought  to  me  aud  to  all  ibcee  who  ha\ie  seen  her, 
ivjach  I  thinlc  will  be  precious  to  them  all  as  laiur 
they  live.     That  little  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blk 
shut  out,   as  it   soems,    from  every  association  with  1 
outer  world;   and  yet  the   dreams   of   beauty  that   co 
into  her  soul,  the  words  of  beauty  that  she  has  spuis 
I  to    listening    ears    that    could    only    be    reached    thron 
j  the  strange  manipnlation  of  those  deft  and  agile  haa 
lis  a  revelation  to  as  all  that  there  is  no  one  so  shot  < 
that  something  of  the  human  life  does  not  find  its  •& 
!  through;    and   therefore  we  render   our  gratitude  to  i 
I  Mini    ;or   the   special    revelations   which   they    are   a 
to  bring  to  our  bmnan  nature  of  all  the  riclmtSB  of  t 
"wo-dd    and   of  the   abundance   of  the  gracious   God. 
thank    you   for    ttio   privilege   of   being   here   this  afr 
noon,    and   of   looking   into   your   faces,   bwt    still  m< 
of    looking   into   tbose   faces  yonder  and  bidding  tb 
believe,  as  I  know  th"ey  already  beCeve  by  the  tokens  j 
have  given   them,    in    the    pity   and  juwtice   with    wh. 
yon    will    try  to   help  their  Ion,   so  that  they   ahall 
inspired   in  their  torn  to   do   for  others   in  v.:: 
God    will    surely    op;>n    for    them,    gome   minion,    tRt 
errand,  some  work  of  helpfulness,  to  help  our  brethn 
to  heto  that  which  is  our  largtrr  self— <}io  great  human 
h  we  lire — ■ it  is  the  only  thing  worfih  living  for 
earth.     {Ltniil  cfee  | 

aQlady  'Mary  ^-wrvraor  tbc\  sfnrtea  the  cotDm.-morafi' 
clock,  after  which  preftniatiors  were  nwte  to  " 
M  -- '.  TSexoset 

or,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
.fter    for    presiding,    said — There    r 
/aany  persons  to  whom 
rat  in  giving  _,v»u.i-  thaak.s  to  the  Du 
of  \v    -tminstei',  who  has  taken  arr" 
' 

ige  and   other  ben 
d    us    so   mnch   «>; 
year.  ^  There  is  one  thing  I  am  a  little 
My  friend  the  Bishop  of  Massac^ 
you,  referred  to  a  irirl  more  deprived  if  teawcfll 
of  those    in    the   College.      There   are   five   gateways 
knowledge,  and  five  senses;  but  this  little  girl  to  who 
he  referred  has  practically  only  one  gateway  of  fcnowled* 
loft — that   of  toncb;   but   she,   like  onr  pupils,    has,    1 
rhod  of   education,   acquired   a  knowledge  of  t! 
world  through  this  one  sense  winch  is  most  rennjrkahl 
As  spring  of  this   year  was   coming   on  she  wanted 
know  very  much  what  spring  was,  and  read  the  poea 
Of    Mr.    Wendell    Holmes    upon    spring — very    beantif 
poems,  and  this  was  the  letter  she  wrote  to  my  fric: 
Wendell    Holmes,    the    poet,    after    she   had    understo 
what  spring  was  through  his1  poems,    "Helen  Keller 
Wendell  Holmes. — Your  poems  to  spring  have  taught  i» 
to  enjoy  and  love  the  beautiful  spring -time,  even  thou: 
I  cannot  see  the  fair  frail  blossoms  which  proctei 
approach,    or    hear    the    joyous    warbling    of    the   horn 
coming   birds.      I    am  not  "blind   «ny  longer,    for  I   a 
with  your  <-yes;  and  I  ain  not  deaf  any  longer,   fjr 
hear  with  your  ears."      Now,  that  beautiful  littJe  lett*— 
from  a  little  girl  of  eleveni  years  of  age  fehowa  how  th 
feoultaes    rre    developed    by    the    metiwd    of    tuition    i 
i  tiona    Eke    this.      The    boys    and    girls    of 
■  Ttion  are  no   longer   blind,    for  thoy  ■  1 
of  their  insmictorsi,  and  they  hear  "with  their  caw 
fit    beautiful    music    throngs    which   tlray    inten 
tependent    lining.      Formerly   ehiidre: 
I  were  only  taught  to  earn  their  living  by  mitni.. 

coarse    work.         Now    almost)   all    theso    children 
through  the  beautiful  art  of  1 
and  as  the  Dnho  told  you,  tho  eamrugB  of  our  pup:ls  las' 
for   a   single   year,   ■were,  £16,000;  and   this 
yhem  Kedf-dopendcnt  i3  on  ace' 
of    instruction   foDowod   hc^-e   of   t 
Ju**  P!l  ■  ion  OH  w(5ll  as  thd  mental  e 

beoaupo  the  two,  aefirer  hnrmwrion^  prodn.-^ 

pio  rplondid  resnlts  wliieh  we  hn-o  fonsid  in  Wiii 
y<m  to  return  thanky?  to  the  Dnke  , 
only  fo-  presiding  here,  but  for  the 
a  and  kindness  which  ho  has  giver,  to  on 

n:uMmously  accorded,  and  tlto  Ciiairmai 


£be  |Uto-g(nrl.  (limes. 


'±'  WEismr  pages. 


'.SSOCIATloy  COSXECIED 

:x   uxiveiuhtt. 

•  >agn  tbe  old  payoholocj  hs>s  not  passed 

»wsj,  It  appears  to  bo  crowded  bard  In  these 

days  by  tbe  new.    Tbe  leaders  of  tbe  phyaiolog- 

lcal-psycholo^riesi  order   olalm,  however,    that 

tbey   do    not    value    Introspection    leas    than 

formerly,    and    only     estimate    demonstration 

mora.    How  muob  more  Is  testified  by  tbe  ln- 

oal  laboratories  in  tbe  uiii- 

Tersltles  !    The  belief.  U  largely  In  force  wltb 

I  iUddi  tbat  tbo  facts  and  principles 

of  psychology  mu-t  be  presented  to  tbe  student 

>£lcal  method  applied  In  tbe 

rcieaces.    .-o    far   has  tbis  gone  that  it 

.<>  find  in  this  country  a  great 

arning   destitute  of   apparatus  for 

rlmental  work  in  a  department  of 

.'.   Laboratory.    In    one    large 

26  smaller  room,  oontalns  id  equlp- 

i   material   in  various   forms 

ref  orence  to  tbe  study  of  the  brain. 

•s  of  different  human  brains  may  be  seen  ; 

»ed  in  fluid  In  glass  jars.    Among  these 

u»  of  criminals,  wblch  have  been  con- 

i  to  tbe  university.  Including  subjects  of 

cation.    Tbe  brain  of  Laura  Uridgman 

:  tbe  possessions    that   has    stimu- 

s    great    aiununt   of    research.      An    ad- 

.-itsentatlon  of  tbe  same  Is    In    the 

of  a  east,    in  this  Is  shown  tbe  sunken  left 

r  .in  attributed  to  tbe  limited  power 

a  speech  possessed  by  th*  Hubjeot. 

'  atrophied  spot  in   thU  brain  is  the  Ian- 

•t  in  tbo  case  of  a  right-handed  per- 

-    sunken    condition   la 

gists  as  one  result  of  tbo  limitation   in 

.  le  to  the  treat  defect  in  the 

aenses 

.-a   of  slides   from   tbe   brain   of  Laura 

man,  oolored  with  fuchslne,  may  be  ex- 

•1  in  another  room,  and  serving  as  a  stndy 

A  Hsodel  of  the  human  brain  by 

»    large    aisaecllble    brain,  medulla,  and 

/.legler's   models   ot    animal 

are    some    of  the  useful  material 

.t:  vo  apparatus. 
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A   \>ii    Fi-.i.M  IIkms    Ki.i.iKi:.      Helen; 
t  me  one  afternoon  with  .Miss   Sullivan 
2l\i*  Marrett,s  nether  teacher  in  the   school,  I 
and  also  one  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  evening  tbe  Itodentl  were  all  invi- 
ted into  the  drawing-room  to  meet  tin:  vist- 
tors  and  to  see  what  wood  r»  have  been 
05ooe  far  this  one  helpless  child  She  ^tuod 
•Olthberartn  about  Mils  Sullh  k,  a 

Mil  child  for  her  agf.   with  a   very  brijibt 
and  smiling  i 

X*  tbe  different  girl*  chip-  up  to  meet  tar, 
3IUs  .Sullivan  i  Helen 

toy  me  a  in  of   the  deaf  and-dumb  alpha 
it n  I  Helen  spoke  to  them. 

[|  •  inirvfl(.ii»  t  ti  I  f  i  k  -•  of  all  Is, 

1bat  stt<-  hat  '    articulate      Think 

gfjf  it.     SI  fhOild    '•*    DUmaO    | 

Id  her  life.      Df  < 

Vory  Imp  ii  tin- speaks  slow  I  v 

our  can    understand    qaHl    Wwll     •»■%•( 

.       I  ulwrs  think  ir    or 

two  h  r  will  h«  no  i. 

lar,  aod 
ing  to  its  inoooton  '•••   *•  10 

api  :  :"'"' 

alat' 

A       it  thirty  girls  II 

T    .  ili'     li  .  I  :i     plcal  "11     v 

I  ttiitik  In    BO    one   case    did    she     forget    a 

j 
afrf  f,.|t  i  '  .  hair  ami  dress  learn- 


ing each  feature,  while  every  pergonal  pecu- 
liarity 8«*med  tirnily  fixed  In  her  mind. 

Some  of  the  girls  told  her  they  had  re- 
cently been  to  Concord  and  Lexington, 
thereupon  Helen  began  to  describe  her  visit 
there  she  spoke  of  the  bills  about  Concord 
looking  like  "clouds;"  and  said  that  the 
"bending  trees  were  there,  the  folding  ferns 
among  the  grass,  and  the  fades  and  wood- 
elves  whispering  amoug  the  violets." 

She  said  she  visited  the  Aleott's  house, 
and  could  well  imagine  ,lJoe  sitting  by  the 
■•viudow,  writing;  Aniy,  near  by,  drawing; 
and  Sweet  Beth,  sewing;  while  Meg  and 
Mr.  Brooke  were  merrily  chatting  togeth- 
er." 

Some  one  mentioned  "The  Minute  Man," 
Mr.  French's  statue,  marking  the  famou* 
battle-ground  at  (oucord;  and  Helen  cried 
«ag»rlv,  "Yes."  and  'tired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  !'  "  quoting  from  Emerson'! 
beautiful  ode,  the  flrst  lines  of  which  have 
been  iuscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue: 
*Bv  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  Hood, 

Their  (lags  to  April's  breeze  unfuiled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And    rirea    the    shot    heard     inund     the 
world!" 

Soou  she  added,  "Isn't  it  dreadful  for 
fiieu  to  kill  each  other?  But  1  think  it  is 
£ood  not  to  be  afraid  of  death  and  to  be 
ready  to  fight  for  oue's  couutry.  My  fath- 
er wouldn't  be  afraid  to  die;  he  fought  in 
tbe  KebeJlion." 

Helen  is  rather  a  pretty  child,  and  has 
perfrfct  manners.  She  is  very  affectionate, 
stud  seems  devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Sulli- 
van, Every  few  minutes  she  would  caress 
her,  with  a  loving  smile;  and  she  seems  to 
liave  a  similar  affection  for  all  her  friends. 
She  has  great  tact,  and  has  that  innate  re- 
finement of  word  and  action  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  see. 

She  has  been  doing  a  beautiful  work  of 
charity.  She  owned  a  fine  mas  till  last  w'n  - 
t  ;r,  which  died,  ahd  the  loss  made  her  quite 
aad.  Some  friends  raised  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  sent  it  to  her  as  a  gift  with 
which  to  buy  another  dog.  In  the  mean 
time  Helen  heard  of  a  boy,  five  years  old, 
Tommy  Stronger,  who  also  was  blind  and 
tleaL  Her  Under  sympathy  was  arou 
and  she  immediately  decided  to  use  her 
money  for  Tommy's  needs.  But  the  yearly 
expense  for  one  person  at  the  institute  i- 
tnore  than  twice  us  much  mono;  as  Helen 
bad.  guite  confident  of  success,  the  little 
girl  wrote  letters  to  nine    newspapers,    efiOB 

differently    c^i etf,     stating    Tommy1! 

needs.  As  a  oomeqoeoee spanr enbtcrlptioa 
•were  sent  to  Helen,  and  TOoVY  ha  I  now 
been  an  inmate  ol  the  asylum  I  >i  a  fear  or 
more. 

Tn  tciiinir  ua  of  Tommy,  ibe  Mid,  "VI  ben 
be  wai  ■  little  bof  his  deal  mamma  died, 

and  (ben  he  was  lick,   and     th^     light     went 

oat  of  hit  i-yex  and    th<-   bearing   from   Ids 
eais.    Now  ie  ■   be   pdoeata  d. 

And  hy  IOn  NHsOB     he 

know*  mors  word-,  be  will  understand  whut 

a  wonderful  thing  lane 

ucation  brlnga    muaU     *nd  love     to 

and  soul."     It  i«  dlfllcull  Ibal  lucb 

Bford!  are  from  tb  ,"1,1   ""'   ""■" 

twel.         .  . 
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MEMORY. 

Iii  reading  the  recently  published  and  in- 
tensely interesting  memoir  of  Lev.  Dr. 
Willard,  we  are  informed  of  the  abnormal 
capacity  and  retentivenesa  of  his  memory, 

—amazing,  to  our  first  thought,  in  a  man 
entirely  blind;  but,  on  second  thought,  we 
ask  whether  his  blindness  does  not  go  very 
far  toward  accounting  for  his  memory, 
is  largely  contingent  on  attention. 
It  is  not  what  we  read  or  study  in  full, 
what  passes  under  OUT  clear  vision,  or  what 
we  hear  word  for  word,  that  we  recollect  dis- 
tinctly   and     recall    vividly,    but    that, 

though  it  i>e  transient  and  Imperfectly  heard 
or  seen,  which  strongly  interests  us.  If  the 
records  of  memory  are  entered  in  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  brain,  tbe  term  "im- 
pression" has  two  parallel  meanings,  physi- 
cal and  mental.  That  alone  which  makes 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  makes  a 
deep  impression  in  the  brain.  Now,  con- 
centration is  a  condition  precedent  to  strong 
impression,  and  concentration  is  helped  bj 
blindness.  When  we  who  can  both  see  and 
h.ar  attempt  to  fasten  our  attention  upon 
an  object,  an  idea,  or  a  train  of  thought, 
there  are,  even  without  our  consciousness, 
disturbing  influences  through  the  g 
sense.  V7e  do  nol  for  a  moment  le 
conscious  cognisance  of  the  outward  world. 
If  the  widest  of  these  gates  i„.  closed,  the 
mind  is  thrown  in  upon  itself,  as  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and,  because II  attends,  it 
remembers.      Were    it    not    for   the   added 

power  thus  given,  the  education  of  the 
blind  would  slop  short  In  what  are  now 
its  earlier  BtagOS.      Shut  the  gate  of  hearing, 

a   w  itnees,  as  in   i i  •    Helen 

Kelhr,  a  power  of  memory  entirely  unpar- 
alleled among  persons  who  have  the  full  use 
of  their  senses,     she.  indeed,  is  a  child  of 

Superior    native    ability,   and   has  had 

tionally  skilful  teaching;  yet  her  phenome- 
na] command  of  the  resources  of  language 
and    literature,     beyond    thai     of    any    Other 

known  person  of  her  age,  [a  largely  rue  to 
the  fact,  that   her  mind  is  reached  chiefly 

through    one    gate,    through    which    distract  - 

ing  influences  can  seldom  enter,  so  that  she 

||  Capable  Of    a   degree    of    concentrated    and 
continuous    attention    which    would    he    Im- 
ble,    could    she   see   and    hear. 

There  have  been  remarkable  teata  of  mem- 
ory   that    are    well    authenticated;   hut    most 

or  all   of   them  were  which  there 

for     the 

effort  ot  memorising,  and  thus  fur  the  req 
alalte  cl<  i      ittent  Ion.     Tbe 

■bleb     Cicero     enumeni 

with   one    possible  exception, 

I  I  who     on    | 

.in  and  Ion 
aale  of  | . i .  i 
enumerated  In  th< 
Ibe  prices,  and  the  i 
We  are  not    Informed   how   large  tie 
u    iii.-   reputat  Ion   ol 

••  helped    to 

him   clients.      <  in    either   of    these 

ground  '  •  on    abnormallj 

OUlb  and  old  age 

aii     lo     in.  up 

i       .   w  ho  inid  them* 


/dy 


selves  in  a  new  world  keep  the  inward  eye 
and  ear  wide  open,  and  take  in,  and  deeply 
in,  what  they  see  and  hear.  Early  life  is 
full  of  fresh  experiences  that  stimulate  a 
curiosity,  which  craves  the  more,  the  more 
richly  it  is  fed.  In  maturer  years  the  zest 
of  novelty  is  exhaled  from  large  portions  of 
life,  which  arouse  little  interest,  receive 
slight  attention,  and  are  vaguely  remem- 
bered. Meanwhile,  travel  where  one  has 
not  been  before,  unexpected  public  events, 
a  change  of  residence,  or  acquaintances 
and  friendships  newly  formed,  will  leave 
in  the  memory  sharply  defined  traces  that 
will  be  no  less  deep  and  lasting  than  its 
youthful  records.  In  old  age  change  is  in- 
frequent. Life  repeats  itself  with  little 
variation  except  through  loss,  decline,  and 
bereavement.  There  is  less  and  less  to 
awaken  curiosity,  to  create  a  vivid  interest, 
or  to  claim  the  close  attention  which  will 
leave  its  mark.  Yet,  if  there  occurs  an 
event  wholly  novel  aud  entirely  unexpected, 
it  will  leave  a  fresh  and  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  old  man's  memory  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Judge  Wingate,  long  the  oldest 
IIarvard  graduate,  lived  nearly  a  full  cen- 
tury ;  but  for  several  of  his  last  years  he 
was  so  oblivious  of  familiar  persons  and 
events  that  he  often  forgot  the  faces  and 
names  of  his  own  children.  One  day  two 
New  Hampshire  judges  called  on  him. 
Their  fathers  had  both  been  associated  with 
him  on  the  bench  of  t  lie  Supreme  Court. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  they  made  him 
understand  whose  sons  they  were.  lie  then 
talked  to  them  at  great  length  about  his 
own  infirmity  and  his  conscious  failure  of 
mental  power.  Just  a  year  later  they  re- 
peated their  visit.  They  had  the  same 
difficulty  in  introducing  themselves.  He 
then  commenced  talking  about  his  own  con- 
dition,' but  broke  off  suddenly,  saying, 
"There  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  what 
I  told  you  when  you  were  here  before."  In 
the  entire  intervening  year  he  had  given  no 
token  of  remembering  what  had  taken  place 
from  hour  to  hour.  But  in  his  secluded  life 
the  visit  of  those  two  men  had  been  a  great 
had  roused  the  dormant  capacity  of 
attention,   and    had    thus    made  an  emphatic 

.in  l  lasting  entry  on  the  tablet  of  the  brain, 

or    of   Che  inner  man,  on  which  nothing  bad 

since  been  written. 

While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  scien- 
tific world  has  in  evolutionism,  if  not  ulti- 
mate truth,  its  working  theory  for  the  pres- 
ent ami  for  a  lengthened  future,  yet  evolu- 
tion lias  not  been  without  creative,  devising, 
and  controlling  Mind;  and  the  theistic  evo- 
lutionist, do  less  than  the  disciple  of  the 
old  cosmogony,  sees  in  nature  the  divine 
Plan  and  Purpose,  and  finds  in  it  nothing 
save  wiiat  God  wills  to  lie.  Now,  '.. 
not  hut  trace  the  ordering  of  Infinite  Love 
in  the  phenomena  of  memory  in  youth  and 

I  he    permanent    records    an-    thOSfl    of 

the  bright  and  bappy  years,  when  life  was 
crowded  with  its  richesl  experiences.  The 
f.-iini  and  evani  cent  entries  are  made  under 

•id     when    happi 
!    he   none    the 
■    mainly  on   character,  on  u'iJl  eztsl 
Ing  friendship    and  Ioy<  i,  and  on  hopes  thai 
md  de  itta  ;  while   it  li  immeasur- 
nrlcbed   and    intensified   by   the  vivid 

ren ;   ai    ••  i  I  the  iunsh  I  >        .  fresh* 

i  be 

Upon    their    youth    in 

oi   loneliness 

'    (or  them  ;i 
ial  and   •  I,,.,,.  j„IM|l. 

-urroimd!  like. 

W«    '•■■ill.   ti.  upon   our   young 


readers  the  prime  importance  of  creating, 
while  they  can,  such  oases  for  their  own 
future.  Many  of  them  will  not  live  to  be 
old ;  but  they  all  hope  that  they  may,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  already  laying  up 
money  for  their  later  years.  Of  immeasur- 
ably more  consequence  as  to  their  conscious 
well-being  is  it  that  they  lay  up  a  goodly 
stock  of  happy  memories.  To  this  end  let 
them  see,  hear,  and  learn  everything  that 
worthily  interests  them  as  thoroughly  as 
they  can,  so  that  it  may  leave  lifelong  im- 
pressions. Let  them  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  of  faithful  self- culture, 
whether  by  books,  by  art,  by  society,  or  by 
conversance  with  the  grand  and  beautiful 
in  nature.  Above  all,  let  them  stow  their 
minds  full  of  reminiscences  of  diligent 
right-doing,  of  loving  service,  of  a  walk 
with  man  so  pure  and  true  and  kind  that  if, 
shall  be  at  even  pace  a  walk  with  God. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  will  be  inevitably 
remembered  in  later  years,  and  has,  in  in- 
stances within  our  personal  knowledge,  been 
a  source  of  unutterable  torment.  But  for 
the  old  age  which  is  the  sequel  of  a  blame- 
less and  God-serving  youth  every  remem- 
brance is  a  hope,  and  the  early  past  pours 
an  ever-brightening  radiance  on  the  eternal 
future?  A-  r    p_ 
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REMARKABLE    BLIND~llEN. 


Success     Won,    Notwithstand- 
ing Great  Obstacles. 


■tehtless  Men,  Who,  by  Energy  and 
Perseverance.  Have  Achieved  Emi- 
nence aa  Mathematicians.  Designers, 
Journalists,  Lawyer*,  Farmers  and 
Music  Teachers. 

No  movement;  for  the  unfortunate  can  in 
rrcent  years  be  credited  with  greater 
or  more  splendid  results  than  the  ef- 
forts made  along  various  lines  for  the  edu- 
cation and  uplifting  of  the  blind. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  wero  but 
two  or  three  avenues  of  employment  open  to 
the  sightless;   now  there  are    many,    and 
new  ones  are  being  constantly  added  to  the 
list.    In  nearly  every  large  city  caroful  in- 
struction is  now  given  to  the  blind,  and 
they    profit  by  it  to  a  very    marked    de- 
I'xporience  has  suggested  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  employed  by 
in  blind,  and,  though  in   train- 
ing himself  for  the  task  of  self-support,   ho 
confront  and  overcome  doublo  the 
.  .•■  ait    the    person     who 
i    the  name  of  the  blind  man 
who  is  able  not  only  to  support  himself,  but 
tOMOnre  wbat  could  justly  be  termed  a 
luxurious  living,  is  legion. 

'I  be  blind  man  of  the  prosont  time  asks 
no  favor.,  hut,  presenting  himself  as  com 
ti  certain  direct  ions,  proves  himself 
•  it  only  the  equal,   but  in  many  ln- 
uporiorof  the  mass  of  his  fal- 
low workmen. 

A  famous  Mathematician. 

Among  those  who   have   wrought   with 

that  their  success  would 

hare  been  counted  exceptional,  even  had 

'tod  with  the  sense  of  sight,  Is 

Lewis  B.  Carll  of  Jersey  City.    lie  is  now 

49  years  of  ago  and  was  born  blind.    Be  ts> 

iary  education  at  the 
Institute.:,  for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  wft(  re 
I  rears,  evlno: 
•    iin-l    promise  that  it  wan  d 


to  give  him  a  thorough  classical  education. 
He  was  fitted  -for  college  at  Fairfield 
Academy,  in  Flushing.  L.  I.,  and  in  1866 
entered  Columbia.  Four  years  later  he  was 
graduated  second  in  his  class.  "While  in 
college  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  higher 
mathematics  that  amounted  to  genius,  and 
upon  graduation  he  resolved  to  become  a 
teacher  ol  and  writer  on  the  subject.  1  here 
was  then  no  English  work  ot  recent  date  on 
the  calculus  of  variations,  and  Mr.  Carll  set 
to  work  to  supply  the  dehciency.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  studied,  with  patience  and 
care,  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German,  and  when  he  had 
mastered  it,  began  the  more  laborious 
work  of  composition.  This  occupied  three 
years  of  constant  labor.  The  result,  a  vol- 
ume of  600  nacres,  was  published  in  1881, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Variations."  Its  sound  scholarship 
and  wonderful  lucidity  and  accuracy 
gained  prompt  and  glad  recognition  from 
mathematicians,  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  gave  its  author  an  international  repu- 
tation. It  has  become  the  standard  text- 
book, and  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  .... 

In  recent  vears  Mr.  Carlrs  time  has  been 
mainly  occupied  in  teaching  private  pupils, 
the  number  of  which  is  now  very  large,  and 
he  has  also  frequently  lectured  at  Columbia 
College,  where  many  mathematicians 
of  rare  attainments  have  been  numbered 
among  his  scholars.  In  his  movements  he 
is  fearless  and  independent,  and  frequently 
crosses  from  Jersey  on  the  crowded  ferry- 
boats and  goes  about  New  York  city  un- 
aided and  unattended.  Beside  holding 
first  rank  as  a  master  of  higher  mathemat- 
ics. Mr.  Carll  is  a  splendid  classical  scholar, 
a  superior  theoretical  chemist  and  an  ex- 
cellent musician.  Supt.  William  B.  Wait 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  competent 
to  pronounce  judgment,  regards  Mr.  Carll 
as  the  most  remarkable  blind  man  now  liv- 
ing in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  Blind  Boat  Builder. 

John  B.  Herreshoff  of  Bristol.  K.  I., would, 
however,  be  awarded  this  distinction  by 
many,  who  admire  him  for  the  splendid 
work  he  has  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles.  Though  blind  since  his 
16th  year,  he  was  the  founder  and  is  the 
present  head  of  one  of  the  best  known  ship- 
building firms  in  the  United  States.  Not 
since  boyhood  has  he  been  able  to  see  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  6hips  and 
schooners  and  yachts  which  plough  the 
blue  waters  in  sight  of  whicn  he  was  born ; 
but  he.  carries  perfect  pictures  ol  them  in 
his  memory,  and  it  is  upon  this  gallery  that 
he  draws  in  devising  the  plans  which  have 
made  his  name  a  familiar  oue  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  When  a  description  of  a  piece 
of  macninery  is  read  to  him,  be  can  at  once 
point  out  its  merits  and  defects,  and  so  fine 
and  true  is  his  sense  of  feeling,  that  by 
merely  running  his  fingers  over  the  lines  of 
a  design  he  can  gain  as  accurete  an  idea  of 
it  as  though  he  saw  it 

His  mastery  of  even  the  smallest  details 
of  his  business  is  complete.  Some  years 
ago  the  representative  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can government  called  upon  him  and  asked 
for  what  sum  he  could  build  and  deliver 
three  tornodo  boats  of  a  peculiar  size  and 
pattern.  He  asked  lor  only  a  half- hour's 
time  lor  deliberation  before  giving  his 
answer.  Before  the  stipulated  time  was  up 
he  had  mentally  gone  over  the  whole  mat- 
ter, cost  of  building  and  time  that  would 
be  required,  working  from  the  new  and 
6trance  plans  submitted,  and  had  decided 
at  what  price  he  would  be  justified  in  tak- 
ing tue  contract.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
the  boats  -were  built  and  delivered  at  tha 
time  stipulated,  and  his  linn  made  a  hand- 
some profit  from  t  he  contract. 

Mr.  Herreshoff's  lather  was  a  shin  builder 
before  him,  and  the  son  earlv  displayed  a 
bentfor  the  same  calling.  He  has  been  in 
s  on  his  own  account  for  something 
over  20  years,  and  cturine  that  time,  with 
the  aid  of  his  younger  brother.  Nathaniel, 
has  designed  and  constructed  many  of  the 
swiftest  torpedo  boats  and  steam  and  sail- 
ing yachts  now  afloat.  To  his  genius  as  a 
mechanic  he  adds  executive  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  He  looks  carefully  after 
the  financial  affairs  of  his  firm  and  person- 
ally surer, mends  the  several  departments 
nt  employing  hundreds  ot  men.  A 
visitor,  ignorant  of  Ins  misfortune,  seeing 
ted  in  his  office,  dictat- 
>"«  l,>"  Ivitig  reports,  or  stroll- 

ing anguided  ..bout  his  yards,  giving  duoc- 
tloim  to  ins  foremen  would  never  suspect 
that  he  wns  blind.  His  blindness  is  the  re- 
sult ot  an  hereditary  weakness,  and  some 
orothers  and    sisters  are    similarly 

afflict. 

A.  Successful   Kdllnr. 
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Mr.  Cramer  is  a  man  of  classical  educa- 
>  graduated  from   I'nion  Col- 
-i.  iionors,  and  before  he  went 
:k  studied  law  and  waa 
i>ar. 
r.clitor  and  Lawjir. 
Walter  L.   Campbell  of  Youngstown,  O., 
has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was  5  years 
old.  but  as  lawyer,  journalist  and  political 
reformer  has  achieved  signal  success.    He 
a  in  Salem.  O..  50  years  ago,  and 
blindness  resulted    from  an  accident 
(ell  him  while  at  play.    He  was 
edu  t  Columbus  and  Phihtdel- 

.lutions  for  the  bind,  and  as  a 
mu.s  :n  his  native  town  earned 

oney  with  which  to  tile- a  collegiate 
course.  Hia  career  at  Western  Reserve 
College  was  a  brillix<nt  one,  and  he  was 
•d  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Later 
he  studied  law  and  passed  through  Har- 
Y»rd  law  school.  From  1869  to  1871  he 
waa  United  States  commissioner  for  the 
territory  of  Wyoming.  He  then  returned 
to  the.  East,  and  from  1874  till  1882  was 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Register. 
Until  the  typewriter  came  into  use  Mr. 
Campbell  wrote  all  of  the  articles  with  tiis 
own  hand,  using  a  grooved  board  to  pre- 
vent the  lines  from  running  together. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability,  and  made  the  best  editor  Youngs- 
town has  ever  had.    In  1884  he  waa  noml- 
,  nated  as  a  reform  candidate  for  mayor  of 

Youngstown.  and  after  a  bitter  and  excitin* 
contest  waa  elected.  His  fearlessness  and 
energy  made  him  a  terror  to  evildoers,  and 
toward  the  close  of  hia  term  the  police 
courts  had  little  to  do. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  an  extensive 
traveller,  and  is  a  ripe  classical  scholar 
and  an  expert  mathematician.  During 
the  last  few  years  he  has  bnilt  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  a*  a  lawyer.  He  is  hap- 
pily married,  and  has  an  elegant  and  costly 
home,  obtained  by  his  own  eilorus. 
A  Fine  Orator. 

Judge  William  H.  West  of  Beilefontaine, 
O.,  is  another  very  remarkable  blind  man. 
A  man  of  superb  mental  endowments,  he 
cured  and  has  since  held  a  leading 
place  at  the  bar  of  his  state.  He  long 
served  with  honor  on  the  bench,  and  some 
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Mr  L'.ivenoort  relates  with  pride  that  he 

Braf   dollar   by    threshing  and 

vood.  and  that  for  26  years  he  did 

all  kinds  of  worK  on  his  firm.    Even  now 

•■els  all  of  his  horses  and  cat- 

-ubscribes   to   many   papers  and 

magazim  s,  and,  by  baving  them  read  to 

him  by  his  children,   keeps  thoroughly  in- 
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the  county  commissioners  put  a  road 
through  his  farm  and  awarded  him  $225. 
he  appealed,  and  so  successfully  conducted 
his  own  case  before  a  board  of  referees  that 
the  latter  gave  him  8556  for  the  land 
t  iken.  He  frequently  visits  New  York  and 
Bostou  on  business  trips,  and  always  goes 
alone,  yet  has  never  had  the  slightest  mis- 
hap in  travelling.  He  is  now  worth  $76.- 
000  and  is  a  shrewd  and  careful  investor, 
with  a  fondness  for  first  mortgages  on  New 
England  farms. 

Rev.  William  H.  Milburn,   long  chaplain 
of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  is  a  blind 
man  of  national  repute.     For  half  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
successful  members  of  his  profession.    He 
lest  his  sight  when  a  child,  nut  so  great  was 
his  energy  that  he  studied  for  and  was  or- 
aainea  to  the  ministry  before  ho  attained 
his  majority.    In   the   course  of  l o 
he  travelled  nearly  200.000  miles,  filling 
iry  appointments  in  theSouth.    He 
D  an  untiring  ministerial  workerall 
yet  has  found   time  to  fill  various 

Eositions  of  trust  and  hon' r  an  1   to  write 
alf  a  ilo/.en  books,  which  have  met  with  a 
larjre  sale  and  won  enduring  popularity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  sailed  for  a  summer 
tour  through  Europe,  bu;.  before  his  de- 
parture, handed  to  his  publishers  the  man- 
uscript of  what  he  regards  as  his  literary 
masterpiece.  This  is  a  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  for  which  he  has  been  pa- 
tiently gathering  material  for  over  30 
years,  an'l  upon  which  he  has  expended  an 
amount  of  care  and  labor  that  would  appal 
the  ordinary  author. 

Makes  Eyes  of  Ills  Hands. 

Dr.  James  R.  QWie  of  Boston  is  another 
very  remarkable  blind  man.  He  recently 
graduated  from  the  Boston  University 
school  of  iiedicine  near  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  proposes  to  become  a  specialist 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  A  phy- 
sician's plunder  when  be  was  an  infant 
cost  him  his  sight.  Ho  was  carefully 
educated,  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  guardian  that  he  should  be- 
come a  musician,  but  when  he  '■  ; 
-  left  him  penniless,  and 
dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  sm> 
port.  He  learned  the  □  ktmeot, 
and  while  practising  it  as  a  m< 

termlned  to  study  medicine.    With 
that  object    in   view   he  settled  in  1 
eight    years    ngo.    and  since  then,  without 
aid   from  others,   has  not  only  paid  all  his 

dioal    library.      At  the 

I  his  abil- 

anatomy,  but  he  did  bo  with  methods  ol  his 
own  devising,  ami  his  closing  examiu 
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While  thus  ei  gaged   I 
marked  diminution  of  the  little  sight  that 
remained   to  Mr.  Mundv.  but  he  no' 
mined  upon  what  should    be  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life.    This  was  i 
lull  length  statue  oi  Washington  bring. 
Surcejjful  Music-Lint. 

As  the  blind  person's  only  association 
with  the  world  about  is  by  means  of  sound. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  is  through 
a  musical  training  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  fitted  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are 
now  150  blind  people  employed  as  piano 
tuners.  There  are  fully  as  many  more  who 
are  teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  nearly  500  who  a:  achers 

of  music,  100  who  are  church 
or   20  who  are  con 
music,  and  a  large  number  wh< 
in  musical  instrun 

The  late  Frederick  Fielding,  a  blind  man. 
was  long  the  organist  an  1   choir  ma 
Dr.  Crosby  s  church  at  Fourth  avenue  and 
Twenty-second    stn  York.    D.    D 

Wood,  also  bhna.  as  organist  of  St.  Ste- 
phen s  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia 
and  as  professor  of  music  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Institution  for  the  Blind,  earns  not 
less  than  $7o00  a  year.  He  Is  one  of  the 
mast  famous  organists  in  Philadelphia. 

1  he  oldest  and  bos',  known  hymn  writer 
now  living  is  a  blind  woman.  Fanny  Crosby, 
of  Park  avenue.   New    York     Her  hymns. 

Pass  Mo  Not.  0  Gentle  Saviour."  " 
the  Perishing."  "Saviour,  More  Than  Life 
to  Me i  '  and  "Jeans,  Keep  Me  A  ear  the 
Cross,  are  known  and  sung  wherever  the 
English  language  Ls  spoken,  and,  though 
blind  from  infancy,  she  has  composed  more 
than  3000  others.  She  is  now  66  years  of 
age,  and  before  she  made  hymn  writing 
her  life  work  was  for  many  years  a  teaoher 
of  the  blind.  All  of  her  poetical  efforts  are 
dictated  to  a  secretary,  and  so  faithful  is 
her  memory  that  she  often  composes  a 
dozen  or  more  hymns  before  she  dictates 
any  of  them  to  her  assistant.  H -r 
tion  is  a  sunny,  hopeful  one.  and  her 
home  is  the  abiding  place  ol  cheerfulness 
ana  contentment 


onnaicttb,  ben  87.  Oliiiuiu  1899, 


Under  1  he  auspices  <'t  I  be  I  ter- 
mini Engineering  Association  of 
Boston  "Der  Deutsche  Technische 
Verein,"  l>r.  Win.  W.  Jacques, 
duel  Elect  rician  of  i  li«>  American 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  will  give  a 
led  are  <>n  Electricity,  illusl  rated 
w  ii  li  experiments,  i  he  51  h  <>t  <  to- 
bober  a1  9  o'clock  in  the  Berkeley 
Hall,  corner  Tremonl  &  Berkeley 
B1  reets.  The  led  are  will  be  deli- 
i  ered  In  I  English.  Tickets  si  50 
cents  are  for  Bale  a1  I  he  follow  in^- 
places: 

C  BchSnholt   I  L9  Tremonl  St. 

P,   B,  'IViit  horn    7~.~>  Wash 
ton  St. 

•\   E.  Courier",  826  Washing 
tun  Si. 

\     Di   Jacques  Is  one  <>i    i he 

leading  eled  riciana  ■»!  i  he  I  foited 

b   and    generouH 

idfin i  t  he  part   i  »i    i  be 

German  nnd  American  publii 
couHdt'iith  ;.|||\ 
porl  ion   <>i  i  he  |>ro<  ihhIm  w  HI 
be   •     u  id<«  for  the  benefit  ol  i  be 
trdeu  ni  i  be  Blind 
mi 
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READING   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

In  the  current  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
article  on  the  various  methods  adopted 
in  teaching  the  blind  to  read.  To  those 
who  an;  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  line 
it  must  come  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  there  has  been  for  years 
past  a  rivalry,  which  may  be  called  al- 
most antagonistic  in  its  bearings,  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  two  systems  of 
preparing  matter  which  the  blind  can 
read.  There  is  the  Boston  method, 
originally  introduced  by  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  and  the  New  York  point 
method,  which  is  an  improved 
copy  of  methods  which  originated 
in  Europe.  The  writer  of  the 
Scribner  article  has  a  manifest  par- 
tiality for  the  latter  system;  but  apart 
from  that,  the  facts  brought  out  and  the 
conclusions  that  the  reader  would 
naturally  draw,  inclines  one  to  the  be- 
lief that  in  this  respect  those  at  present 
representing  the  Boston  system  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  are  in  certain  ways  ob- 
structionists in  the  development  of  tu- 

■tl  methods.  Tiie  Boston  method 
of  raised  letters  follows  with  some  close- 
ness the  form  of  letters  used  in  ordinary 
printing.  The  point  system  adopted 
in  Xf.v  Fork  is  entirely  different' 
and  bears  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  upper  case  and  lower 
ea-e  letters  in  a  font  of  type  that  the 
Mor>e  alphabet  in  telegraphy  does  to 
the  alphabet  a*  usually  printed.  It  is 
wisely  insisted  by  the  writer  of  the 
Scribner  e.racle  that  one  must  not  be 
carried  away  by  methods  which  have 
their  reasons  in  the  existence  of  eye- 
s  g!ii.  rt  is  obviously  easier  for  those 
who  read  by  xight  to  read  the  Boston 
raised  text  than   the  New   York   point 

.  but  if  those   who  have   to   read 

tense  of  feeling  can   acquire  the 

i  doing  to  easier  and   with 

frequency    by    the    use    of  the 

point  system  than  by  the  use  of   raised 

letters  ol  the  conventional  form,   then 

method   should 

to     the      former.     T 
lenance    of  two  systems   in    this  conn, 
try     i-     detrimental,     because     bookr 
for     the     blind      nre      now      p 
.  v.  hen  if  a   »ing 
.  iptod  a  large  part  of   the  expense 
of  duplication  i  mil  I  be  tvoided.  and,  as 

■  -itrily 
the      l.i.i 
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Periodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOOIETA  TOMMASEO 

Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperta  tutti  1  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  i  pom.) 


ESPERIMENTO  ANNUALE  ALL'ISTITUTO  PERKINS  DI  BOSTON 

II  giorno  7  dello  scorso  giugno,  alle  3  pom.,  ebbe  luogo  in  Tremont  Temple 
il  consueto  annuo  esperimento  degli  alunni  ed  alunne  dell'Istituto  Perkins  di 
Boston  (S.  U.).  La  vasta  sa  la  ed  i  balconi  erano  gremiti  di  spettatori,  tra  cui 
molti  fanciulli  che  rendevano  piii  gaia  e  animata  la  simpatica  festa. 

Sulla  piattaforma  presero  posto,  con  tutli  gli  alunni,  i  membri  dell'Istituto 
e  i  maestri,  a  capo  de'  quali  era  il  sig.  Anagnos,  1'  infaticabile  direttore.  Mentre 
gl'invitati  si  accomodavano,  uno  degli  alunni  licenziati  esegui  sull'organo  un 
preludio  di  Bach,  dopo  di  che  si  svolse  il  programma,  cominciando  colla  sinfonia 
del  Fra  Diavolo,  che  la  banda  dell'Istituto  esegui  magistralmente.  Due  bam- 
binelle  dettero  un  buon  saggio  di  lettura  tattile.  In  luogo  dell'  esercizio  di 
geogiafia,  come  fu  dato  negli  anni  precedenti,  un  trio  di  ragazzi  ne  dette  uno, 
assai  attraente,  di  botanica  e  di  zoologia,  e  ciascuno  di  loro  dimostro  piena 
cognizione  di  quelle  materie.  Dopo  un  duo  per  corno  sulla  Norma,  eseguito 
a  perfezione  da  due  alunni,  tre  ragazzette  dettero  un  saggio  di  fisiologia  umana, 
spiegando  la  natura  del  sistema  nervoso,  che  illustrarono  coll'aiuto  di  tavole 
in  legno  rappresentanti  a  rilievo  il  cervello  e  la  spina  dorsale.  Tre  barn  hi  - 
nelline  (tra  cui  era  1' Edith  Thomas,  sordomuta  cieca)  eseguirono  con  sveltezza  e 
precisione  de'lavoretti  in  legno  secondo  il  sistema  a  Sloyd  »,  introdotto  nell'Istituto 
da  un  anno  o  due;  ela  Thomas  meravigho  gli  spettatori,  col  fare  sotto  gli  occhi 
loro  un  bel  tagliacarte  in  ciliegio  e  spiegando  il  procedimento  del  lavoro  e 
l'esatte  sue  dimensioni.  E  la  prima  parte  fini  con  un  coro  cantato  dalle  alunne. 

La  seconda  parte  comincid  con  un  esercizio  dato  dai  bambini  e  dalle  bam- 
bine  del  Kindergarten,  i  quali  illustrarono  il  mestiere  del  manescalco.  II  sig. 
Saltonstall,  mentre  i  piccini  stavano  allestendo  i  loro  lavorucci,  invocd  la  be- 
neficenza  privata  pel  Kinde  rgarten,  dove  37  alunni  stanno  a  disagio,  perche 
l'edifizio  ne  potrebbe  accogliere  una  trentina  soltanto;  e  33  aspettano  e  chieg- 
gono  d'entrarci,  onde  occorrono  65  mila  dollari  per  un  nuovo  edifizio.  Una 
bambina  del  Kindergarten,  Willie  Robin,  una  cara  biondina  sordomuta  cieca, 
che  due  anni  fa  non  comunicava  col  mondo  esteriore  se  non  per  mezzo  di 
due  segni.  uno  per  chied  ere  da  mangiare,  l'altro  da  bere,  modello  un'incudine 
e  poi  pronunzio  ben  chiara  e  dis  tinta  una  parola  (tongs).  L'orchestra  de' bam- 
bini suond  una  sinfonia  composta  dalla  loro  maestra,  e  di  cui  fu  chiesto  il  bis 
con  insistenti  applausi,  e,  dopo,  il  D.  Eliot,  presidente,  present6  al  pubblico 
il  bambino  Tommy  Stringer  -  che  la  Elena  Keller,  la  prodigiosa  fanciulla  sordo 
muta  cieca,  tiene  sotto  la  sua  protezione  -  e  la  bambina  Willie  Robin,  i  quali, 
senza  il  beneficio  del  Kindergarten,  sarebbero  venuti  su  bruti  come  erano 
quando  ci  entrarono;    ne    con    migliore    ne    con    piii    eloquente    argomento 

avrebb'egli  potuto  far  breccia  sugli  animi  de' suoi  ascoltatori.  Dopo  un  quar- 
tetto  cantato  da  quattro  alunni  e  dopo  gli  esercizi  ginnastici  e  militari,  il  sig. 
Miles,  uno  de'  quattro  licenziati,  pronunzid  uno  splendido  discorso  intorno  alia 
Educazione,  sul  finir  del  quale  si  volse  al  Gov  ernatore,  porgendo  grazie  a  lui 
personalmente  ed  alio  Stalo  per  1' aiuto  benevolo  ricevuto.  La  commovente 
cerimonia  si  chiuse  colla  consegna  dei  diplomi  a' licenziati  e  con  nna  marcia 
trionfale  cantata  da  tutta  la  scolaresca. 
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WHEN     I    WAS     YOUR    AGE. 
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By  Laura  E.   Richard-. 


■  'I   the  January  numbtr.\ 

Chapter  X. 

OUR   GUESTS. 

M  w.    interesting  visitors   came   and    went, 
both  at  Green   Peace  and  the  Valley,— many 
more  than   I  can  recollect.     The  visit  of  Kos- 
.   the    great    Hungarian    patriot,   made  no 
impression    upon    me,    a-    I    was   only    a   year 
.'.hen  he  came  to  this  coun'ry;   but  there 
tion  for  him  at  Green  Peace, 
and  many  people  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the 
brave  man  who  had  tried  so  hard  to  free  his 
country   from  the   Austrian  yoke,  and   had  so 
nearly  succeeded.      I    remember  a  certain   hat, 
which   we  younger  children  firmly  believed  to 
been   his,  though    I   have   since  been   in- 
formed that  we  were  mistaken.      At  all  events, 
we  u-,e«l  to  play  with  the  hat  (I   wonder  whose 
inder  this  impression,  and   it    formed 
an  important  element  in  ■•  dressing  up."  which 
our  chief  delights. 
ild    would    put    on  "  Kossuth's    hat," 
paother    Lord    Byron's  helmet,  a   superb  affair 
Hf  steel  and  gold,  which  had  been  given  to  our 
^■ther  in    Greece,  after    liyron's   death    (\.    I:. 
I6&*-'  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  tour  h  so 
Brecious  a   relic,  i  i   dress   up  in   it:); 

Brittle  a    third    would  appropriate    a   <  harming 
Hfale  of  fine  s<  arlet,  whi<  h 

t  to  have  belonged  to  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw, but  did  not,  1   I 

.ve  had  to  dres,  up  in  ! 
Htre  t.   bright 

Hue,  witli    bra  .  and   tli  |    h. 

Hi  worn  with  it,  while  satin  will  Let 

H  i 

Po  embr  In.  h   had  been 

with    v.  1 he* 

on^'.  and  loi  .  .      im|  triped 

»lu<-    ■  i  mother  had 

trie  il .  —  ih.it 
\nd  the  whil  ,\ith 

Bold  ::  n  iflj, 

■    ■ 
.  who   i, 

'    I    -  „r 

I 

''  I    patriot, 

'  "  •  nd 


whenever  the  strenuous  business  of  their  lives 
would  permit. 

We  children  used  to  call  Mr.  Sumner  "  the 
Harmless  Giant"]  and  indeed  he  was  very 
kind  to  us,  and  had  always  a  pleasant  word 
for  us,  in  that  deep,  melodious  voice  which  no 
one,  once  hearing  it,  could  ever  forget.  Ik- 
towered  above  us  to  what  seemed  an  enormous 
height  ;  yet  we  were  told  that  he  stood  six  feet 
in  his  stockings  —  no  more.  This  impression 
being  made  on  Laura's  mind,  she  was  used  to 
employ  the  great  senator  as  an  imaginary  loot- 
rule, —  six-foot  rule,  I  should  say, —  and,  until 
she  was  almost  a  woman  grown,  would  mea- 
sure a  thing,  in  her  own  mind,  by  saying  "two 
feet  higher  than  Mr.  Sumner,"  or  "twice  as 
high  as  Mr.  Sumner."  as  the  case  might  be.  1 
can  remember  him  carrying  the  baby  Maud 
on  his  shoulder,  and  bowing  his  lofty  crest 
to  pass  through  the  doorway.  Sometimes  his 
mother,  Madam  Sumner,  came  with  him.  a 
gracious  and  charming  old  lady.  I  am  told 
that  on  a  day  when  she  was  -pending  an  hour 
at  Green  Peace,  and  sitting  in  the  parlor  win- 
dow with  our  mother.  Laura  fell  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  entertain  the  distinguished  visitor; 
so.  being  arrayed  in  her  best  white  frock,  she 
took  up  her  station  on  the  gravel  path  below 
the  window,  and  filling  a  little  basket  with 
I,    pro.  eeded    tO    pour    it    OVd     her    head. 

exclaiming,  "  Mil  Humnerl  hee  mj  ektibiton!" 
This  meant  "exhibition."  Laura  could  nol 
pronounce  the  letter  S  in  childhood's  happy 
hour.     ••  Mama,"    he  would    aj .  it 

our  moth,  i   [a  •  Id  you  had  ?     \\  h\   id 

he  would  bring  a  doll's 

dish,                             mm  ep.in,  and  give  it  to 

hi  r  iiioii                  \,  with  infinil  tion, 
lu'helf  w  id  dai 

Anothei  cvei   wel<  om  fohn    \ 

Audi  loved  to 
c  all  him.     II 

nil. ei    him  ;    but   he  w.i 

most  delightful  ol 

tOT)     with    BUI  h 

thi  in  •  : 
but  in .  w ,i\  oi  telling 
l  he  vet)  sound 
■  and  warmi  i. 

and  mn) 

n      i  ii.it  w  i 
wonderful 


from     1  '  raj 's    "  the     Rose 

and  the  Ring"  were  given.     Our  mothei 
iiiffanuff,"    our    father   "  Ki. 
Hedzoff."      i,  \ndrew  took  the  part  of 

"  Prince  Bulbo,"  while  Flossy  made  a  sprightly 
"An  and  Julia,  as  "  Betsinda,"  « 

vision  of  rarest  beauty.  I  cannot  remember 
who    was   -  Prim  but    the   figure   of 

■•  Bulbo,"  with  closely  curling  hair,  his  fin« 
aglow  with  merriment,  and  the  magic  r. 
his  buttonhole,  comes  distinctly  before  me. 

Who  were  the  guests  at  those  dinner-par- 
ties so  well  remembered?  Alas!  1  know  not. 
Great  people  they  often  were,  famous  men  and 
women,  who  talked,  no  doubt,  brilliantly  and 
delightfully.  But  is  it  their  conversation  which 
lingers  like  a  charm  in  my  memory?  \ 
alas!  my  recollection  is  of  finger-bowls,  crimson 
and  purple,  which  sang  beneath  the  wetted  fin- 
ger of  some  kindly  elder;  of  almonds  and  rai- 
sins and   bonbons,  mystic,  wonderful,  all  gauze 

and  tinsel  and  silver  paper,  with  fiat  pieces  of 

red  sugar  within.  The  red  sugar  was  some- 
thing of  an  anticlimax,  after  the  splendors  ol 
its  envelop,  being  insipidly  sweet,  with  no 
special  flavor.  The  scent  ofcoffee  comes  back 
to  me,  rich,  delicious,  breathing  of  "the  golden 
days  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid."  We  were 
ne\er  allowed  to  drink  coffee  or  tea,  but  stand- 
ing by  our  mother's  chair,  just  before  saving 
goodnight,  we  received  the  most  exquisite 
dainty  the  world  afforded:  a  "coffee-duck," 
which  to  the  ignorant  is  explained  to  be  a 
lump  of  sugar  dipped  in  coffee  —  black  coffee. 
Hen  eniendu  —  and  held  in  the  amber  liquid  til! 
it  begins  to  melt  in  delicious  "honeycomb." 
This  was  probably  the    true    ambrosia    of   the 

gods.      And    then   we   said    good-night,  and 

and  —  went  and  begged  the  cook  foi  a  "whip." 
or  some  "  floating-island."  or  a  piece  of  frosted 
cake.  Was  it  strange  that  occasionally,  after 
one  of  these  feasts,  Laura  could  not  sleep,  and 
was  smitten  with   the  ••terror  by  night"  (it  was 

generally  a  locomotive  which  was  coming  in  at 
the  window  to  annihilate  her;  Julia  was  the 
one  who  used  to  weep  at  night  for  te.n  oi 
foxes),  and  would  conn-  trotting  down  into  the 
lighted  drawing  room,  among  all   the  silks  and 

satins,  arrayed  in  the  simple  garmenl  known  as 
a  "leg-nightgown,"   demanding   her   mot! 
\      ind   I  remember  thai  she  always  got  hei 
mother,  too. 

but  these   guests  ?     I    remembei    t; 
Profe  isoi    Iga  si  .   with   his  wise,  km. IK    I 

and  genial  smile.       I  c  an  see  him  putti- 

into  hi ,  i  otiee.  lump  ati.r  lump,  till  it   Bl I  Up 

above  the  liquid  like  one  of  in,  o« n 
nib.  i  all  the  ••Abolition  "  leadei 
own    parents    were    -tin.  h   abolitioni  il  .   and 

toi    the  i    u  i    ol  ■ 
doui.     I  remembei  when  Swedish  shi 
int..  Boston  I  (arbor,  probabl)   foi  the  ex| 

pUrpO    e    o|      1,11    l:.  ■     oui      p.lllol   ,     ui 'l  1 1     I  ill    !,     II.  •.  I 

oih.  i  mil.  maguifii  ent,  with 

epauli  1 1  and  '  ["here  m  ij   h 

oth< i  the   mi,  then    ma)   i 

deep  pol  ,,,d  all  m  mm  i  ol 

to  the  pi  l 

Bui  I  know  thai  th<  ■ 

■.■  ho 
with    i  d   m. 1. 1.    In  i   ..   how    afterward 


/// 

and  said,  "  I  tanks  you  for  de  polska."  He 
was  a  dear  little  midshipman !  There  was  an 
admiral,  too,  who  corresponded  more  or  less 
with  Southey's  description: 

And  last  of  all  an  admiral  came, — 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, — 

A  name  which,  you  all  must  know  very  well, 

Nobody  can  speak  and  nobody  can  spell. 

The  admiral  said  to  Harry,  "  I  understand  you 
shall  not  go  to  sea  in  future  times  ?  "  and  that 
is  all  I  remember  about  him. 

I  remember  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  great 
actress  and  noble  woman,  who  was  a  dear 
friend  of  our  mother's;  with  a  deep,  vibrating, 
melodious  voice,  and  a  strong,  almost  mascu- 
line face,  full  of  wisdom  and  kindliness. 

I  remember  Edwin  Booth,  in  the  early  days, 
when  his  brilliant  genius  and  the  splendor  of 
his  melancholy  beauty  were  taking  all  hearts 
by  storm.  He  was  very  shy,  this  all-powerful 
••  Richelieu,"  this  conquering  "  Richard,"  this 
princely  "  Hamlet."  He  came  to  a  party 
given  in  his  honor  by  our  mother,  and  instead 
of  talking  to  all  the  fine  people  who  were  dy- 
ing for  a  word  with  him,  he  spent  nearly  the 
whole  evening  in  a  corner  with  little  Maud, 
who  enjoyed  herself  immensely.  What  won- 
der, when  he  made  dolls  for  her  out  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  danced  them  with  dramatic 
fervor  ?  She  was  very  gracious  to  Mr.  Booth, 
which  was  a  good  thing ;  for  one  never  knew 
just  what  Maud  would  say  or  do.  Truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  she  was  the  enfant 
terrible  of  the  family,  and  that  the  elders  al- 
ways trembled  when  visitors  noticed  or  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  child. 

One  day,  I  remember,  a  very  wise  and 
learned  man  came  to  Green  Peace  to  see  our 
mother, —  a  man  of  high  reputation,  and  withal 
a  valued  friend.  He  was  fond  of  children,  and 
took  Maud  on  His  knee,  meaning  to  have  a 
pleasant  chat  with  her.  But  Maud  fixed  her 
great  gray  eyes  on  him,  and  surveyed  him  with 
an  air  of  keen  and  hostile  criticism.  "  What 
makes  all  those  little  red  lines  in  your  nose?" 
she    asked,    .'Iter    an    ominous    silence.       Mr. 

II .  somewhal    taken  aback,  explained   as 

well  as    he  could  the  nature  of  the   veins,  and 
our  mother   v,;h  aboul    to  send  the  child   on 
ie  suddenly-bethought-of  errand,  when  her 
clear,  melodious  voice  broke  out  again,  n 

insistent:     "Do  you   know,  I    think  you 

are  the  Ugliesl  mm  I  ever  saw  in  my  life!" 
"That  will  do,  Maudl"  said  Mr.  \\ ,  put- 
ting her  down  from  his  knee.  "N'oii  are 
charming,  hut  yon  may  go  now,  my  den.' 
Then  he  ind  our  mother  both  tried  to  become 
very  much  intere  ted  in  metaph)  ii  ;;  and  next 
day  he  •■■                       la  muni  d  friend  if  he 

telling  her  \\l>  it   \I 

Agaii  ince 

long   in-  e  dead  n  the  hal 

ing    i"''  "  G  .    and 

who  would  i  together  « ii 

pausir        Our  ] 

■    I    po    I 
rning  to  y< 

and 

talk  r 


appeared,  the  child  ran  up  to  him,  and  greeted 
him  cordially  with  "  How  do  you,  bore  ?  Oh, 
you  great  bore !  "     A  quick-witted  friend  who 

was  in  the  room  instantly  asked  Mr.  S if 

he  had  seen  the  copy  of  Snyder's  "Boar  Hunt" 
which  our  father  had  lately  bought,  thinking  it 
better  that  he  should  fancy  himself  addressed 
as  a  beast  of  the  forest  than  as  Bonis  hu- 
man us;  but  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  we 
never  knew  what  he  really  thought  of  Maud's 
greeting. 

But  of  all  visitors  at  either  house,  there  was 
one  whom  we  loved  more  than  all  others  put 
together.  Marked  with  a  white  stone  was  the 
happy  day  which  brought  the  wonderful  uncle, 
the  fairy  godfather,  the  realization  of  all  that 
is  delightful  in  man,  to  Green  Peace  or  the  Val- 
ley. Uncle  Sam  Ward!  —  uncle  by  adoption  to 
half  the  young  people  he  knew,  but  our  very 
own  uncle,  our  mother's  beloved  brother.  We 
might  have  said  to  him,  with  Shelley, 

Rarely,  rarely  comest  thou, 
Spirit  of  delight ! 

for  he  was  a  busy  man,  and  Washington  was  a 
long  way  off:  but  when  he  did  come,  as  I  said, 
it  was  a  golden  day.  We  fairly  smothered 
him,  each  child  wanting  to  sit  on  his  knee,  to 
see  his  great  watch,  and  the  wonderful  sapphire 
that  he  always  wore  on  his  little  finger.  Then 
he  must  sing  for  us ;  and  he  would  sing  the  old 
Studenten  Lieder  in  his  full,  joyous  voice  :  but 
he  must  always  wind  up  with  "  Balzoroschko 
Schnego"  (at  least  that  is  what  it  sounded  like), 
a  certain  Polish  drinking-song,  in  which  he 
sneezed  and  yodeled,  and  did  all  kinds  of  won- 
derful things. 

Then  would  come  an  hour  of  quiet  talk  with 
our  mother,  when  we  knew  enough  to  be  silent 
and  listen,  feeling,  perhaps,  rather  than  realiz- 
ing, that  it  was  not  a  common  privilege  to  lis- 
ten to  such  talk. 

"  No  matter  how  much  I  may  differ  from  Sam 
Ward  in  principles  or  opinion,"  said  Charles 
Sumner  once,  "when  I  have  been  with  him 
five  minutes,  I  forget  everything  except  that 
he  is  the  most   delightful   man  in  the  world." 

Again   (but  this  was  the  least  part  of  the 
pleasure),  he  never  came  empty-handed.     Now 
it  was  a  basket  of  wonderful  peaches,  which  he 
thought  might  rival  ours ;  now  a  gold  bracelet 
for  a  niece's  wrist;  now  a  beautiful  book,  or  a 
pretty  dress-pattern  that  had  caught  his  eye  in 
ip-window.     Now  he  came  direct  from 
South    America,  bringing  for  our  mother  a  sil- 
ver pitcher   which   he  had  won  as  a  prize  at  a 
'Oting-match    in    Paraguay.     One  of  us  will 
never  forgel   being  waked  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
irnmer  morning  at  the  Valley,  by  the  sound 
ol     i    voice   singing   outside  —  will   never    forget 
ping     to     the     window,    and     peeping    out 
through    the    blinds.      There    on    the   door-step 
i    th     fair)    un<  le,  with    a  great   basket    ol 
him  ;    and    he    was  singing   the 
l)   old   Freni  h  song,  which  has  always  since 
n  d  to  me  to  belong  to  him  : 

i  Ii  itelaine, 
\  oyez  noti  e  peine, 
I  i  .Lin    >...    dooi 
Ri  ndi  /  i  hai  lit ! 
\  oyez  l<-  disgrace, 
i)ui  nous  menace, 


Et  donnez,  par  grace, 
L'hospitalite  ! 
Toi  que  je  revere, 
Entends  ma  priere, 
O  Dieu  tutelaire, 
Viens  dans  ta  bonte, 
Pour  sauver  l'innocence, 
Et  que  ta  puissance 
Un  jour  recompense 
L'  hospitality ! 

There  is  no  sweeter  song.  And  do  you  thii 
we  did  not  tumble  into  our  clothes  and  ru; 
down,  in  wrappers,  in  petticoats,  in  whatev 
gown  could  be  most  quickly  put  on,  and  unk 
the  door,  and  bring  the  dear  wanderer  in,  wit 
joyful  cries,  with  laughter,  almost  with  tears  c 
pure  pleasure  ? 

Ah,  that  was  "  long  ago  and  long  ago  " ;  an 
now  the  kind  uncle,  the  great  heart  that  ovei 
flowed  with  love  and  charity  and  good  will  t 
all  human  kind,  has  passed  through  anothe 
door,  and  will  not  return.  Be  sure  that  o 
knocking  at  that  white  portal,  he  found  hosp 
tality  within. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  these  rambling  note 
should  draw  to  a  close.  There  are  many  thing 
that  I  might  still  speak  of.  But,  after  all,  Ion, 
ago  is  long  ago,  and  these  glimpses  of  ou 
happy  childhood  must  necessarily  be  fragmen 
tary  and  brief.  I  trust  they  may  have  giver 
pleasure  to  some  children:  I  wish  all  childhooc 
might  be  as  bright,  as  happy,  as  free  from  car 
or  sorrow,  as  was  ours. 
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THE   EDUCATION    OF  THE   BLIND. 
By  Mary  Cadwalader  Jo: 


ON E  aftopnoon  during  the  mouth 
-  ptember,  1771.  the  fair  of 
St.  (hide  was,  as  usual,  tilling 
what  is  dow  the  Place  Vendome  with  a 
and  idle  crowd,  which  strolled  from 

•  a  t<>  booth,  applauding  or  chaffing 
the  jugglers,  danc<  rs,  and  acrobats  who 
were  toiling  to  make  a  Parisian  holiday. 
and  in  the  throng  was  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty-six,  named  Valentin  Hatty,  the 
son  of  a  poor  linen-weaver  of  Picardy, 
and  himself  employed  as  a  translating 
clerk    and    interpreter  in    the  Foreign 

Office. 

It  is  easy  now  to  sneer  at  the  hu- 
manitariani>m  of  the  last  century,  but 
it  was  the  first  Bentiment  which  had  ap- 
pealed to  all  claS8<  -  alike  since  the  Cru- 
I  Hauy  was  a  fervent  disciple  of 
the  new  philosophy,  being  one  of  t! 

•  rous  and  optimistic  souls  who.  in 
all  ag<->.  are  called  enthusiasts  orvision- 

iording  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  speaker.  As  he  loitered  along  on 
the  day  which  was  to  be  the  turning- 
point  of  his  life,  he  noticed  that  the 
crowd   was    thicl  re    a    booth 

where  a  certain  Valindrin   had   had   the 
i  of  forming  a  hand  of  ten 
among  the  blind  begj 
who  were  accustomed  to  sing  and  play 
various  instruments  in  the  Btn  i  ta    The 
lookers-on    were  shouting  with  laugh- 
md  pressing  so  close  around  the 
frail  t  it  ran  gnat  risk  of  de- 

I !         shall  describe  what  he 
in  his  own  words  : 
1  re    tricked     out     in 

with  high,    pointed 
li  h  of  card- 
1  withou  •  Place  1  1"  f< 

whirh   w<  and    lights, 

I    a  mom  chant  — 

in 
I  ■  loubl 

thai     it   was 
iHtify  the  insult   done  to 
.  i  round 
them  with  emblems  of  stupidity 
in  plach 
full  '"  hind    i 

'    ■ 
Mid*  .11  lible   thai    ■ 

to     hum. 

I   at   tlie 

■  inn  -     May  ii    not 

•  ui  -   I .. 

iii    found!)   afflict 

i    kllldle   i  J  | 

til  it.    ti nth  for 
I  inaki    the 

blii  :  place  in  1 


shall  trace  letters  and  be  able  to  read 
their  own  writing,  and  I  will  even  make 
them  execute  harmonious  music."  Val- 
entin Hatty  had  found  his  life-work,  and 
the  blind  their  apostle. 

Before  his  time  then-  had  been  no 
systematic  attempt  to  educate  them,  al- 
though here  and  there  one  of  their 
number  had  distinguished  himself  in 
spite  of  his  misfortune  ;  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  examples  being  Nicholas  Saun- 
derson,  who,  although  blind  almost 
from  birth,  was  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  holding  the 
chair  after  "Winston,  who  was  Sir  Isaac 

Newton's  successor.  He  lectured  in 
1707  On  Newton's  -Theory  of  Optics." 
invented  an  arithmetical  slate  for  the 
blind,  published  several  treatises  on 
the  higher  algebra,  and  was,  moreover, 
an  expert  numismatist,  to  the  point  of 
detecting  by  touch  the  counterfeits  in 
the  collection  of  Roman  coins  at  Cam- 
bric! 
The  earliest  asylum  for  the  blind  of 

which  there  ifl  any  definite  record  was 
founded  at  Paris  by  St.  Louis  in  1264, 
and  has  been  known  ever  since  by  the 
quaint  name  of  the  Hdtel  des  Quinze- 
Vii:  ording  to  tradition,  it  was 

meant    as   a    -!:■  lt<  r   for   three    hundred 

knights  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out 
by  the  Saracens,  and  whom  the  king 
brought  back  with  him  from  the  First 
Crusade  ;  but  history  is  ail<  nt  as  to  the 
place  where  this  ad  of  whol<  aali  cruelty 
was  committed,  or  the  way  in  which  St. 
Louis  manaj  •  the  h<  Lpl<  as  little 

army  home  again.  A-  time  went  on 
the  II "til  came  to  harbor  women  as 
well  as  men.  krious    light  - 

and  privili  ges,  but   it-  inmate-  wen 

pected  to  contribute  toward  their  sup 

port  li\  begging   in  tl  and  at 

church  doors,    and    it    was    from  among 

them  that  Valindrin  collected  bis  band! 

'  it  1-1  icS,  about 

one  in  <  in. I  of  t he  population 

of  \\  tries  is  blind,  and  dur 

:  lie  Midd  •   proportion 

probabl  now    in  the 

it  ili»  lowi  d  that  t 

amoi  France  who  i  ould 

shou    t  be  <o|,|,.  r    il'ui  <\>  b\ 

Philippe    I-     I'-  I  •  inn- 

bad  e  to  the  (j  oon 

■    1 1  ii 
nut.  I  the 

rani 

■  i 
I 

of  th<  ! 

a  eh  '•  ■  ■  ii  ■  i  • 

■  blind  man  well 


and  joyously  together  on  the  charity  of 
the  pious,  until  one  day  they  heard  the 
bad  news  that  the  funeral' of  a  great 
saint,  who  had  lately  died,  was  to  | 
their  way.  Already  his.  corpse  was 
working  miracles,  healing  the  sick  and 
easting  out  devils.  The  pair  wen  terri- 
fied; ••Heaven-."  said  they,  "sup] 
the  saint  were  to  cure  us  and  thus  take 
the  bread  out  of  our  mouths — let  us 
decamp."  So  the  blind  man  hoisted 
the    cripple    on    his    back    and    off  they 

started    for   the    nearest    tavern.     But 

they  were  too  late,  the  funeral  overtook 
them,  and  a-  the  coffin  passed  they 
were  made  whole.  When  the  cripple 
felt  his  legs  sound  under  him,  he  CUTSed 
and  swore,  but  his  companion  could  not 
help  being  overjoyed     "Ah,"  he  cried, 

"  1  did  not  k  now  how 
goodly  was  the  light  of 
day!    1  can  see  Burgundy, 

France,  and  Savoy,  and  I 
thank  God  humbly." 
Clearly,  the  saint  did  not 
do  miracles  by  halve-. 

For  more  than  ten  years 
Hatty  patiently  studied  the 
different    processes    by 

which  individual  bund  peo- 
ple had  contrived  to  gain 
some  instruction.  He  vis- 
ited  the  <list ilk  r  of   Puy- 

seau\,  w  ho  was  the  subject 
of  Diderot's  "Lit tie  sill- 
ies   Aveugles  ;  "    he    com  - 

sponded  with  Weissem- 
burg,  of  Mannheim,  who 
invented  relief  maps  :  and 
he  was  an   intimate  friend 

of  Mile.  Paradies,  a  blind 
pianist  from  Vienna,  who 
played  publicly  in  concerts 

at    Paris,  and  was  altogl  t  h- 

er  a  remarkably  intell 
woman.      At  last,  in  the  spring  of  I7s| 
the  enthusiast   took  for  hi-  first    pupil  a 

boy  named  Francois  Lesueur,  whose 
post  as  a  beggar  was  in  the  church-porch 
of  St.  Germain -des -Pre"  &  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Francois  should  beg  in  the 

morning,  and  come  to  Haii\  in  the  after- 
noon ;    but    a-    hi-  pan  nts  COUld   D(  •' 
ford  to   spare    any   of   liis  earnings,  and 
hi-   teacher    wanted    all   of   his    time,    it 

ended  in  the  teacher's  pa\  ing  t  he  pupil 

by   making   up    to    him  what    he    would 

have  received  from  charity. 

I,,    n.iii-  learned   to  read   l.\  passing 

his  tiie  .  i  over  movable  1<  tiers  in  re- 
lief, group,-. I    int..  word-  ;    but    one  day, 

while  arranging  bis  master's  desk,  lie 

found  a   notice  which    ha. I   bo.  D    pi' 
so  hard  that  some  of  the  printed  1<  I ' 
-to..,!  out  on  t lie  paper,  at    0  tally 

bene,  distinctly  legibl< .  oi  rather  tangi- 
ble, to  hi-  .  Proud  ol  lus 
discovi  r\ .    he    called    Hauy, 
who   forthwith    traced    with 
tin-   handle  of  a  small   pi  d 
knife    more    l.  tters    on    the 

same    paper,    and     w  h<  n     I 

-in  mi    read    1 1  •  ■  ■  i    bi 

touch,    bis    t'  a.  In  i       quios 
bruin   ha.  I  seized   t  he   idi 

print  ui"     from    t  \  p.   I    .i    t    hi 
■.   i.  In  I 

pupil  «n  1  ii.-t  enough 
li 

Ool    i  it  I"  i    than 
;Im     world    l,\ 

■   I    fortu 

llltll,      the       I'lill.lli 
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Fig.  1. 

thropic  Society,  which  had 
been  recently  founded,  in- 
cluded among  its  beneficia- 
ries twelve  blind  children. 
These  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  into  his  own 
home,  and  then  began  for  him  a  strug- 
gle lasting  through  the  twenty  stormy 
years  which  made  modern  Europe.  He 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  his  place  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  every  hour  out- 
side of  it  was  claimed  by  the  real  work 
of  his  life.  To  make  this  better  known, 
on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1786,  his 
scholars,  who  then  numbered  twenty- 
four,  gave  an  exhibition  before  the  King 
at  Versailles,  where,  after  going  through 
various  exercises  and  singing  a  loyal  ode 
composed  by  one  of  them,  they  pre- 
sented his  Majesty  with  the  first  book 
printed  from  the  new  relief  type,  which 
had  been  set  up  and  struck  offby  them- 
selves. The  title  was  "  Essai  but  l'Edu- 
eation  des  Aveugles."  and  Haiiy  was  nat- 
urally the  author.  The  style  of  type 
chosen  by  him,  of  which  a  specimen  is 
given  (Fig.  1,  page  374),  is  almost  like 
the  beautiful  legal  manuscript  of  the 
time,  and  the  letters  are  in  slight  relief, 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
two  pages  being  gammed  together  back 
to  hack.  Outside  of  its  value  as  a  typo- 
graphical curiosity,  the  hook  is  most 
interesting,  because  the  earliest  and 
kindly  nature  of  the  writer  reveals  it- 
self throughout.     lh  Bays  honestly  that 

J  ?A  VIA  M*i- 

MA1AV   W<K    $k 
WOF*,  <J A<T  Hv 

WW4  W4%  WIVL 

v»04,     <1A<f    bki 

W®V4  w<j;  vo<N 


he  had  seen  a  letter  printed  by  Mile. 
Paradies  from  type  made  for  her  by 
one  Kempellen,  but  certainly  no  one 
before  Haiiy  had  ever  tried  seriously  to 
make  printing  available  for  the  blind. 

He  is  convinced  that  they  may  be  prac- 
tical printers  of  books,  not  only  for 
their  own  manual  reading,  but  from 
ordinary  type,  and  he  gives  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  "  cases  "  most  suita- 
ble for  them,  and  suggests  modifications 
of  the  presses  then  in  use.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  the  cost  of  books  printed  in 
relief  must  necessarily  be  great,  and 
their  number  consequently  limited,  but 
adds  that,  as  the  tendency  of  knowledge 
is  toward  selection,  the  library  of  the 
blind  man  may  come  in  time  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  man  of  good  lit- 
erary taste.  That  this  prediction  was 
true  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  books 
for  the  blind,  now  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, in  which  we  find  not  only  the  Bi- 
ble and  Shakespeare,  but  other  English 
classics,  such  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Hawthorne. 

Haiiy  suggests  that  his  discovery 
may  be  of  use  to  such  learned  men  as 
shall  wear  out  their  sight  in  scientific 
pursuits,  and  regrets,  with  naive  sim- 
plicity, that  Homer,  Belisarius,  and  Mil- 
ton should  have  been  unable  to  profit 
by  it.  He  extols  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee, 
who  had  begun  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  1750,  and  ends  by  declaring 

that  more  than  all  else  his  pupils  shall 
be  taught  to  rejoice  that  they  are  born 
Frenchmen  and  destined  to  live  under 


"Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles," 
should  be  supported  by  the  state,  and 
promised  its  teacher  the  cross  of  St. 
Michael :  but  neither  the  money  nor  the 
order  was  ever  forthcoming,  and  Haiiy 
struggled  on  through  the  Bevolution 
and  the  Terror,  working  at  his  desk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  for  his  bread,  and 
sharing  it  to  the  last  crust  with  the 
pupils  whom  he  kept  together  at  the 

risk  of  beggary.  In  June,  1794,  at  the 
celebrated  Fete  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
one  car  in  the  procession  was  filled 
with  his  blind  children,  and 
in  1795,  the  Convention  de- 
creed that  the  school  was 
an  "Institution  Nationale," 
to  be  supported  by  a  cer- 
tain sum  from  each  depart- 
ment throughout  France. 
The  Treasury  either  over- 
looked the  allowance  alto- 
gether, or  paid  it  in  worth- 
less bonds,  so  the  Institu- 
tion was  no  better  off,  and 
only  the  help  of  a  few  be- 
nevolent souls  kept  the  lit- 
tle group  from  starving  to- 
gether or  drifting  apart. 
This  could  not  go  on  for- 
ever, and  in  1801,  by  order 
of  the  First  Consul,  Haiiy's 
school  was  absorbed  into 
the  Hotel  des  Quinze- 
Vingts,  and  he  forced  to  re- 
tire on  a  yearly  pension  of 
two  thousand  francs.  It  al- 
most broke  his  heart.  His 
biographer  says :  "By  an  in- 
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the  beneficent  rule  of  a  monarch  whose 
millions  of  subjects  regard  him  with 
the    respectful    tenderness   of   a    family 

for  the  fatherwho  is  the  source  of  their 
happiness. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  loy- 
alty of  an  official  and  the  expectation  i 
of  a  philanthropist,  these  words  sound 
strangely  when  one  remembers  that  i 
months  earlier  the  Queen  had  been  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  because  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  and  thai  within  the 
year  the   Parliameni   of   Paris  refused 

to  authorize   the  taxes   imposed    by   the 

\    a  resuH  of  the  i  ni  ri  iinmont   be- 
bh(    Court,    Louis    XVI    ordered 

thai   the  school,  already  Known  as  the 


credible  effort  of  industry  and  patience, 
and  self-sacrifice,  he  had  managed  to 
carry  through  the  Revolution  the  work 
in  which  his  soul  was  absorbed,  only 
to  see  it  destroyed  when  all  else  around 

him  began  to  be  reorganized."  As  there 
was  no  system  of  education  in  fh<' 
Quinze-  Vingts,  the  pupils   whom    he 

had  hoped  to  make  useful  and  happy 
men  and  women   were   compelled    to  sit 

idle,  or  drudge  all  day  at  spinning  woo^ 

while    he  was   shelved   on   a   pension   at 

I  he  age  of  tit'l  y-six. 
With  stubborn  patience  he  gathered 

around  him  the  next  year  a-  few  children 

whose  parents  could  afford  to  pa]  toi 

their  teaching,  and  started  what  he 
called  (he  "  Museedes  A.veugles."    Men 


■  • 
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their  time  seldom  have  the 
knack  of  making  money,  so  the  affairs 
of  the  school  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  lsdij  when  he  accepted  the  re- 
l  invitations  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
I.,  and  started  ria  with  his  wife 

and  a  pet  pupil  named  Founder,  making 

38  through 
the  various  princes  who 
were   then   amusing    ti  -    with 

philanthropy.  The  King  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  William  III.,  who  v. 
husband  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
Louisa,  and  father  of  the  Em- 
peror William  L,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  inviting  him  to 
lottenburg,  and  employed 
him  to  found  the  first  public 
institution  for  the  blind  in  Ger- 
many, which,  was  conducted  by  John 
/  nne.  The  Count  of  Pro- 
vence was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  Mit- 
tau,  where  Founder  wrote  for  him  the 
following  sentence,  which  turned  out 
a  prophecy,  and  was  decidedly  politic 
under  tin  circumstances  :  "During  the 
•  I.  -Will,  the  Institution 
agles  will  attain  perfection." 
.1  went  well  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Haiiy  was  the  fashion  and  society  made 
much  of  him,  but  his  day  was  soon 
over,  and  eleven  weary  years  folio  ■ 
full  of  disappointment  and  failure,  un- 
til, in  Is it!  he  dragged  himself  hack 
•  France,  an  old  and  broken  man,  to 
find  that,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  the  Count 

■me  Louis  Will.,  had 

reorganized,  by  a  decree  of  February 
g    j-  "Institution   Royals   des 

Lveuglea."     Hatty's  former  pu- 
pils   welcomed    him,   but    the  new  di- 
oaturally  averse   to  being 

by  a   man   whom  he   accused  of 

having  been  "an  active  Revolutionary," 

•!ie  latter,  who   had    brought  hack 

for  all  riches  the  order  of  St  Vladimir 

of    the    fourth    class,    withdrew   to 

lodging   of    his    brother,   Abbe*    Hatty 
the  mineralogist,  Dearths  Jardin 

and  there  he  died  quietly,  in 
1  322  ■  "  years- 

l  1,.  fore  his  death  he  i 

illy  happy  day.     The  d 
then   in  charge   of  the  Institution 
-  was  liberal  enough  to  f<  •  1 
ted  with  v 
in]  .  '-'iv'"    '" 

1,1.,  in   which   all   the   scholars 

The  orchestra  and  chorus 
for  the  first 
fit  Vali  ntine,  celebrati 

of  whi'h 
\t    it 
I   the   oil   man    who  dyzed 

Id    dear 
i   •  i   •  to  G 

jj,  .1  when 

the   Ai>i'     'I- 
I 

OH:  I'll'      he     l   ' 

due  to  tb< 
y,)  •  blind  <■■  unmunication 

with   their   fellow 

i    •    r>  lief  i 

nt    a 

■ 

of 

ild   for  v. 


pils  of  the  Institution  which  he  founded 
were  chiefly  taught  orally. 

school  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
which  was  opened  at  Liverpool  in  1791, 
was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain,  and  although  it  was 
followed  within  a  few  years  by  others 
in  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  no 
definite  plan  of  education  was  developed 
until,  in  1826  James  Call,  a  printer 
and  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  saw  some 
Hatty's  printing,  and  ol>- 
tained  a  box  of  his  type.  His  practi- 
cal knowledge  led  him  to  see  its  de- 
and  he  set  himself  to  improve  the 
alphabet,  in  order  to  make  it  more  i 
ily  felt,  being  induced  to  enter  into  the 
work   by  ue  Erskine.   sister  of 

the  Karl  of  Mar.  who  was  herself  blind. 

Call  rejt  i  French   script,  cli 

ing  the  "lower-case"  or  small  letters. 

m wiring  no  ass  of  capitals  and  further 

SOBQQ 

Fig.  5. 

modifying  the  outlines  of  the  letters  into 
angles,  as  they  are  more  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  finger.     In  Fig.  2.  on  j 

.'57").  is  shown  the  first  line  of  his  great 
work,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  was 
published  in  1831.  This  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  first  hook  of  the  Bible  ever 
printed  for  the  blind  in  any  language, 
hut  we  give  a  fac-siinile  of  the  title-page 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Fig.  '■'<.  \ 

*  The  foit'goinir  account  of  Il.uiv  baa  been  taken  from 
an  Interesting   book   pnbliafaed   last  year,  called  Lea 

r   Til    AveOgle,    by   M.    .Maurice  <!<     la   Si/er- 

i  pnpfl  ot  tin-  Inattention  dec  Jennea  Aveuglea, 
which  la  still  the  leading  school  iu  France. 

376),  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  F<  b- 
ruary,  1833.  The  type  of  the  latter, 
which  resembles  Hatty's,  was  desij 


be  used. 
Experiments  were  made  with  no  1 
than  twenty  different  styles  of  printing 
in  relief  in  the  ten  years  bet  L828 

and  1838,  and  five  obtained  re- 

cognition.  Three  of  them,  Hatty's  script, 
Call's  angular  "lower-case," and  the  Al- 
ston plain  ••  upper-case,"  using  only  cap- 
itals, were  Roman;  one,  that  of  Moon, 
was   an  extreme    modification    of   tl  ■ 
forms,  made  especially  ha-  those  wl. 
touch  was  dull  from   age  or  hard  work. 
while Frere's  was  phonetic,  having  arbi- 
trary-signs to  represent  Bounds.     The 
defect    of  them   all  lav  in    their  failure 
to  recognize  the  fact  'that   the 
touch  has  no  quality  by   which   it   can 
take   the  place  of  sight,    and    is   in   no 
way  quickened  by  the  memory  of  what 
has   been    Been;    Borne    of    the    blind 
could   certainly   lead. 

hut   the  alphabet    of 

the    Beeing,    even    if 

modified,  was  only  to 

he  traced  by  them 
with  difficulty  and 
hesitation. 

The  next  step  for- 
ward was  again  in 
An  artillery 
officer  named  Charles 
Barbier,  who  had  been 
a  surveyor  here  dur- 
ing our   Revolution, 

and  who  had  BOme 
fortune,  became  much 
i  n  t  crest  ed    i  n    t  he 

blind     In    L819   he 

had  the  happy  id 

making  points  or  dots 

with  a  blunt  st\  Ins  on 

t  h  ick  pa  per,  I 

variously    placed    >•> 

that  they  should  rep- 
resent the  thirty  >i\ 
principal     Bounds    of 

•  nch  language. 

They    were    an 

vert  ically   w  ithin    a 

frame  or  "cell.'-  in 
two  lines,  w  it  h  room 
for  >i\  points  OH  a 
si'  le,  as  show  n  in  I  i  f. 


b     i  ' 

,  f   tin-    1'  I        tution, 
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;  :md  it 

tin-    el  B    be  U'«l    to 

him   l'\    tin    |"'| 
I  '  be  Ufl  e 
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of  the  blind  who  had  grown  up  with- 
out learning  to  read,  but  its  principal 
drawback  lay  in  the  amount  of  space 
which  it  wasted.  As  the  cell  was  of 
fixed  size,  if  a  sound  was  represented 
by  a  point  in  one  corner,  all  the  rest 
was  left  blank,  a  great  disadvantage  in 
printing.  As  Hauy's  script  gave  Gall 
his  first  idea  of  letters  in  high  relief, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  line  S}Tsteni, 
Barbier's  invention,  although  unpracti- 
cal, was  the  foundation  of  the  point 
system,  which  is  destined  to  supersede 
bine  altogether. 

In  1809  Louis  Braille  was  born,  who 
became  bbnd  at  four  years  old,  and  was 
sent    to    the    Institution    des    Jeunes 

Aveugles.  As  he  grew  up  there  he 
studied  Barbier's  method  until  he  saw 
a  way  to  simplify  it,  and  this  he  did, 
when  twenty- six  years  old,  by  abandon- 
ing phonetics,  leaving  out  the  lower  half 
of  the  cell  (Fig.  5,  page  377),  and  vary- 
ing the  combinations  of  the  remaining 
six  points  so  that  they  should  repre- 
sent the  letters  of  the  French  alphabet. 
These  six  points  can  be  combined  to 
give  sixty-three  different  signs,  includ- 
ing accents,  punctuation,  figures,  alge- 
braic signs,  and  musical  notation.  This 
system  was  soon  introduced  into  the  In- 
stitution, and  is  now  generally  used  in 
Europe.  It  was,  however,  still  defective 
in  that  the  cell  was  of  fixed  size,  so  that 
space  was  lost  unless  there  were  points 
enough  to  fill  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  "  Braille  Point "  was  that  it 
could  be  easily  written,  and  to  this  end 
he  devised  an  ingenious  slate  which  is 
still  in  use  (Fig.  6,  page  378).  The  bed  is 
of  metal,  crossed  horizontally  by  shallow 
grooves  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart, 
which  give  it  somewhat  the  look  of  a 
miniature  wash  -  board.  The  wooden 
frame  is  hinged  at  the  top,  so  that  it  may 
close  down  and  keep  a  thick  sheet  of  pa- 
per in  place  on  the  bed.  The  writing 
instrument,  or  stylus,  is  a  short  piece 
of  wire,  rounded  at  the  point  in  order 
not  to  pierce  the  paper,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  handle.  A  narrow  strip  of 
brass,  divided  into  rectangular  cells, 
stretches  across  the  slate,  and  has  a  peg 
at  each  end  which  fits  into  holes  in  the 
frame.  This  is  the  guide,  and  is  mova- 
ble up  and  down  the  slate.  Through  it 
the  pupil  pricks  the  letters,  working 
f i  < .ii j  right  to  left,  and  when  the  paper 
is  taken  out.  it  is  reversed  and  read  like 
an  ordinary  page,  from  Left  to  right. 

Bei  ire  and  since  Braille's  time  vari- 
ous writing  frames  and  contrivances 
have  been  invented  for  the  blind,  but 

this  is  the   Only  method    by  which   they 

can  not  only  write,  hut  read  by  them- 
selves whatever  may  be  written  to  them. 
In  this  country  schools  for  the  blind 
were  opened  at  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  in   the  order  named,   in 

L882  l  1833  and  thai  of  Boston  at- 
rial attent ion  I"  ca use  of 
the  devotion  and  talenl  of  its  tirst  prin- 
cipal Dr  8,  '  ■  Bowe.  Be  wenl  to  Eu- 
rope ni  1830,  on  purpose  to  master  the 
varioa  m<  thod  of  ij  bi  ad  ion  followed 
there  ;  bul  si  P  Braille's  system  was 
in  its  infancy  and  dot  aol  seem  to  have 
attracted  ln-^  attention,  for  in  an  i 
tendi  d  account  of  ln->  vigil  no  mention 

Of  til*     ||(  u     l'L 

\        wa     importani   to  avoid  such  a 
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Fig.  7. — Part  of  Section   10  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United   States  in  Boston   line  letter. 


diversity  of  tangible  type  as  existed  in 
Europe,  there  was  at  first  a  desire  for 
united  action  between  the  three  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  who  was  the  principal  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  been  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  Europe,  proposed  that  each 
should  select  the  style  of  tangible  let- 
ter which  seemed  best  to  him,  and  that 
in  case  of  disagreement  the  decision 
should  rest  with  Dr.  Russ,  the  head  of 
the  New  York  school.  Friedlander 
chose  the  Roman  capital,  advocating 
the  Alston  letter  with  slight  changes, 
but  as  he  was  about  preparing  his  re- 
sults to  send  to  Dr.  Howe  he  received 
a  book  printed  in  angular  lower  -  case 
type,  in  the  style  of  Gall,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  Dr.  Howe's  views,  and  as  he  did 
not  regard  the  publication  of  books  as 
coming  within  the  understanding,  it 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  each  school 
adopted  the  type  chosen  by  its  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  Howe's  fame  will  probably 
chiefly  rest  on  his  successful  rescue  of 
Laura  Bridgeman,  who  came  under  his 
care  in  1837,  from  the  terrible  isolation 
in  which  she  was  placed  by  being  deaf 
and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Boston  school,  and  to  the 
caiise  of  the  blind  in  general.  A  potent 
factor  in  establishing  the  Boston  type 
(Fig.  7,  page  379),  and  that  which  more 
than  all  else  enabled  it  to  supersede  the 
Philadelphia  letter,  was  the  printing  in 
it  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  dis- 
tributed free  of  cost  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  in  i842.  HI 
As  time  went  on  Howe  became  Fig.  8. 
more  and  more  convinced  that  his 
system  was  the  right  one,  and  did  not 
turn  his  attention  to  that  of  Braille,  al- 
though it  was  gaining  ground  steadily 
wherever  it  had  been  adopted.  In  1846, 
after  another  visit  to  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  paper  on  "Printing  for 
the  Blind,"  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  efforts  of  Hatty,  Gall,  Fry,  Alston, 
Lucas,  and  Frere,  but  Braille  is  not  in- 
cluded, and  in  1852  and  1869,  in  ex- 
tended notices  of  music,  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  Braille  musical  notation, 
which  was  then  the  only  practical  sys- 
tem known.  Dr.  Howe  was  not  only 
excellent,  but  the  cause  of  excellence  in 
others  ;  and  it  was  his  good  fortune,  as 
well  as  his  due,  to  inspire  enthusiasm 
for   himself  as   well  as  for  his  work. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  was  first  started,  money  for 
it  came  in  but  slowly,  until  Thomas 
Bandfl  <l  Perkins  made  the  noble  do- 
nation   which    has    linked    his  name  en- 

duringly     ith  the  work.     Throughout 

his  life  Eowe  had  a  host  of  friends,  and 
it  was  hut  natural  that,  at  his  death,  in 
1876,   hi-,     on-in  law,  Mr.   Michael    in 
DOS,      hould    have    been    chosen   to  suc- 

i  him,  while,  as  a  further  expression 
of    affectionate  admiration,    the    Howe 


Memorial  Press  was  endowed  by  sub- 
scription to  continue  printing  books 
in  the  type  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  had  early  adopted  the  Boston 
line  letter,  and  for  some  years  had  used 
printed  books  in  no  other  form,  when 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait  became  its  princi- 
pal in  1863.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he 
had  already  entered  upon  practice, 
when  his  health  broke  down  from  over- 
work, and  he  took  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Institution,  intending  to  give  it 
up  so  soon  as  he  should  be  well  again. 
But  with  renewed  health  came  keener 
interest  in  what  he  saw  were  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rankin,  he  took  the  place 
which  he  has  since  filled  with  entire 
singleness  of  purpose  and  marked  abil- 
ity. He  was  at  once  struck  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  children  did  not  read, 
and  that  text-books  were  not  employed 
in  class  work.  The  published  litera- 
ture was  considerable,  but  it  was  of  no 
use  unless  the  pupils  could  read  well. 
The  entire  school  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged in  graded  classes,  new  alphabet 
cards  were  procured,  and  much  extra 
time  was  given  to  the  slower  pupils, 
while  the  class  grading  was  rearranged 
from  week  to  week.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  it  was  found  that  twenty  per 
cent,  could  read  with  facility ;  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  moderately  well,  and 
thirty-two  per  cent,  were  unable  to 
read  at  all.  Statistics  collected  from 
other  large  schools  showed  that  of  their 
pupils  from  twenty-two  to  forty-eight 
per  cent,  could  read  with  facility  ;  eigh- 
teen to  thirty-nine  per  cent,  moderately 
well,  while  fifty-eight  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  could  not  read  at  all.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  Boston  school, 
which  did  not  furnish  any  statistics. 

Mr.  Wait's  standard  of  facility  was 
the  average  number  of  words  read  aloud 
in  one  minute,  by  several  seeing  teach- 
ers, from  different  authors,  and  includ- 
ing easy  and  difficult  compositions. 
This  number  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  but  "  facility  "  and  "  moderately  " 
are  elastic  terms,  and,  as  most  of  the 
figures  returned  from  institutions  where 
no  special  effort  at  classification  had 
been  made  seemed  to  indicate  a  different 
standard  or  better  methods,  Mr.  Wait 
visited  several  schools,  including  that 
of  Boston,  and  found  that  while  the 
pupils  were  about  alike  as  to  age  and 
ability,  \\\cri'  was  no  standard  of  classi- 
fication in  reading.  The  group  of  non- 
readers  included  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, while  the  capacity  for  touch- 
reading  was  no  test  of  mental  capacity. 
The  books  were  generally  in  Boston 
type,  hut  text-books  were  nowhere  used 

in  the  classes,  while  the  Braille   system, 

although  Known  to  a  few — chiefly  teach 


—was  not  recognized  in  the  course 
udy  in  any  school  Mr.  Wait  found 
himself  reluctantly  forced  to   the 
elusion  that  the  line-letter  -  ..,  iv 

no  longer  adequate,  as  they  failed  to 
fulril  the  requisite  conditions  of  touch 
perception,  mid  could  not  be  written. 

About  1860  Brailh-  Point  had  been 
taught  in  the  St.  L  uia  Bchool,  with 
result  that  out  of  sixty-nine  pu- 
pils forty-rive  were  able  to  read  with  fa- 
cility and  twenty-four  moderately  well. 
In  New   York   a    test    was   made   with 


try.  gave  his  reasons  for  preferring  Mi- 
Wait's  system,  and  after  full  discussion 

ration  was  adopted  recommend- 
ing that  the  Now  York  Point  should  he 
taught  in  all  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  An  important  im- 
provement in  the  new  system  was  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  recurrence, 
as  used  in  shorthand  and  telegraphy,  by 
which  hit  frequently  needed 

the  simplest  tonus.      Capitals  had 

been  used  in  either  of  the  line 
-v -terns,  hut  about   that   time  their  m - 
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Braille  Point. 


eight  pupils,  who,  after  long  and  pa- 
tient effort,  had  utterly  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Boston  letters  one  from 
another.  From  five  to  thirty  lessons 
were  given  with  the  point  letters,  and 
in  each  case  they  succeeded  well,  while 
in  ehven  lessons  given  to  the  entire 
school  the  tangible  efficiency  of  the 
point  system  was  proved  with  every 
pupil.  Further  study  of  Braille  con- 
vinced Mr.  Wait  that'  the  vertical  cell, 
which  had  been  derived  from  Barbicr, 
and  which  allotted  a  fixed  and  unvary- 
ing space  to  all  signs  alike,  whether  they 
had  many  points  or  few,  did  not  follow 
the  most  correct  principle  of  construc- 
tion, besides  wasting  Bpace,  which  meant 
in  a  book  increase  of  bulk  ami  conse- 
quently of  cost  The  finger,  also,  like 
the    eye,    ran     more     easilj  -    the 

paper  than  up  anil  down.    He  then 
placed  his  points  so  that  they  read  hori- 
zontally   instead    of    vertically,  and  did 
away    with    the    fixed    cell    (Fig.   8,  ] 

,lt  being  that  a  letter  made 

up  of  two  points  occupied  one-third  as 

much   room   as   one   composed   of  six 

point  hip-  space  remaining  be- 

M  the  letters  as  before.     The  great 

advantage  of  this  method  will  bi    seen 

glance  by  comparing  a  sentem 

i  >rk  Point  ,  I.  3tly called 

ith  one  of  Brailli     1         l    below). 
With  the  aid  of  »om<   fcyp        ;  :•  8m all 
\  method  was  critically  and 
thoroughly  tested,  and  in  1868  .Mr.  ' 

published   it  and    made  ;u,   effoi  I    i 

too  and  I'hila- 
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-dy  was  urged  and  some  publicaEons 
were  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  in 
which  capitals  and  small  letters  ap- 
peared in  their  usual  relations.  The 
combination  was  certainly  not  easier  to 
read  than  the  'dower-case"  alone  had 
been,  but  it  was  considered  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  1878,  after  Dr.  Howe's 
death,  it  was  adopted  in  the  Boston 
school.  It  is  «till  used  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  1886  New  York  Point  was  also 
introduced  there  and  is  growing  in  favor. 

Objection  having  been  made  to  the 
New  York  Point  in  some  quarters,  be- 
cause it  had  no  capitals  nor  musical  no- 
tation, Mr.  Wait  set  himself  to  provide 
both,  and  in  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Teachers'  Convention 
held  at  Boston  in  1872,  he  produced,  the 
next  year,  an  effective  and  rational  code 
of  musical  signs,  which  was  at  once 
placed  among  the  regular  branches  of 

study  in  a  number  of  the  schools.  On 
page  384  (Pig.  11)  is  shown  a  line  of 
music  translated  into  si-ns.  The  nota- 
tion includes  all  the  signs  necessary  for 

the  transcription  of  the  most  difficult 

music,  and   the   study   of  harmony  and 

counterpoint  It  is  impossible  in  such 
limited  Bpace  to  give  a  full  and  clear 

■nut    of  B  BVStem    which  has  cost    so 
much   time  and  labor,    but    the  more   it 

•idied  the  i„  tt«  r  Buited  to  its  pur- 
it  appea 
Although  Braille's  written  point  was 
employed  by  l>r.   Howe  during  his  life 
limited  extent,  no  notice  was  taken 
Of     the    \Ya     Y.'ik    I'.miiI.    nor    u.. 
mention*  d    m    his   annual    r.  poi 

Soon  after  ins  d.  ath,  however,  experi 
mentfl  m  m  the  oen  direction 

d  of  |,is  teach,  [0p 

♦  ion  of  H  method   which  had   not   I 

«  ii, i  him  would  possibly  I 

•  I  t,.  them  disloyal  to  Ins  memory, 

they  could  Dot  profit  by  th<    \.  .  ,>  orl 

•id   th.  \    tl,.  i.  ted  to 

•  ■  II,  although  inodiiv 

the  co     'i  uction  of  t1  .  ,',,, 

the  principli  i         | ,,,„ 

|)ac<    if 
i  oell 
•■    thi    Moduli  ,|   Brailli 

l  to  abl 
I 

I        'in  ordi  i  to 
limit  the  nun  [,  ,,,,) 

in    th.     prima'  l;|,  M,|,  ,| 

child  i  '  l     i|1(     .,,,,  | 


of,  that,  bag,  eh,  ou,  st,  th,  and  wh.  In 
the  published  alphabet  o(  Modified 
Braille  we  find  forty-nine  signs  for  ab- 
breviations, and  yet  with  all  their  aid 
a  word  may  take  up  more  room  than  if 
every  letter  is  written  out  in  New  York 

Point,  because  of  the  Braille  cell     \\ 
give  an  example  (Pig.  12,  page  886). 
\-  far  back  as  L858  th<    In  gislature 

of  Kentucky  had  established  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  Ii  .u»  for  the  blind,  at 
Louisville,  the  object  being  to  have  a 
central  press  to  which  each  State  should 
contribute  funds,  in  order  to  furnish 
books  for  the  various  asylums.      Some 

States  responded,  but  others  did  not, 
and  the  work  dragged  along  until  L87  I 
when  all  the  great  Bchools,  except  B 

ton.  which  had  its  own  press,  united  in 
urging  Congress  to  -rant  a  subsidy  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Printing  Hon-, 
on  an  efficient  footing  The  sum  of 
$10,000  a   year  was  appropriated  for 

the  purpose,  and  now  nearly  all  the 
printing  for  the  blind  throughout  the 

country  is  done  there,  d'he  Printing 
House  is  a  curious  combination  of  bus- 
iness and  charity.  It  sells  a-  well  as 
gives  away  its  hooks,  but  is  forbidden 
to  make  any  profit  on  them.  Although 
a  private  corporation,  it  is  subsidized 
by  the  Government,  and  each  superin- 
tendent of  a  public  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  by  right  of  his 
office  one  of  its  trustees.  The  principals 
of  institutions  form  an  advisory  council, 
and  decide  what  books  shall  be  printed 
each  year,  which  are  divided  among  the 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  their 
pupils.  At  present  all  the  printing  is 
either  in  the  line  system,  with  capitals 
and  small  letters  (tin   com  lunation  start 

ed  by  Philadelphia  iii   lsTli.  or  else  in 

New  York  Point,  which  was  first  printed 

then-  in  1N71  il'm.  L0,  page  388).     The 

demand  for  the  latter  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  in  1882  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  various  schools  voted  that, 
for  the  future,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
hooks  printed  should  he  in  New  York 
Point,  since  which  time  $50,000  has 
been  spent  in   Btereotyping    plates.      An 

interesting    part    of   the   work   of   the 

Print  in-'    I  h  lUSe  is    the    wecklv    isBUi 

"Internationa]  Sunday-schoi  >l  Lessons," 

in  duplicate  editions  of  line  and  point 
print,  by  which  two  thousand  blind  chil- 
dren in  Sunday-schools  si-attend  nil 
over  the  country  receive  their  lessons 
with  ti  \t  and  comment  specially    edited 

for  t In  n:.     It  is  t h,   ,  \|,i,  .s,  ,|  opinion 
of  Mr.  Huntoon,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Print  b      Ho        for  i 
than  t  wenty  years,  and  has  t herefore  had 

ample   opportunity    tor   st  ii,  l\   and  com 
paiison,    that    pon  • 

■nd    being  hound  in  time  to   gup 

gede  lin    l'  tters  alt  1 1 

t rained  observer  must,  that   t hi  ri 
should  !»■  1 1 1 1 \  •  to  multiph 

point    when    !•  \  i 

W  Ii    ell       I  I  lid 

ly  t'n  ni I  \   - 
tfihlinued. 

\ll\oee    u  III  lit     oil     the     u, 

'id 

buil  i         which 

ot\    foir  •    ..,,i,|   Ninth 

\  [I        the  Ni       'i         i       in. 

tin    Blind,     uppo,ie,|  i,\    |. 
•    oid  :d  ii  i,\  tin   State, 
which  all  ■  ■  |,  child 
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THE    ALPHABET. 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

•  • 
•  • 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
» 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

•  • 
•  •• 

•  *  • 
•  •• 

•  ••• 

• 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  •  •» 

• 

•  •  • 

•  • 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  • 
•  • 

• 
•  •• 

•  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
•  • 

S 

T 

u 

V 

W 

X 

• 

•  •• 

• 

• 

•  •• 

Y 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

z 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

• 
•  •   • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

SMALL 

LETTERS 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

S 

h 

•• 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  •• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

8  C  • 

0«» 

i 

J 

k 

1 

m 

n 

o 

p 

• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

q 

r 

s 

t 

u 

V 

w 

X 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

••• 

•  • 

• 

• 

y 

• 
•  • 

•  •  • 

z 

•  •• 

•  • 

• 

♦  • 

•  •• 

Fig.  10.— The  Alphabet  in  New  York  Point. 


sent  by  it,  usually  from  the  city  or  its 
neighborhood,  as  there  is  another  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Only 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution  can 
its  methods  be  readily  studied.  If  the 
visit  is  made  during  a  "  recess "  in 
school  hours,  the  long  halls  are  apt  to 
be  filled  with  a  crowd  of  children,  chat- 
tering away  with  the  proverbial  cheer- 
fulness of  the  blind,  and  walking  or 
running  almost  as  firmly  and  freely  as 
though  they  could  see.  When  two  or 
three  together  come  straight  along,  it 
is  instinctive  to  draw  back  against  a 
wall  or  into  a  doorway,  and  as  they  pass 
within  a  foot  unheeding,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  have  an  uncanny  feeling  that  "we 
have  the  receipt  of  Fern-seed,  we  walk  in- 
visible.'" i  i  )-;li  court-yards,  on 
the  boys' side,  Leap-frog  <>r  wrest  ling  are 
going  on  ;  while  in  a  corner  of  the  girls' 
play-ground,  two  of  them  are  turning 
tin-  rope  vigorously,  while  the  third 
and  forth,  waiting  to  "run 

in  "  ami  jump,  just  as  ho-  luckier  sister 
who  can  see  may  he  doing  in  any  street 

or  Bquare  outside.    Bells  take  the  place 

of  clocks  iii  marking  time  for  this  dark- 
ling world,  ami  as  the;,  sound  the  chil- 
dren go  to  their  different  class-rooms. 

Th<  re  are  now  two  hundred  and  ten 
pupils   in    the    Institution,    the    a 

age  being  about  fourteen.  They  are 
not  admitted  younger  than  eight,  in 
order  not   t..  Lessen  the  responsibility 

which  their  parents  should  always  feel 
for  them,  and   which  Is    apt   to  l»c  lost   if 

the   State    taki  -   charge   of    then    too 

early.      When    a  child    conns,  it    is    put 

into   th<    kindergarten,   and    the    tirst 
thing  to  be  done  i-  t.,  teach  it   to  use 
'id  f<  i  t  properly.     Tic 

where  a  blind    child  |    at    home 

are  hippi!  ,,,,,,,    Likely 

to  have  been  I  if  it  could  not 

i  bly    do    an\  t  Lung     for    it  ,i  it.         \  II 

men1  -  ■>•,  h<  1 1  balance   and  equilib- 
rium Hard    for    it.  as 
tohes  the  shuf- 


fling gait  and  awkward  motions  of  a 
blind  person  who  has  grown  up  un- 
taught. To  correct  this,  calisthenics 
are  largely  employed,  to  the  evident  de- 
light of  the  children,  and  for  quieter  oc- 
cupations they  weave  paper-mats,  stitch 
outlines  of  rabbits  on  card-board,  and 
follow  generally  the  course  of  instruc- 
tive play  which  has  carried  Froebel's 
name  over  the  world.  People  in  gen- 
eral have  a  comfortable  impression  that, 
while  blindness  is  a  great  misfortune, 
those  afflicted  with  it  have  the  rest  of 
their  senses  so  acute  from  birth  that 
the  loss  is  almost  made  up  to   them. 

This  is   a  mistake,  for  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  are  born  blind,  and  even 
that  percentage  is  probably  too  large, 
as  there  are  several  diseases  of  the  eye 
which  may  destroy  the  sight  within  the 
first  month.     It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  other   senses   develop  highly  with 
practice.     When  all  is  dark  around  us 
it   is   usually   also    quiet,  and  our  per- 
ceptions  are  slackened  ;  but  if  anyone 
will    tie    a   thick   bandage 
over  his   eyes   during   the 
day,   when  life  and   move- 
ment are    going  on   about 
him,  he  will  soon  be  con- 
scious   of    listening     with 
painful  intentness,  and  the 
other    senses,   when    called 
upon,  will  quicken  in  their 
turn.      Many  children  with 
sound    eyes     shut     them 

when  studying  i  n  ten  I  Ly, 

and    the    fact    that    a   blind 
boy,  for  instance,  is  (pucker 
at  arithmetic  than  one  u  ho 
can    see,  does  not,   in    most 
cases,  mean  that  he  is  more 
g^ted,  hut  that  he    has   less   to  distract, 
,(  Qtion.     The   first  time  that  an 
l<  i-  sees  a  large  class  of  blind  chil- 
dren together  he  mil  perhaps  !"■  struck 
by  «'(  rtain   peculiarities  of  expression 

It   is  not  only  that   the   sightless  I 

■    the  face  a  blank  look, 


like  a  house  with  the  shades  drawn 
down,  but  that  there  may  be  a  dropping 
of  the  jaw,  or  a  wrinkling  of  the  brow, 
which  does  not  mean  any  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, but  only  that  a'  human  being 
is  forever  deprived  of  the  friendly  mir- 
ror and  monition  of  other  eyes.  Good 
teachers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  cor- 
rect these  involuntary  facial  tricks.  The 
studies  and  exercises  are  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Gymnas- 
tics have  an  important  place,  because 
physical  health  and  equable  muscular 
development  are  especially  necessary  to 
the  blind,  whose  affliction,  when  not 
caused  by  accident,  is  often  due  to  inher- 
ited disease  or  constitutional  weakness. 
Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  himself  blind 
from  boyhood,  has  been  a  highly  valued 
and  valuable  teacher  of  geography  and 
mathematics  in  the  Institution  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  Formerly  pupils 
studied  geography  by  passing  their  fin- 
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Fig.   11. — Passage    from    Mendelssohn's    "Songs  without  Words,"  No.  III.,   in 
New  York  Point  Musical   Notation. 


gers  over  relief  maps  hung  on  the  wall, 
but  the  result  attained  was  unsatisfac- 
tory,   and  in  1856  Mr.  T.   C.  Cooper, 
who  was  then  superintendent,  gave  Mr. 
Babcock  the  pieces  of  an  ordinary  dis- 
sected map,  such  as  children  play  with, 
and  asked  him  to  put  it  together  again. 
This  he  did  readily,  and  new  maps  were 
thereupon  made,  dissected  as  well  as  in 
relief,  and  placed  on  tables,  so  that  each 
country,  State,  or  even  county,  can  be 
taken  up  and  studied  separately.     Coast 
lines  are  raised  above  the  water,  river 
courses  are  depressed,  mountains  indi- 
cated by  slight  elevations,  while  screws 
or  tacks,   with  heads  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  serve  for  capitals  and  other 
cities  of  importance.     If  it  were  only 
not  so  pathetic  it  would  be  amusing  to 
see   a  child  sitting  in  a  corner  feeling 
and   stroking  Rhode  Island  or  Texas 
over  and  over,  as  a  little  girl  strokes  the 
face  of  her  favorite  doll.     As  a  result, 
the  children  come  to  know  every  part 
of  a  map  by  touch,  and  when  it  is  all 
jumbled  up  they  can  sort 
and    fit   it   together  again 
With  wonderful  quickness. 
The   distribution   of  land 
and  water,  and   the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  the  eastern 
and    western   hemispheres 
are    shown    upon    plani- 
sphere   maps    live   feet    in 
diameter,  w  Inch  revolve  on 
a    vertical    axis,    while    the 
earth      is     represented      by 
large    globes   with    brass 

meridians  and  raised  equa- 
tors marked  off  in  degrees. 

Me  n  t  a  1     arithmetic     is 

much  employed,  although 
th<  reare  texl  books  in  the 


//r 


see :  and  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  advanced  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  which  are  too  long  and  com- 
plicated to  be  carried  in  the  memory, 
types  are  used.  On  each  end  of  tin  type 
cube  is  a  number,  letter,  or  other  arith- 
metical symbol  The  numerals  arc  shown 
in  Kg.  13,  J  -  with  the 

point  letters  of  the  New  Yorl 
furnish  the  means  for  algebraic  work. 
•  ;  in  aframeor  slate 
of  natal  filled  with  square  holes,  which  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  invented  nearly 
two  hundred  wars  ago  by  Saunderson. 
In    :  ten    are    seven    graded 

rlaaoeo,  which  arc  under  the  genera] 
supervision  of  Miss  Hannah  Babcock, 
a  thorough  musician  who  lias  been  of 
the  Mr.  Wait   in  dev<  1- 

oping_his  system  of  musical  notation, 
children  begin  with  class  mnging 
by  car.  and  afterward  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary harmony  and  that  of  the  New 
York  Point  musical  notation,  which  lias 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
signs,  are  carried  on  together.  If  pu- 
pilsshow  talent  they  are  taught  to  play 
the  piano  or  tin-  organ,  and  are  also 
further  instructed  in  harmony  and  in 
counterpoint 

The  American  College  of  Music  is  an 
incorporated  body,  counting  among  its 
members  I  the  foremost  musi- 

cians and  teachers  in  the  country. 
There  are  three  degrees,  that  of  A 
ciate,  Fellow,  and  .Master,  which  arc 
•  rred  in  order  upon  anyone  who  is 
able  t<>  pa<s  the  rigid  examinations  pre- 
scribed.    Henry  Tschudi,  a  boy  of  sev- 


ther  pupil  of  whom  the  Institu- 
tion  is  justly  proud  is  Mr.   Lewis  1'.. 

U,  also  born  blind,  who  was  prepared 
for  Columbia  College  in  the  English 
branches  within  its  walls.  On  leaving 
it,  he  studied  the  classics  at  Fairchild's 
1    stitute   at    Flushing,    Long    Island. 

■■  his  home.  A  fellow-pupil  dictated 
t"  him  Latin  or  Greek,  and  he  printed 
the  text  in  New  York  Point.  In  writ- 
ing Latin  he.  o]'  course,  used  English 
letters,  but  for  Greek  lie  invented  his 
own  symbols.  B<  could  print  about 
twenty-five  lines  of  Virgil  in  an  hour. 
and  ab;  mli  ( (reek,  and  dur- 

ing his  college  course  he  printed  more 
than  three  thousand  sheets.  His  math- 
ematics were  also  read  to  him,  and  in 

metry  his  diagrams  were  made  in 
point  l>y  a  brother  who  could  sec,  and 
Carl]  then  learnt  them  bytouch.  With 
a  firm  mind  and  steady  enthusiasm  he 
worked  on  and  brought  to  college  with 
him  his  point  -  printed  classics  and 
mathematics.  He  rarely  needed  a  dia- 
gram for  a  proposition  in  geometry, 
for  so  accurate  was  his  understanding 

of    the    theorem    to    be    proved,    an. I 
precis,-  his  mental  perception  of  the  fig- 
ure in  all  its  parts,  that   he  could  make 
the    whole    demonstration    orally    with 
perfect  clearness 
.Mi.  Carll  graduated  from  Columbia 

in  INTO,  being  a  classmate  of   the  pn 

ent  President^  Mr.  Low,  ami  was  brack- 
eted for  second  place  in  a  class  of 
thirty.  He  also  delivered  the  class  ora- 
tion. While  in  college  he  became  cu- 
rious about  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 


blind  child,  like  one  who  has  1 
arm  or  leg,  may  learn  to  make  the  most 
of  what  is  left  to  him.  and  to  that  end 
the  work-rooms  of  the  Institution  claim 
their  full  share  of  each  day.  The  boys 
are  taught  to  make  mattraasi  -  I 
chairs,  and  if  they  have  ear  and  brain 
enough  to  be  tuners  there  arc  models 
by  which  they  may  become  familiar 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  piano.  The 
girls  learn  to  knit  and  sew  by  hand  and 
on  machines  ;  1 1  it  v  embroider  and  make 
chaise  lace,  ami  are  also  taught  OOOkinfl 
Oil  little  uras-st  Not  1  o  one 

of  them  had  to  go  home  because  her 
mother  was  ill,  and  on  her  return  she 
was  heard  to  say,  half  in  joke  and  half 
in  earnest  :  "  It  was  a  bad  day  for  me 
when  I  learnt  to  gook,  for  I  was  k.  pt 
at  it  all  the  tunc" 

The  list  which  is  kept  of  the  occupa- 
tions followed  by  pupils  after  they  leave 
the  school  gives  some  curious  reading. 
One  of  the  tuners  in  Steinway's  ware- 
rooms  is  a  graduate,  and  another  was 
for  years  the  organist  of  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby's  church.  An  insurance  broker, 
a  prosperous  news-vender  who  owns 
three  stalls,  a  horse-dealer,  a  tax-col- 
lect, r,  a  lval-estatc  agent,  a  florist,  art- 
all  duly  recorded  ;  but  the  most  aston- 
ishing entries  are  those  of  a  lumberman, 
a  sailor  ami  cook,  and  a  switch-tender. 
Once  outside  the  walls  of  the  Institu- 
tion thi'  pupils  find  their  own  level 
according  to  their  ability ;  but  win  n  \>  r 

they  may  go  they  always  keep  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  teachers  who  have  lit.  r- 
allv  led   them    forth,  so    far   as   mav  be. 
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1     g 


h   t 
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i  'jrk  Point  unabbreviated. 
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fa     e 
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1        i 

C    C        r  C 

C  C  c 

Boston  modified  Braille  with  abbreviations 
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blind  from  birth  and  educated 
in  the  Institution,  passed    his  examina- 
tion in   June.    1891,  in    harmony,    coun 
•of  music,  musical 
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and  after  leaving  it  he  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  anything  which 
would  settle  the  matter  in  his  mind. 
B  -.  tag  collected  all  the  available  in- 
formation,   he    decided    that     t  J  :•  1.     was 

l  for  a  mw  treatise  on  the  subject, 

but  the  necessary  material  was  widely 
Scattered  through  mathematical  jour- 
nals, many  of  them  being  in  French  or 

"••".       Tins,      he    had    translated    to 
him,  and    hi-  worked    out  the   equations 

by  himself,  taking  nothing  for  granted. 

With    infinite    pains  and    pal 

eeded    in    writing    an    exhaustive 
tise,  for  which,  atter  some  difficulty, 

In    found  a  publisher,  on  condition  that 

a  certain  number  of  subscribers  m  re 

teed      i  '  ired  him 

ibout   the  .its  for  ti„.  purpose, 

sometimes  with  a  companion,  but  often 

aloi         '  •  •  |  for  S(l 

much    pluck  and    :  n, -,-    that    t  he 

book    ibould  i  n    well   1 1 

'  her  i  clition  aln  ad\   issued,  of 

which  t! 
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from  the  shadow  of  a  great  darkness, 

and    these    in  their   turn  arc    repaid    for 

hours  of  patient  drudgery  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  helped  to  turn  a 
useless  creature  into  a  man  or  woman 
for  whom  then    is  a   place  in  the  world. 
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Sonnabenb,  ben  24.  (September  1892. 


We  beg  to  inform  all  ourfiiends  who  have  extended  their 
generous  aidto  the  entertainment  arranged  by  us  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarden  of  the  Blind,  that  the  following  artists  of 
Boston  will  appear  at  the  concert  which  is  to  precede  the  lecture 
of  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Jacques,   October  5th,  at  Berkeley  Hall. 

Mrs.  Benzing:  The  leading  concert  singer, 

Mr.   Em.  Fiedler:    The  leading  violinist  of  the  Boston   Sym- 

pho  nie-Orchest  ra . 

Mr.  J.  Benzing:    The    famous  Bariton  singer. 

The  „German  Abt  Quartette". 

We  hope  to  make  arrangements  with  Dr.  C.  Kelterbornto  act  as 
accompanist.  Our  sincere  thanks  are  tender  stern  Kin- 

dergarden Association. 

The  Lecture  Committee  of  the  — -j       :  f 
^DEUTSCHE   TECHNIKER   VEREIN." 


I  nter  deu  Auspizien  des  "Sedjltifdieu  $cretlt3  93oftoll"  findet  am 
oten  Oktober  d.  J.  eine  Yorlesung  des  bekannten  Elektrotech- 
nikers  Herrn 

Dr.    Wm.    W.  JACQUES 

ueber  moderne  Elektrotecnik,  verbunden   mit  Experimental-Elek- 

trizitaet  in 

23crfdctj  £>att,  (Scfc  Fremont  &  23erfclct)  6tr.,  ftott. 

Der  Reinertrag  dieser  Yorlesung  ist  dem  Kindergarten  fuer 
Blinde  gewidmet. 

Das  ausfuehrliche  Programm  wird  in  naechster  Nummer  die- 
ses Blattes,  sowie  in  englischen  Zeitungen  veroeffentlicht  werden. 

Kim rittskarten  ;i  .""><)  Cents  Bind  zu  haben  bei:  Carl  Schoen- 
hoff,  112  Tremonl  St.:  F.  B.  Teuthorn,  775  Washington  St. ; 
Institulc  ot  Hi.'  Blind,  37  Avon  Place;  ,"N.  E.  Courier,"  325 
Washington  St. ;  George  Mueller,  626  3rd  South  Boston;  Ludwig 
Weber,  •".'.)  Baker  Sir..  W.  Lynn. 
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IX.— NOTES. 


HELEN    KEI.LElt. 


Readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  marvellous  blind  deaf-mute  child, 
Helen  Keller,  whose  ease  has  already  twice  been  reported  in  Mini> 
xiii.  814.  xiv.  306).  After  three  years'  interval,  the  progress  of  her 
education  is  again  officially  recorded  in  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  (1892; 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  Mass.  ;  and  the  infor- 
mation is  supplemented  in  vat  ions  important  respects  by  a  somewhat 
later  memoir,  from  the  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington,  entitled  Helen 
Keller     -  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Auociatim  to 

promott  I  -  Speech  to  the  Deaf  (2nd  ed.).     Among  much  i 

profound  psychological  interest  to  be  noted  in  the  record  of  the 
three  years '(till    the    middle  of    1891),   one    fact    stands    out  of    prime 
import,  that  the  deaf  child,  though  blind,  is  no  longer  dumb-can  speak 
with  her  lips  and  with  the  Lips  can  lie  Bpoken  to. 

The  achievement  is  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  liberal  quotation  here 
•  be  first-hand  reports.  Helen,  be  it  remembered,  was  born  as  late  as 
June.  1880 (though  she  is  now  of  a  stature,  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  weight,  122  lbs., 
uncommon  in  a  girl  of  twelve);  her  regular  education  upon  the  general 
•  inous  treatment  of  Laura  Bridgman  did  not  begin 
till  close  on  the  end  of  her  seventh  year.  Ber  devoted  teacher,  Mi- 
Sulh.  the  following  account  of  the  new  Btep  forward  :— 

•'  It  was  just  three  years  from  the  day  when    Helen  became  conscious 

be  could  communicate  her  physical  wants,  her  thoughts,  and  her 
impre  "'~M  tiie  arbitrary  language  of  the  fingers,  to  the  time 

ed  her  first  lesson  in  the  more  natural  and  oni 

instrument  of  human  intercourse -oral  language     Previous  to  March, 

Sort  whatever  had  been  made  to  teach  ber  to  Bpeak,  and  her 

only  •    instinctive,  like  those  of  a  young  child.  .  .      !•• 

manual    language   -be  bad   acquired   a  comprehensive 

.  which  enabled  ber  to  converse  freely,  read  intelligently,  and 

English.     Nevertheless,  the  impulse  to  utter  audible 

og  within  her,  and  the  constant  efforts  whiob  I  mad.'  to 

DO   avail.       It  did    DOl    OCCUT   tO 

. .  pupil  might  possess  unusual  aptitude  for  learning  articula- 

,  Bridgman  had  shown  the  same  intuitiv< 

,nd  had  even  learned  to  pronounce  a  lew  simple 

wor,i  •    >k  great  delight  in  using,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that 

omplifih  uh  much  as  this,     I  thought,  however,  that  the 

...oul.l  derive  would  not  repay  her  for  tl..- tm.r  and  labour 

thai  iment  would  cost.  ...  . 

.-V,  down  with  the  illness  which  resulted  in  ber 

low  uring,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  month-,  the  « 

he  unmeaning  babblings  of  the  infant  were  becoming 

fell   and    thought 

ition  ol  '<ral  Ian 
trength  return*  I  found  th 

coail.  lligently  b<  could  no  longer  hi 

mechanically,  as  ordinary 
nd  laughter  and  the  tones  ol  her  roioe 
.    lements  were  per*    I  '  ,""  'h''  rm1,1 

nee  to  them,  and  with  one  exception  the) 
intention   of  oomn 

■ 

■a  her  it  v 

■ 

Hi  ■ 


l    i 
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••  At  the  time  when  I  became  her  teacher  she  had  made  for  herself 
upwards  of  sixty  signs,  all  of  which  were  mor  ingenious,  and 

were  readily  understood  by  those  who  knew  her.  Whenever  she  wished 
for  anything  very  much  she  would  gesticulate  in  a  very  expressive 
manner.      Failing  to  make  herself  undent  raid  become  violent 

and  often  uncontrollable  .  .  . 

"For  some  time  after  Helen  and  1  became  constant  companions  we 
had  no  adequate  means  of  communication,  and  the  child  was  often 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources   for   amusement      She   would   sit   1. 

me  after  a  lesson,  or  wander  restlessly  about  the  house  making  st: 
though  rarely  unpleasant  sounds.     When  Bitting  .-lie  would  make  noises, 
keeping  one  hand   on   her   throat,  while    the    fii  ie    other   hand 

noted  the  movements  of  her  lips.    Occasionally  she  would  break  out  into 

a  iiieiT\  laugh  at  some  passing  fancy,  and  then  she  would  reach  out  and 
touch  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  happened  to  la-  near  liei  .e  or 

lie  were  laughing  also.  If  she  detected  no  smile  she  would  gesticulate 
excitedly,  trying  to  convey  her  thought;  Inn,  if  Bhe  failed  to  make  her 
companion  laugh,  she  would  sit  very  still  for  a  few  moments,  with  an 
expression  bo  troubled  and  disappointed  that  1  >hall  never  forget  it.  She 
wa.s  pleased  with  anything  that  made  a  noise.  She  liked  to  feel  th 
purr  ;   and,  if  by  chance  she  felt  a  dog  m  the   ;t  ting,  site    would 

show  great  pleasure.     She  always  liked  to  stand  by  the  piano  when  some 

one  was  playing  and  Bulging.  She  would  keep  one  band  on  the  sii 
mouth,  w  bile  tlie  other  re-ted  on  the  piano,  and  -lie  derived  so  much 
enjoyment  from  a  performance  of  this  sort  that  -he  would  stand  in  the 
position  described  as  long  as  any  one  would  Bing  to  her:  ami  after- 
wards she  would  make  a  continuous  -ound  which  -he  called  Binging. 
Tlie  only  words  -he  had  learned  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness pre\  ions  to  March.  1890,  were  papa,  mamma,  baby,  tub  i .  These 
words  she  had  caught  without  instruction  from  the  lips  of  triends.  It 
will  be  Been  that  they  contain  three  vowel  and  -i\  consonant  elements, 
and  they  formed   the    foundation    for  her    first    real    lesson    in    Bpeaking. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1889-00  -lie  became  gradually  con- 
scious ol  the  fact  that  her  means  of  intercourse  with  others  were  different 

from  those  employed  by  her  little  friends  and  playmates  who  were  only 
blind  ;  and  one  day  her  thoughts  on  the  subject  Found  expression  in  the 
following  questions  :  *  How  do  the  girls  know  what  to  say  with  their 
mouths.'  Why  do  you  not  teach  me  to  talk  like  them'.'  Do  deaf 
children  ever  learn  to  speak  ?  '     I  explained  to  ber  that  there  n 

school  in  Boston  where  deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak,  but  that  they 
could  see  their  teacher's  month,  and  learn  parti v  m  that  wa\.  Here  she 
interrupted  me  to  say  that  she  was  sure  she  could  foA  my  mouth  very 
well. 

••  A  short  time  after  this  conversation   a   lady  came   t  and 

told  her  about  little  Ragnhild  Kaata.  a  deaf  and  blind  child  who  had 
been  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  by  touching  her  teacher's  lips 
what   lie   said   to   her.      Helen's   JOJ     >ver   tin-   good   news   can    be    I 

imagined   than  described.     •  l    am  bo  delighted,'  she  -aid.  '  for  i 
know  that  I  shall  learn  to  speak  too.'     1  promised,  if  she  would  be  patient, 

that  I  would  take  her  to  see  a  kind  ladv  who  knew  all  about  teaching 
the   deaf,  and  who  would   know   whether  it  would   be   possible  or  I 

her  to  learn  to  speak.  'Oh,  yes,  1  can  learn,'  was  her  eager  reply, '1 
know  I  can.  because  Ragnhild  has  learned  to  -peak. 

••  She  did  not  mention  the  subject  again  that  day  ;  but  it  w 
-he  thought  ol  little  else,  and  that  night  she  was  not  able  to  sleep 
began  immediately  to  make  -ound-  which  she  called  Bpeaking  :  and  1 
saw   the  necessity  of  correct  instruction,  since  her  heart  was  s,.t  upon 
learning  to  talk.     Accordingly,  I  went  with  her  early  in  March  to  ask  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Mi-- Sarah  Fuller  ol  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
Mi-s  Fuller  was  delighted  with  the  child's  enthusiasm  and  < 
and  immediately  beg  h  her  to  -peak.  .  .  . 

••  She  w  ntent  to  be  drilled  in  single  sounds  or  mean  in 

oombinati  impatient  to  pronounce  word-  and 

The  length  of  the  word  or  the  difficulty  ol  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  l<  tters  never  Beemed  to  discourage  her.     \\  hen  Bhe  bad 
talkn  than  a  week,  she  met  her  friend  Mr.   Rodooanaobi,  and 

immediately  began  to  struggle  « ith  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  ;  nor 
would  il  up  until  ble  to  articulate  the  word  distinctly. 

Her  inten  d  for  a  moment  ;  and  in  hi 

overcome  the  difficulties  which   beset  her  on   all  d  her 

powers  to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  She  was  in  a  '  uiental 

hi.  which  lii  d  her  health  seriously.     In  leas  than  a  month, 

tlj  m  oral  longua  ■■ 

"She  pre!  peak  rather  than  to  spell  with  her  fing 

much  pha  ied  when  told  >'   thej  ui 

She  i  ;"  ber.  and 

■ 

•  h  which  -he  i  ■  not 

She     > ■  '       . 


.nine    oi    come,    i     on  ■    oil    iiiki     oi    nit    |.|.  ■!.....    ,.,,.. 

Mil, I,,  .i  d  me  wh<  nil]         w  ith  m\  i 

I     M  ill     tell    her    |uali\    I  till. 

I  we  shall  I  v  happy 

p|        'I  think   •  \   kind 

.  i .         \i  .    .  i 


I     I     |o\ 


... 

learly,     Ms  te  u  lior  told  n 


/&/ 


that  you  wanted  to  know  how  I  came  to  wish  to  talk  with  my  mouth. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  perfectly.  "When 
I  was  a  very  little  child  I  used  to  sit  in  my  mother's  lap  nearly  all  the 
time,  because  I  was  very  timid,  and  did  not  like  to  be  left  by  myself 
[i.e.,  after  her  illness].  And  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face  all  the 
while,  because  it  anmsed  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips  move  when  she 
talked  with  people.  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  doing,  for  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  all  things.  Then  when  I  was  older  I  learned  to  play 
with  my  nurse  and  the  little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed  that  they  kept 
moving  their  lips  just  like  my  mother,  so  1  moved  mine  too,  but  some- 
times it  made  me  angry  and  I  would  hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very 
hard.  I  did  not  know  then  that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  so.  After  a 
long  time  my  dear  teacher  came  to  me,  and  taught  me  to  communicate 
with  my  fingers  and  I  was  satisfied  and  happy.  But  when  I  came  to 
school  in  Boston  I  met  some  deaf  people  who  talked  with  their  months 
like  all  other  people,  and  one  day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  came 
to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far- 
away land  who  had  been  taught  to  speak  and  understand  others  when 
they  spoke  to  her.  This  good  and  happy  news  delighted  me  exceedingly, 
for  then  I  was  sure  that  I  should  learn  also.  I  tried  to  make  sounds  like 
my  little  playmates,  but  teacher  told  me  that  the  voice  was  very  delicate 
and  sensitive  and  that  it  would  injure  it  to  make  incorrect  sounds,  and 
promised  to  take  me  to  see  a  kind  and  wise  lady  who  would  teach  me 
rightly.  That  lady  was  yourself.  Now  I  am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds, 
because  I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  too.  All  of  my  friends 
will  be  so  surprised  and  glad." 

Miss  Fuller's  account  of  the  method  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : — 
"In  June,  1888,  Helen  A.  Keller,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mi*. 
Anagnos  and  her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  As  she  went  from  class  to  class,  her  interest  in  the  children 
and  her  ready  use  of  English  suggested  to  me  that  she  could  be  taught 
to  speak.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  unwise  to  allow  her  to  use  her 
vocal  organs  ;  but  when,  nearly  two  years  later,  she  learned  that  a  deaf 
and  blind  child  had  acquired  speech,  she  spelled  upon  her  fingers,  'I 
most  speak '.  In  response  to  this  emphatic  announcement  I  gave  her 
her  first  lesson  in  speech. 

"  I  began  by  familiarising  her  with  the  position  and  condition  of  the 
various  mouth-parts  and  with  the  trachea.  This  I  did  by  passing  her 
hand  lightly  over  the  lower  part  of  my  face,  and  by  putting  her  fingers  into 
my  mouth.  I  then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound  of  Unit, 
and  let  her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and  soft  in  the  bed  of  the 
jaw.  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  discover  that  the  teeth  were 
slightly  parted.  After  she  had  done  this,  I  placed  one  of  her  forefingers 
upon  my  teeth,  and  the  other  upon  my  throat  or  trachea,  at  the  lowest 
point  where  it  may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound  I  several  times. 
During  this  time  Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me  in  the  attitude  of  one 
listening  intently,  j,rave  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail ;  and  when 
I  ceased  making  the  sound,  her  fingers  Hew  to  her  own  mouth  and 
throat,  and  after  arranging  her  tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered  the  sound 
t  so  nearly  like  that  I  had  made,  it  seemed  like  an  echo  of  it.  When  told 
that  she  had  given  the  sound  correctly,  she  repeated  it  again  and  again. 
I  next  Bhowed  her,  by  means  of  her  sensitive  fingers,  the  depression 
through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when  in  position  for  the  sound  of  U, 
and  the  opening  between  the  teeth  during  the  utterance  of  that 
sound.      Again  I   with  her  fingers  upon    my   teeth  and  throat 

until  I  sounded  it  several  times,  and  then  she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well. 

A  little  practice  enabled  her  to  give  it  perfectly.  We  then  repeated 
the  sound  of  I  and  contrasted  it  with  ii.  Having  these  two  differing 
positions  well  fixed  in  her  mind,  I  illustrated  the  position  of  the  tongue 
and  lips  while  sounding  the  vowel  6.  She  experimented  with  her  own 
mouth,  and  soon  produced  a  clear,  well-defined  6.  After  acquiring  this, 
she  began  to  ask  what  the  sounds  represented,  and  if  they  were  words. 
I  then  told  her  that  £  is  one  of  the  many  sounds  of  the  letter  i,  that  ii  is 
one  of  the  sounds  of  the  letter  a,  and  that  some  letters  have  many  dif- 
ferent sound-.,  but  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  her  to  think  of  these 
sounds  after  she  had  learnt  to  speak  words.  I  next  took  the  position  for 
".  Helen  following  as  before  with  her  fingers,  and  while  sounding  the 
vowel  slowly  closed  my  lips,  producing  the  word  arm.  Without  hesi- 
tation she  arranged  bez  tongue,  repeated  the  sounds,  and  was  delighted 
to  know  that  she  had  pronounced  a  word.  Her  teacher  suggested  to  her 
that  she  -hould  let  me  hear  her  say  the  words  mamma  and  papa,  which 
she  had  tried  to  apeak  before  coming  to  me.     She  quickly  and  forcibly 

said  '  iii ii iii  niuin''  and  '/"'/'  /"'/'•  '  commended  her  efforts,  and  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  very  softly,  and  to  jound  one  part  of 
the  word  longer  than  she  did  the  other.  |  then  illustrated  what  I  wanted 
her  to  understand  by  pronouncing  the  word  mamma  very  delicately,  and 
nt  the  same  time  drawing  my  finger  along  the  back  of  her  hand,  to 
-how  the  relative  length  of  the  two  syllables.  After  a  few  repetitions  the 
words  'mamma'  and  'papa'  eame  with  almost  musical  sweetness  from 

her  I 

i  first   li      on.      She    v.  i    ,|    pupil,   for    she 

followed  i    '  i  -.   direction  with  the  utmost   care,  and  Beemed   never  to 

•  anything  told  her.     She  had  but  ten  le    on  .   vel   in  this  short 

icquired  all  of  the  elements  of  speech,  and  combined   them 

and  naturally.     At   the   close   of  her    l<  peecfa 

fluent 

"I1  on  the  26th  of  March,  1800  ;  and  on 

the  19th  of  the  following  month,  while  al  the  hi of  a  Friend,    b 

fa  .d  made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell   Holmi         i 

•.  and    note, I    I,  ■  .      p. || 

from  ber  ,,,i  four  thai   I  did  sol   fullj   under- 

I,  and  tho  i  np0n  her  flngi  i 

'   '!•  '  :  noticeable.     8h<    ei  med 

ind  p;av<    le  i  -.  Ii   Un  |(,   ,|l(. 


full  enjoyment  of  it.  On  her  way  home  she  remarked  :  '  I  am  not  dumb 
now '.''" 

Less  than  one  year  later  (20th  Feb.,  1891),  Dr.  J.  H.  Williams,  prin- 
cipal of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  going  to  see 
Helen  in  a  very  sceptical  mood  but  having  all  his  doubts  quickly  removed, 
gives  this  notion  of  the  progress  she  had  made  in  the  interval  :  "  I  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  carried  on  [presumably  by  manual  signs]  a  running 
conversation  concerning  a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  nearly  half- an  - 
hour,  and  during  all  that  time  her  part  of  the  conversation,  which  was 
animated  and  sprightly  and  full  of  fun,  was  conducted  entirely  by  speech, 
and  speech  so  distinct  that  I  failed  to  understand  very  little  of  what  she 
said.  She  seemed  never  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  an  idea,  nor 
even  to  hesitate  in  giving  it  orally.  It  was  an  intelligent  speech  in  a 
pleasant  voice."  She  had  meanwhile  begun  to  make  efforts  to  sing,  or 
(as  she  called  it)  '  vibrate,'  by  imitating  the  felt  movements  of  lips, 
throat  and  chest ;  also  to  play  the  piano.  A  little  later  (March-June, 
1891),  she  had   regular  musical   lessons,  into   which  she  entered  with 

characteristic  ardour.  She  ended,  for  the  time,  by  playing  a  two-handed 
piece  very  creditably,  and  not  without  expression,  knowing  when  she 
was  playing  louder  by  the  way  she  pressed  the  keys  and  by  the  stronger 
vibrations. 

How  are  we  now  to  understand  such  a  triumph  of  articulation  ?  It  is 
first  to  be  noted  that  Helen  had  already  shown  a  positive  genius  for 
expression.  To  be  able,  after  only  two  years  of  manual  instruction,  to 
read  and  write  with  her  easy  mastery,  means  a  quite  exceptional  gift. 
She  had  almost  no  difficulty,  when  starting  at  the  age  of  seven,  in 
divining  a  relation  between  (manual)  sign  and  thing  signified.  Nor  did 
she  remain  any  time  at  the  level  of  apprehending  single  signs,  but 
proceeded  swiftly  to  such  combinations  as  expressed  first  the  relations  of 
physical  objects,  next  the  subjective  relations  of  memory-images,  feeling 
and  thought  proper, — and  all  with  a  perfection  of  grammatical  syntax  that 
seemed  to  cause  her  hardly  any  effort.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  her 
rich  and  well-compacted  store  of  words  had  but  to  undergo  translation 
from  the  manual  into  the  oral  form  to  become  at  once  available  for  true 
speech.  As  originally  it  had  "flashed"  upon  her  that  the  (manual)  ! 
sign  stood  for  its  significate,  so  now  again  it  was  as  by  sudden  flash  that 
the  oral  sign  came  to  stand  to  her  for  the  other.  But  if  flash  there  was,  ] 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  much  preparatory  work  had  been  done  i 
through  all  the  earlier  years.  Helen's  own  reminiscences  and  Miss 
Sullivan's  observations  evince  in  the  child  an  extraordinary  spontaneity 
of  vocal  utterance.  Repressed  for  a  while  by  the  manual  instruction, 
it  needed  but  the  least  stimulus  from  without  to  reassert  itself  in  full 
force,  and,  with  all  the  manual  acquirement  already  there,  to  burst  forth 
in  a  stream  of  articulate  speech. 

But  there  is  still  something  wanting  to  an  understanding  of  the  earlier 
manual  achievement,  so  unexampled  in  its  pace.  Prof.  Graham  Bell,  in 
the  Souvenir,  tries  to  get  from  Miss  Sullivan  confirmation  of  a  view  he 
propounded  some  years  ago  in  the  American  journal  Science  (No.  329), 
that  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  much  reading  should  be  made  the  substitute 
for  that  overwhelming  stimulus  to  expression  which  comes  to  the  hearing 
child  through  the  constant  iteration  of  sounds.  Children  receive,  by  ear, 
from  parents,  nurses  and  others  a  large  stock  of  words  and  sentences, 
which  go  far  beyond  their  needs  of  expression  at  the  time,  but  are  there 
for  future  use  when  occasion  calls.  Now,  as  Prof.  Bell  contended,  the 
deaf  child  can  acquire  so  serviceable  and  necessary  a  store  only  by 
reading  ;  and  reading,  if  steadily  enough  pursued,  may  easily  leave  by 
iteration  a  far  greater  deposit  of  word-symbols  than  the  hearing  child 
acquires  by  sound.  The  one  drawback  which  Prof.  Bell  seemed  to 
overlook  is  that  it  may  prove  very  difficult,  even  with  the  help  of  a 
teacher,  to  keep  a  deaf  child  reading  for  an  hour  or  two,  whereas  the  ear 
of  a  hearing  child  may  easily  be  kept  engaged  from  morning  tonight. 
But  it  is  just  here  that  Helen  Keller's  wonderful  faculty  told.  Though 
her  teacher  started  with  no  theory  on  the  subject,  she  allows  that  a 
prime  factor  in  Helen's  development  has  been  a  perfectly  insatiable 
appetite  for  reading  ;  and  she  adds  that,  for  herself,  she  has  always 
treated  her  pupil  as  far  as  possible  as  she  would  have  done  a  hearing 
child,  and  in  particular  has  not  been  at  all  careful  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  child's  understanding  for  the  time  being,  but  has  freely 
given  her  unfamiliar  words  which  she  might  gradually  come  to  understand 
from  their  connexion  with  the  more  familiar.  So  far  as  it  goes,  Helen's  ', 
case  is  therefore  distinctly  confirmatory  of  Prof.  Bell's  theory.  But  we 
are,  after  all,  left  for  the  manual,  as  for  the  oral,  achievement  with  no  other 
fundamental  assumption  than  that  of  a  mental  endowment  of  the  highest 
order  in  all  that  concerns  expression. 

No  mere  faculty  of  expression,  how  e\  er.ean  account  for  theextraordinan 
qualifies  of  this  fascinating  child.  There  are  here  recorded  of  her  a 
multitude  of  other  traits,  intellectual  and    moral,  which  in  their  way  are 

quite  as  remarkable  as  her  powers  of  Language  ;  while  of  these  also  there 

is  something  more,  and  so thing  very  curious,  to  recount.     We  propose 

to  return  to  the  subject  in  I  he  nej  t  number. 

G      ('.     KoiiKKTSoX. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS   OF    EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

This  Congress,  which  held  its  sittings  on  the  first,  four  days  of  August,, 

ttended  by  over  three  hundred  persons,  including  nearly  a  hundred 
m  itors  from  all  pari    of  Europe,  ana  from  America  and   \u  tralia.     The 

wasadeoided    ucc(  \31  branches  of  experimental  psychology 

received   a  due     bare  ol   con  ideration   in   the   papers  and  discussion 
On  Thursdaj  morning,  in  Section  \,  Prof.  Ebbinghaus  presiding,  l>r. 

E.   B.  'I  i  PI  in  '•'  l:  -';,VI'  •'"'  account    of  some  experiments  on  the  binocular 

effects   ol   monocular   stimulus;  the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the 


validity  of  Fechner's  law  of  "binocular  contrast,"  but  to  extend  it  by 
recognising  a  second  (ooniplen  image 

corresponding  to  the  complementary  phase  of  the  primary  image. 

Dr.  Donaldson  then  communicated  his  anatomical  observations  on 
the  brain  of  the  well-known  blind  deaf-mute,  Bridgman, 

who  died  in  L880.  The  point  of  most  intere>t  was  the  thinness  of  the 
cortex,  which  was  most  marked  in  the  areas  for  the  d 
and,  in  the  occipital  region,  specially  marked  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
visual  area  as  determined  by  the  method  of  limited  lesiona  (It  was 
explained  that  vision  of  the  lefi  eye  had  been  completely  lost  at  two 
year-  of  age,  whereas  vision  of  the  ri-jht  eye  was  partially  retained  till 
thseighth  year.  hi  the  discussions  that  followed  Pr  -.  Henadun  and 
i  caution  in  drawing  inferences  from  lesions. 

A  paper  by  I  >r.  G0LD8CHKIDKB,  wlio  was  not  able  to  be  present,  giving 

the  results  of  experiment!  on  the  muscular  -.use  of  the  blind,  was  then 
read  by  Prof.  Emingkaiu.     The  chief  results  were  :  — 

That  blind  persons,  who  are  practised  in  the  exercise  of  the 

of  touch,  show  almost  universally  a  demonstrable  increase  ol 

delicacy  in  their  sensations  of  passive  movements  in  the  joints 
of  the  hands  and  rii:_ 
That  the  cause  of  this  increased  delicacy  is  psychical ;  it  is  due 

:  urpening  of  the  attention  and  practice  in  turning  sensible 

indications  to  account. 
That  the  skin-sense  of  locality  in  the  blind  shows  only  a  slight, 

and  not  always  demonstrable,  increase  of  del: 
That  feeling  of  movement  is  the  most  important  factor   in   the 
;ition  of  forms  through  touch. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Prof.  Ebbinghaut  referred,  by  way  of 
i    the    established    fact   that    the    extraordinary    keenness    of 
vision  of  t:  .  in  recognising  objects  at  a  great  distance,  did  not 

any  superiority  of  discriminative  retinal   sensibility,  but  was   the 
■  nal  interest  and  practice. 
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V*r  ^CIC    tnfllnn(l    {[our.i«r 


Sonnabei  Cftobev  i 


Icr  Iciitidic  Sednrifer  herein 

f  f  i  f  r  t  f  e  i  u 
8a>citc*  Btiftllgffefh 

i,  iueld)eo  nod)    am 
:uod)  'JMorgni  EBofron  in  tine  \m\k 
t'liii    :u    begraben    gebrolit    battt, 
anbertr  ai  ttage    feint 

;inb  bcfjiinltifltf   oic  angciagte 
ber  Xrutfdicn  iedmifrr. 

:  f  nod)   bie   adjtr  Rbenbflnnbi 
fchlaa/n,    luni    bcr  gerfiumige  5aal    Oct 

■  in)  .r>ollr  uou  Jreunben  unb 
n,hrOrrn  brr  ^oftonrr  unb  I'nimci 
rinc  uoUfommni  a,c'ullt 

(toiid)rn     iter     lino 

»■     (Sinen  brfoiibcrft 

Ocr  brfos 

rirrt  nig     nut    eleganten 


^ad)i'ipaiuifii.     ©enn  man  bebenfr,  one 
I'dmnid)    flcioobiilid)    ©orlefungen,    uon 
Tcutidicn  @efeQfd)aften  arrangiert,    be 
l'ud)t  tuevben,  fo  l)at  bcr  ii-djnitii  herein 
alien  (Mvunb    |"id)    }ii   biefent  (?rfo(ge  ut 
gratulteren.     Untrt  ben  Hnmefenben  be 
fanben   fid)  uiele  noblbefanntc  {'■• 
lidjfeiien  8  Bcrtretet   ber  Mint 

vifiiii  83eO  .    mie   bev  SWen 

glnnb  Id  So.     Unter   anberen 

bemertten   uui   Gkneral  tbomaf  Sbfi 

win,    "iMiiiibont    bei  ; anb  J  el. 

minim,     (ffyiej 
hrtcian  ber| 

niiiii-    ii ii D    cine  gan)C  Xnjflbl  mi 
boo     hi  i  poi  i  M.iinr 

mm  bemicfl   bafj  bfi  $mi  I 

bit  Untn  llllbll: 

"linbf  .^uieri,   aOfeitigen   flnflang 
gefunben    Imttc        llerttetetinnen    imo 

Jtinbergfirten,    n»ie  |linge    bc« 

ii      \  int  1 1  n  t  ■  •■     ililb    Oro 

el  flinbergavtci  lliube  batten 


fid)  eingefunben. 

©it  modjten  bier  einen  ^oadina,  biefev 
Jtnjialt  eviualmeu,  SStQic  £>obge,  cin 
fftnfjdrjvigcn  Kiiaben,  bev  ipaieilnn  aaf 
fein  eigene^  ^Infndicn  ^erm  Ti. 
Jacques  oorgefteUt  murbe.  f§i  oar 
rQ^renb  ;u  beobac^ten  dm  bet  Heine 
©utfd)e  mil  ben  Jingem  bai  (Sirens 
biplom  be^  obgenanntra  ^erten  lu-- 
taftcnb,  [emeu  Ouimen  \u  Uien  uciiudite. 

@leid)faU<3  n-tiv  anjuetfennen  ii"t  Me 
tege  Seteiligung  bet  im  praftifc^en  te« 
leplione  ©efdjaft  ovbeitenben  Damen  uon 
benen  meljv  alo  fed)jig  fid)  eingefunben 
gotten  unb  olle  nut  gefpanntet  2iufmerfs 
famfeit  lem  ©pvcdjev  be8  KbenbS  folg 
ten.  Qatar  unjeten  ^efanntni  fallen 
roiv  OJivo.  if.  2t.  ©amble,  bit  attfeittg 
beliebte  Vcitevtit  ber  Di.  6.  telephone 
3enttale,  ^li\>  £>elen  a.  .i>enbiii,  b'bief 
Opevatot  bev  tvemont  Setmittelungfl 
2tnfta(t,  foiuie  SDfijj  (Enroll  uon  bet 
©toofline  3entrale. 

Tivj  £onjert  begann  um  s.  15.  Siu 
niidift  biev  bag  ^kogvamm  : 

tin.    Emllie    (irsnt.    Solo    PlaaUt. 
Piano  Solo.    "Honili'    Brilliant*,"     WtbtT. 

Mr,      v .1  ;i    May    I t.Mizin «_-.    the    re- 
nowned l'rima  Donna  (dun 
"Behold,  1  Stand    lit    the  Door,"    Jade. 

Jacob  lt'-imiitc,  the  celebrated 
man  Baritone  Sinter: 

a.  •l»it-  in-lden   (Jrenadle  Schumann. 

b.  "it.  Si  tioeui'  /..it. 

M       Kluge,      Krlnn.-riin-      in 

Noctnrno Klnge, 

Bmannel  Fiedkr,    \  loll  i 

the  Bymphoay  Orcheatra.    Violin 

Solo.   "Die  Hgeunerwelsen," 

Mrn.  Kinilli'  (iriuit.  Accompanlet. 

u't  taunt  notig  ^iiijujufflgen,  bag 
gtau  ©enjing,  roie  iviuolmiid),  mit  ituev 
uuinbevuoUeu    unb    tliuniveidien    feingc 
fduilten  Sthnme   iluc  Stibovev   uu  Bei 
rounberung   bWifj.     Da8    QetfaQtlati 
fdier    luollte    idiiev  loin    C-'nbe    nelnnen. 
6tn  uiadjtuollci  ©lumenfotb  beiuieo  ber 
liebenBwurbigen   tfunftlerin   bie    t)an!« 
barfeil  bc*s    ieduuuiuii   Bereini. 
mat  ein  n»irflid>er  j^o^genu|  ber  ©fin 
germ  ju  (auf^en  unb,  batte  bafl  ?ubli 
tuiii  feinen  ©iUen  ge^abt,  fo  mutben  et 

lidie     „eneove"     liiiuenneiblid)    gemefen 

Km.    0crr    War  Stlu%t,   ber   3^^* 
Btrtuofe,    jeigte  eine  ftaunenberregenbt 
iaimir  tu{  feinem  Jnflrumeni  unb  em 
(etc  luoliluevbienteii  Oeifofl.    rami  fofgtC 

3aca6  Benjing  mil  feinen  bentuben  Bie 
bern      '  idiabe,  baf  ber   Sanger 

nid)t    bao   Urteil    6e«    ^ublifuml   luuen 

fount  £eutf$<        u-ie     ->lineufiuni 

lumen  entuidt  ;  bit  IrlMeu  .iiuuiUii  lull 
lie    batten   gar   mdit    ne^laubt,    Daft    bie 

oeutuiie  Spradje  fo  melobidl  flingen 
roime.  ffiei  abei  Qtnn  Benjing  rennt, 
ba  n   -  i   Biebltnfl 

lilt  ben  t 
U  in.idien 
liegi  tine  unbefa>reibli^  miu 

lidtteit    in  :;u'  '" 

■ 


U3 


Ginfodjbeit  ift  t)inveifjenb  bejou&ernb. 
$um  vgdjtug  evfdjien  j£)err  (Smanuel 
gieblev  unb  bev  vattfd;ettbe  3tpptaus,  bev 
irjtt  bet  fcinem  Gintvitt  in  ben  2aal 
empfing,  bejeugte  rote  fefjv  feine  fiuiift 
ifjn  beim  23oftonev  5J3ub(ifum  beliebt  ge; 
tnacfjt  but.  tlnb  biefe  33eltebf)eit  oev; 
bient  bcv  23iolinfunftfev  (Smanuel  giebler 
im  do  Often  9Jkaj?e. 

Gtne  abfotute  tanttofe  Stifle  f)evvfd;te 
im  2lubitortum  als  ev  ben  33ogen  aw- 
fef$te  unb  bann  —  jo  bnnn  tauten  9}ce: 
tobien,  evft  getvagen,  majeftatifd;,  bnnn 
ftang  e§  buvd;  ben  9taum  mie  bao  9Bet« 
nen  eitte§  gebvod;enen  9Jcenfd;en(;ev$en§, 
gtfufjer  unb  i?tagcn  unb  ©ebete,  bi§ 
fdjtiefclid;  bev  evfte  ©afe  tin  teifeften, 
fount  fjovboren  .fttagcton  bafjinftavb.  — 
lavauf  evtontcn  im  vojenften  £empo 
luftige  SBeifen,  roie  JJcecvcoiDctfcit  bie 
fid)  einonbev  iibevt;iipfenb  bredjen  ;  gteid; 
33affevpevleit  quo  den  bie  tone  ttittev  ben 
.r-uinben  be^  9Keijter§  pernor.  (Smonucl 
Ateblev  ift  bcv  „Zh\t  SJceiftev".  ©cfyvci; 
bcv  biefev  fyiUn  fat)  me(;v  a(3  einen  bev 
gufjoret  bie  Undncn  fid;  oevftol;(en  au3 
ben  x'liigen  iDifdjen,  fo  ticf  woven  biefel; 
ben  Dom  ©eigcnfpicl  cvgviffen. 

—  2Begen9JtangeIan9taum  ift  e§  un§  beute 
mrfjt  tnbgtid),  mcf)r  iiber  ben  Mnftler  ju 
fdjreiben;  boa)  rocrben  wir  in  unferer  nadjften 
Summer  au§fiif)rlid)e  9D?ttteiIungen  ubcr 
£etm  fjiebter's  &unftleriaufbaf)n  bringen. 

2ofovt  nod;  bent  2d;htf;  bcs  £onjev: 
te3  fam  bev  SBortrag  beS  Jpevvn  £v. 
2Bm.  28.  ^acqitcS,  b°v  ungefd(;v  eine 
f;olbe  Stuiibe  in  Wnfpvud;  nar;m.  £>a 
bev  (St.  jReuietu  of  S'ceiD  3)ovf  biefeu  in 
Gnglifd;  ge(;a(teneu  53ortvag  Devbatim 
abbvudcu  tuivb  fo  uibge  e3  f)iev 
ju  cviudfyncn  geiiiigen,  bog  tvolj  2tu3laf; 
lung  bev  angefunbigten  (ivpcvimente,  bev 
2pvcd;cv  Dolt  unb  gnn$  ocvftonb  bos 
%*ublifuiu,  alt  roie  jung,  gu  fttfeln. 

:Kad;  bent  Hovtvag  bcgnb  fid;  boo 
•J(tiofd;ufv>(oinitee  ouf  bie  SBitljne  unb 
iDtivbe  $errn  Tv.  Jacques  cm  auf  weis 
fu'tti  :Htla5  gcftirftco  (vl;vcuiuitglicb  s  £i; 
p(om  Dom  Sorfifeenben,  .Ocvvit  SB.  9Ji. 
©ettfjolb,  iibevveidu.  Dr.  x\acqttcs,  bcv 
Dollfoiuincu  iibcvvofd;t,  feine  SBotte  fin 
ben  fouitte,  t;nt  ocu  „dl.  6.  Kourter" 
luidifolgcubcn  ©rief  jur  SBeroffentlidjung 
i'tbevfanbt  : 

Boston,  October  6.  L892. 
To 

Editor  "N.  B.  Courier," 
I >«-;i i-  Sir: 
Being  enf  irely  taking  I  ».\-  aur- 

prise    l;ist    ni^lit     when    tin-    c(»iii- 

mii  teeol  t  he  Doutscher  Techniker 
\fifiii  [>reHented  me  with  the 
testimonial,  I  take  thia  oppor 
t  unit  .  ..I  extending  to  t  hem  my 
heaii  fell  thanks  lor  i  heir  kind- 
It  you  will  kindly  prinl  this  in 

your  loluniM.  it   will  oblig 


Yours  very  sincerely 

AVm.  W.  Jacques. 

Ocod;  bent  35ortrag  untcvt;ic(tcn  fid; 
bie  SQHtgliebev  bev  SBeveine,  mie  beveu 
Aicuube,  cine  f;otbc  3tunbc  in  ben  gc- 
fd;modoollcii  (SmpfangSjtmmern  bev 
SerfelensJfpatfe  unb  begoben  fid;  bann 
ungefdbv  50  ^evfoucu  ttntcv  bcv  ;viif;v- 
ung  be§  f  vdfibettteu  $errn  @eo.  SDtittler 
311m  geftbonquett,  iDe(d;c6  im  onftofteit; 
ben  ©aole  dou  ©ebviibev  SBiebemann 
fevoievt,  bev  ©cifte  f;ovvte.  T)ev  20eitt, 
bent  man  tapfev  jufpvad;,  fam  ou§  bent 
@efd;dft  be^  roofjlbefannten^errn  ^ettvt; 
9ru£,  beffen  5(biDefent;eit  tuiv  Devmi^ten. 
@id;evtid;  iniivbe  ev  eine  fveuitbtid;e  @r« 
tnnevung  baoon  getvogen  ^aben.  3(uf 
feoem  ©ebecf  tag  eine  fd;on  litf;ogvo; 
p(;ievtc  ^ovte,  roe(d;e  ouf  bev  etnen  ©eite 
ba$  dou  ^»evvn  33.  3tR.  33evtf;olb  Devi 
fagte  geftgebtd;t  unb  auf  bev  anbevett 
r/3)a§  i'ob  bev  gvauen"  cntf;iett.  ®ag 
®ebicf)t  tatttete  : 

©ingt  gveunbe  t;eut  ben  ^ubelfaug  ; 
@ingt  feftlidy   fvofje  Steber  ! 

3uv  6byv,  be§  3)eutfd;en  5ted»ntfev§ 
33evfammelt  fiub  miv  raiebev. 

3ntet  ^af;ve  fiub  Devftogett  fdmetf ; 

Wix  f;oben  tvett  geiungen, 

Unb  ido§  miv  sagf;aft,  ftttt  gcf;offt, 

®a§  2Bevf  ift  ttn^  geiungen. 

Tcv  jarte  ileim,  ben  tuiv  gepffonjt, 

$\t  t)errltd)  nun  gebiefjen, 

3S)cit  g-renbe  blirft  bev  Xed;nifev 

^uvitd  auf  fein  33emtit;en. 

Ivum,   Sriiber,   fiittt  bie  ©tdfev  (vud) 

3So(l  mit  bent  ©aft  bev  Jcebcn, 

Dhift  :  "Yivat,  crescat.  floreat, 

SDer  Ted;uifcv  foil  leben. " 

mttox  m.  ©ert&olb. 


©0  man  dou  jlunftunb  3d;bnf;citfpvid;t 

A\u  QSovtcn  unb  in  SBetfen, 
SBevgeffen  fei  bo§  SBefie  nid;t  — 

Tic  Avaueu  ta|Vt  uite  pveifen  ! 

?Ba§  un§  jum  ^sai  ev(;ebt 

xHlo  2d)bn(;cit,  5(nmut,  ^ol;v(;eit  — 
3n  reiner  (Jraueitfeele  febt 

(SS  milb  in  (id;tcv  ,\l(avt)cit. 

Unb  luno  bcv  gotb'tten  Sonne  ©unfi 

Aiiv  iuiigc  Avii()lingotiicbc, 
Too  ift  fiiv  unf're  [ttnge  .Uunft 
2onnciifd;cin  bcv  Vicbc. 

r'niiii,   lucm  cin  i<ilb  im  .hcr^n  gliil)t, 
llnti  moil  ciu  Vicb  i]c|d)ciitct, 

Unb,  met  im  ftnnenben  ©emiit 
SBergang' nen  ©tiicfeS  bentet.  — 

\»(ltiucv  empot  jut  2dioii()cit  idmnt 

:   flluiibiiu-m  ^cvtvaucii, 
(5t  iubtc  bod),  et  finge  lant  : 

Den  l;in'.,  ben  tyvete  bcv  Jnmen! 
St.  C.  ^ritjef). 
Bobalb  aWeffer  unb  @abeln  in   frff^ 
lid;ev    Mrbeit    [flrmtcn,    cvljob    fid;    bcv 
■ocnt  unb  ucvfiinbete,     bag    cv   auf 


bev  fd;iDav^cn  Vifte  cine  ganje  9tei(;e  dou 
^ooften  ftel;cu  babe,  unb  bie  Dcvfd;ie; 
benen  $erren  fid;  beveit  ju  fatten,  auf; 
fovbeve.  ©ie  folgenben  93totioc  fiiv 
Xvinffpviid;e  fii'b  511  oerjeidmen. 

Sroffnung  :  I'efen  beg  geftgefang§. 

toafte :  5Der  ^inbevgavten,  ©v. 
Stuart. 

93erlefuug  be§  *3d;vcibeng  dou  ©ott; 
Devneuv  2Bm.  6.  9tuffel. 

jDev  tcd;nifd;e  herein— Sarfiein. 

Slntroort :  23orfetman. 

Unfev  @f;vettniitglieb— ^evt^otb. 

Sffntroort :  ^acqitco. 

Unfev  ^Jrfifibent-*\3un»er. 

Slnttoovt  :  9Jcuaer. 

Unfeve  ©dftc-33evvenbevg-33evtf;olb. 

£>ie  betttfdjen  ^vatten  -  2Bebcv. 

StnttDovt  :  gvau  ^iiaer. 

3)ev  Snnncv  SSer/sin  -  ^ammevle. 

9tuttDovt  :  ^einje. 

3)ev  33vief  doiu  ©ouoevueuv  dou  9Jcaf; 
fad;ufett§  latttct  roie  folgt : 

Mr.  Victor  M.  Berthold, 
Editor  "N.  E.  Courier", 
325  Washington  Str., 
Boston  Mass. 
My  dear  Sir ! 

I  have  received  the  very  kind 
invitation  of  the  German  Tech- 
nological society  to  be  present  at 
a  lecture  and  supper  given  by  it 
on  Oct.  5th  in  Boston. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  very  worthy  and  charitable 
object  of  your  entertainment, 
and  it  would  be  a,  very  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  show  by  my  pre- 
sence my  interest  in  it  and  in 
your  society.  I  regret,  however, 
very  much  to  say  that  an  imper- 
ative engagement  long  since  made 
for  that  day  prevents  my  at- 
tendance. Were  it  not  for  this  I 
glady  would  be  with  you. 

Please  express  to  your  society 
my  appreciation  of  its  courtesy 
in  extending  to  me  this  invitation, 
my  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot 
accept  it,  und  my  best  wishes  lor 
the  success  of  your  society  and 
to  the  most  worthy  charity 
which  it  seeks  to  serve. 

\'erv  truly  yours, 

Win.  E.  Russel. 

IDic  beftcn  Sfteben  louvbcn  unit  bcu 
^cvveit  .Uavftcin  unb  £u\  ©tuart  gct;ol- 
tcu.  2Btt  f;abcu  felten  ©etegenljeit  ge= 
(;obt,  cine  fold;e  formenoottenbete  unb 
fd;6u  gciftig  buvd)biul;tc  Dlebe  mit  anjus 
bihen,  u>ic  foUbc  Syw  Tv.  ©tuart,  jut 
(s[,a'  uou  lUaffacbufcttei,  \um  ©eften 
gab.  Cbnc  idiiiicidiclci,  .hew  ©r, 
Stuart  bcfitM  ciu  fiugerfi  gliirftid;  cuts 
tpicfelteS  Webetalenl  unb  eine  ungerooljns 
lidir  ©egabung, 

x\c  fviil;cv   bie   il'uivgciiftuubc,    [e    ge 


mutlidjer  unb  fooioJer  rourbe  bi<  2tim-- 
iming  ber  .pencil  unb  Damen.  v\a  mid) 
alter  gutcv  ©cife  mujue  nodi  eitt'3  jum 
tan;  aufgefpiell  rocvbcn,  er)e  man  an'o 
9Rad)f)aufeger)en  badjfe.  Ungern  trenntc 
man  fid)  nngefarjr  nnt  S  11  h t  SRorgcml 
mit  bet  gegenfeirigen  8erftd)erung 

ifrungSfefi  beS  beutfd)m 
iy  tin  abfolurov  Crfolg 
gnorfra  ffi  ;  bag  Jefi  ocrlief  ohm-  jcb- 
uu-Dai  a)»ftriong.  £)afi  ,M no ("dmC;  .U omitee 
hat  cine  tfidjrige  Hrbeittfrafi  beviefen 
unt)  alio  fidtmiinfltiie  $fffird)rungra  )U 
2dwnt>en  gemaajt.  Tor  tedmifdjc 
cin  roirb  eineni  rvbblidn'n  rumen  ^alne 
entgrgm  geben,  tautdicu  uno  ntdu  alio 
biefe  9EBiin|d)e  in  grffil 
tuna,  ge^en  mba/n,  ift  ber  aufridjtigc 
Sunfd)  bc$  „9f,   (v  Courier." 
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DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 
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^T"IIi;  man  who  brought  Laura    Bridgman 

A  in  the  darkness  to  which  nature 

and   blindness    had   « on- 

ind  put  her  ii  ■  i  ommun- 

i  the  world,  will  alwa) 

I  or  although  l»lind  and  deaf 

far  beyond  the  at- 

1  the 

■  l  from  physical  and  mi 
I  Di    ll  eriments  with 

:  .ill  that  has  foil* 

<    .ii  lequentl)    he 
will 

•  ■   ■  human  i 

i"M,  November 
io,   i     i      ii  obtained 

lated    .u 

I  '    mi, In  ine   >n 

Bosi  Greece,  in 

i 

•'•  ■  ■      h<    returned  to 
ime  intei 

foi  the  blind 

i 

.  to  win.  \i  ri 


ence  «  i  ■  made  in  this  magazine  last  M 
the  an    le  ■•  Four  Fortunate    (Jnfori 
I  >r  I  lour  had  alread)  made 

progressi\  e    man,  and 

the  he. id  ol  the  new  s<  hool  for  the  blind.    In 

ordei  to  i .im i ; 

ropean  methods   ol  sut  h  edu<  ation  he  w 

to    l  rani  e   and    i 
Wliii,   in  I'aris  he  was  mad<  I  the 

mmittee  which  underti 
and   di  tribute  fui 
I'oli  which   had 

in  i  blous  mi  i 

and    ii  r 

In  i.       Pei  i  in 

Soui  Dr.  Hot 

i  i    in   devising  im 

■    the 
blind 
will  nated  ;  m 

opment  •  I 
l<  d  i.i'  ultii  •  h.i  .oiii 

■ 

oat  i  fed  I  ulia  Wan 

nown  and    hijj  ated 


M* 


women,  as  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Howe  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  founding  an  experimental  school  for 
idiots  in  185 1,  which  has  since  proved  more 
successful  than  its  progenitors  dared  hope. 
He  was  actively  interested  in  the  anti-  slavery 
movement  and  was  a  free-soil  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1846.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  the  sanitary  move- 
ment for  the  soldiers,  and  in  1867  went  again 
to  Greece  as  bearer  of  supplies  for  the  Cre- 
tans in  their  struggle  with  Turkey.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  to  Greece  he  saw  and  became 
interested  in  a  young  Greek,  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  who  came  home  and  studied  with  Dr. 
Howe.  Afterwards  Mr.  Anagnos  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Howe  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Perkins  Institution,  and  married  his 
daughter,  Julia  Romana.  Upon  Dr.  Howe's 
death,  the  young  Greek  was  his  successor, 
and  since  1876  has  been  doing  a  grand  and 
noble  work,  not  only  for  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  new  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  but 
for  the  cause  of  education  for  all  who  sit  in 
physical  darkness. 

Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  to  San  Domingo  in  reference 
to  the  annexation  of  that  island,  in  1S71.  He 
was,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  labors,  a  scholar 
and  literary  man.  He  published  a  history  of 
the  Greek  revolution  and  a  reader  for  the 
blind  in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  his 
school.  He  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  having  well  earned  his  title  of 
one  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  of  the 
present  century.  Helen  M.  Winslow. 
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rtKKixs    irvsTiTCTioai    foh    the 

BLIND. 

THE  annual  mcetln2  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Per'.;  11,3  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
tlie  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Institution.  South  Bos- 
ton, on  WEDNESDAY,  October  12th,  at  3  K  M.,  for 
the  election  of  olllcers  and  tho  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  M  ought  before  the  meeting. 
o5-<;t  M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


§0stmt  $ailg  (glafo. 

THURSDAY,   OCT.    13,  1892^ 


Friends  of  the  Blind. 

Tho  annual    meeting  of   the  corporation 

of  tli.-  Institute  for  tho  lihnd  was  held   yes- 

i  elected:  Presi- 

I   Eliot,  1. 1..  I). ;  vice-president, 

ammings:  treasurer,  Kdwnrd  Jack- 

iry,  M.  Auairnos;  trustees.    Wil- 

oh  B.   <  i   0     er.  J,  'II;,- 

P.   I'eabody.   I).    I).: 
t    Saltonstall. 
s.  Lot  hi 

o  i •  c  •  1 1  raised, 

c  •  h  "t,  band  <  let. 
entertainment 
children. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

South  Boston,  October  2,  1892. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will 

BE   HELD  HERE  ON  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  1  2,  AT  3  O'CLOCK 
P.M. 

AT  4  O'CLOCK  P.M.  THE  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING 
WILL  BE  DEDICATED  BY  SUITABLE  EXERCISES,  TO 
WHICH     THE     FAMILIES    AND    FRIENDS     OF     MEMBERS    OF 

the  Corporation  are  cordially  invited. 


[over.] 


Anagnos,  secretary. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  funds  of 
the  Institution,  all  who  have  served  as  Trustees  or  Treasurer,  and  all  who 
have  been  elected  by  special  vote  are  members  of  the  Corporation. 

[Extract  from  the  By-Laws] 


><•     Jii.fltut.      Molds    Iti     Annual 

•bowed 


that  tlie  year  just  closed  has  been 
on«  of  tho  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  One  of  the  principal 
events  has  been  the  erection  of  a  fully 
equipped  gymnasium  and  elegant  halls  for 
the  liorarv  of  about  11,000  volumes,  both 
in  raised  typ  ■  for  the  pupils  and  of  general 
liiorature  for  tlie  teacher3  and  for  reading 
to  the  pupils. 

The    toiul    number  of    rdi"d    persons  at 

present  is  210,  o    w   om  157  b  dongl  to  the 

school,  37  at  the  k  udergurten   in 

Jama  ica  Plain,  and  1C  are  employed  in  tho 

woikshops  lor  a   u 

Th  •  B.tnie  <on>s  of  teachers,  with  two  ex- 
centions.  has  been  re-e  sagel.  Regarding  a 
post-graduate  course  at  tlie  institut",  the 
trustees  say  that  the  curriculum  should  bo 
1  and  made  more  complete.  The 
institut  needs  permanent  r<  s<  u  rres  fitted 
or  ill.-  employmoi  t  01  comueieot  teachers 
lc  And  1  terature. 

)  be  interest  that  has  been  awakened  by 
the  progress  of  the  four  blin  1  and  euf 
cbil  Iren  11  deriu  truction  ha-,  broughtnew 
itions  for  the  admission  <>  others 
siuiilarlv  afflicted,  whi  h  had  10  bo  reiu-e  I 
'or  lack  of    ccommodations.    Then 

ul  v  afflicted  ones  in  ko 
ii  a  duty  to  consider  the  stablishnientol  a 
department  lor  the  education  of  Dlmd  deal 

Tlie  Treaiiii'cr'n  Report 
that  on   Oct.    l,    1891,    there   was 
17    in   tho  treasury,  which  i 
irom  all  son 
■tal  ol  |20i, 

-  on  b  ".'i  0   I13.lt 
1  IJtion  top' 

,,..;,,    the  new  hinldiiiK 


have  di  d  during  the  year- 
In  reference  to  ihe  kindergarten,  (he  re? 
'  Don  says  that,  an  unusual  deina  d  has  been 
I  made  on  the  tea.'  hers  aim  matron.  Tlie 
two  •  oaf  and  dumb  children.  Tommy 
I  Stringer  and  Wilii  fc'lizaneth  Robin,  give 
;  ample  promise  of  success,  ul  train    g, 

A  new  I  uildinc  has  been  start e  I,  an  I  the 

1   total  amount  require  I  for  the  equipment  is 

-  .100.    Throug    appeals,  the  sun.  $61.- 

1   000  nas  bee  1    raised,  leaving  a  balance  oi 

I  $2  1, ooii  require  I. 

This  a  not  tne  end   of  t  c  wants  of  the 
:  kindergarten,  for    3  soon    s  the  new  build- 
ing is  occupied  the  current  expenses  will 
be  nearly  doubled.    Hence  tlie  endowment 
fun  I  mu^t  fie  roportlo  ately  increas  id, 

A  'out  $.'10,000  lias  been  «iven  in  legacies 

for  this  purpose,  and  an  audi  lonal  sum  ol 
wiii  place  the  kit  dergarten  on  a 
-ouu  1  basis  and  relieve  tin-  management 
irom  further  anxiety.  1'orthis  amount  a 
earhes  appeal  is  made  to  the  friends  of  the 
institution. 

O-licer*  Wfi-  ■   Elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

President,  Samuel   Idiot,  I.I..  D.j  vice-president, 
.lolm  L'omtidniis;  treastrrer,  I  dwurd  Jiu  k-on.  secre- 
tory, M.  .uin.i.ds   trasteea,   Wdilam   In   I 
.  o»  pi   I;.  1  lover,  J.  Tbeodore  I  learn,  Si.  i>.,  in- 

ri-wP.  1    1  ody,   n.   n.    l.dward  \.   l-er  ins,  l.ev- 
erett  sallon.taJi.  S.  hoiiirop  Tliorni 
Wales.  f 

The    new    ineiuhcrs  of    the  corporation 
■.  it  ■ : 

■     V   Rhcnard,   Joterd) 
in,   Daui"  s.  k  liow 
1    wo  1  I 

bert  S.  fit  'tu.1,,.1,   Mr..  1  i,,|.  i,. ,.  in, we  11  ■ 

turn  l>i'i  •    Wel.i   r'ost  r,   iirs.  hiuily 

:i. 

At  1I1  ion  oi  the  meeting  the  new 

lihr  iv  bull  Una  was  de  licated.    Prei  Ident 

EllOl   in  010  a  .  I    there  were 

i>>    the    oli  1 1  iron,    interspersed 
with  vo  utal  music. 


Boston  Hmnzttipt 


*EA    l^Ul^PIl, 


THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    13.    1802. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE; 


Annual   Meeting  of  the  Trusted  —  Now 
Library  Dedicated. 


At  the  ainual    corpora:. on    meeti: 
Perkins  Institute  for  th' 

L.  L,  D..  occoi 
chair       The 

>ed  to  have  been  eventful  and    i 
satisfactory.    The  erection  of  a  tinegymna-sHini 
and   tlie    large  additions  to    the   library  wore 
menti'  ly.    The  number  of  pupils  at 

of   whom  thirty-seven 
are  at  t  men  at  Jamaica  Plain 

report  expressed  ■  -  re  on  the  part   of 

the  trustees  for  a  more  complete  course  of  study 
and  better  facilities  for  the  employment  of 
graduated  pupil*. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  SG01G  in  the 
treasury,  which  was  increased  daring:  the  year 
from  all  sources  by  $103,831,  making  a  total  of 
$204.8-47.  Of  this  amount  $101,0.73  was  ex 
pendeil,  leaving  a  balance  oa  hand  of  $13 

A  new  building  has  been  started  which  will 
enlarge  the  kindergarten  considerably.  Thronirh 
appeals,  the  sum  $51,000  has  boon  raised, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $21,000  required. 

The  election  of  ofllcers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot.  I.L.  1  >. :  vic»<  president! 
John  Cnmmings;  treasuer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M  Anagnos;  trustees.  William 
cott.  Jr..  Joseph  B.  Glover.  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
Andrew  1'.  Peabody.  I>.  D..  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop 
Thorudike,  George  W.  ^ 

The  new  members  of  the  corporation  elected 
are:  Albert  T.  Whiting,  Harvey  N.  Shepard. 
Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  Daniel  S.  Knowl- 
ton.  Benjamin  E.  Wolf,  Arlo  Bates,  Charles 
Brum  Perklas,  Herbert  8.  Underwood,  .Mrs. 
Florence  Howo  Hall.  Miss  Lucy  Derby,  Mrs 
•.or,  Mrs.  Euiily  M.  Morison, 
X.  Beach. 

At  the  close  of  the  business   meeting  there 
<  tercisos  by   the    pupils   and   the   new- 
library  was  dedicated. 


•fcv  *A6Wc  to  1  •') 'OxTcoopto-j  f   9*  . 

pu;  t&v  (JaffiXewv  i?i§6br,,    iv? 

Tt*n»  ftrtrfvnv    wpo?    Tr.v    pxaiXt9<Txv    "OXyxv    i-    qj  xiruXit? 

-■?;  'AXe;ivo*;x^  swurroX*}v    t;  'Auep'.xf,;    -■?,;  s/.-a-.oY. 
aoauxTOJ,  T7)<  loouCTJ?  to  Og,;    t<5v  v: >.;/.;;. xtcov    /... 
xx!.  iXXxXou  'EXtvrj?  Ks'XXep    xxi  -jv.ctc.'jtx  vi  iSpuattucv  /.xl 
t.ulv.;  6v   to  Xtopx     r.y.ojv     ouoiv;  90f<ftrtoi 

iTTepr.'xsvwv  too  ^gjto;   xxl  ![(j(-    y.-j/iL',  reXaffuxTUv.   Suv- 


~b>-  "».   '0  /..    Hxpaociulo'vK  l/v. 

5i«  ^X7iv  iMyaXiOv    7w*idTa<Tiv,  evs    -rite  nJ:z-  too 

;  Oc'ov  va  >v •,'-,</  too. 

&4HMBP12,  13  'Ox-^ou  185* 


TA  TEYXH  TOY  UlAPAIKEYATAOY 

"A«5'jX0V    XU9X0JV. 

llstOTOT'JZU);      V.al     1tViyj.:£7:XUTaTjr,    Kal     [Ac 

:Xi,v  xfjV  £'j-fiV£!av  -r;;  E'jaYYeXtxyfc  'Vr/J,^ 
tcj,  o  v..  (I>iXo:to(;.i.r/7  [\ypx'f.zjy.':rt;,  z  zil- 
-ots  xaXX'.ppriiJiujv  xxi  ve'e;  iv  710  £vOojjtaj|jiGi 
auTGu  a-iaxoX',;  7r,;  "Afatir)?,  iosti^st  tcj? 
ipYupoC;  Y^i;-0'JS  T^v  Ba3iX-:wv  c:i  rife  sxBo- 
aio)?  2jo  TtavrjYjp'.v.oiv  t-:j/ojv,  xrtvx  xjxXo- 
fopoj;:  xai  5txv:;j.ovTai  <jy|J.3pov. 

To  Tpanov  £T:-;':ifsta*.     'Eni  TOI5  Otfi-^ 
yupotj  Y*!'Ot?    xwv  BotrjtX£wv  K> 
*/>4  *l>.  IIxfjx<5/.£uatO'j  xai    Etvs    ~^yj- 
5'.ov  xaXX'.T£/v:/.u>ra7X    exTcrj-w^vov    il  7<~> 
7j-V'pas:.lci)    tt);     "'Ej7!a:;'>.      IlsptXa;ji7Z7£' 
:«fpafftv  i~'.ffToX?;;   7r,;  7j;X7,^  xj: 
xwjaXaXoj    'A'j.Ep:xavfl;    iyJsxaltlJo?  ~a:5t- 
7/.r(;    'EMyrfC  KiUtp^     ■:?,;  iv    H.jtcu 
~atB£jo^.ivy;;    urca   -cr;v  e7t(6Xe|iv    7-.j  £;ixoj 
8teu8uvTo3  7?i:  -y.oX-?;;  tojv  TufXAv  xai  W|i- 
ICOXJtou    7,/aJv   M;-/ariX    'AvOYvOU,     i^?  ^wjxv 
;    ;pijiio;  xtSv  uyo- 
l  ■      I'viojcy;  :■•;:  y.a:   i!;   7;     I 
•  ■/:/  /.-/..  1    t,  icatMaxrj  ocutv],    rr,;  c~otx;  /, 
JcXtjpoT  i;j.^07i'p2;     tir;  ;      Jt"^ 

/:     7:^7/;;     T.z^'r,z.< 
-i.:xz\:-  ;r,;     5ti   7r,;    :;*,', 

;     xal  xxpiepta;  7'.j  5t8aOX«X0U   ~rt;  /. 
./r;,]-zvi  EJicap5iv,  •■ 
K«ari)(  /.>;..'.',;  y.a:  ap:77,;      'll 

iiteu86v£:a'.    -:';;  :''-'  ^    [l«p«* 
I 
:?pov   :yy. 

HapsMiXd,   , 

-,:/    BTt  II- 

I 
I  ft]   3jt/'.»; 

;      .Xiro^cv  iv 

wpafjtv  eiKivx  tfl 

7:aOcjtaxr,v  toj  »l»l«*    *a' 

tU$i  iff)  Twv 

:ipo« 


/&7 

ayysAOt;  vric  0:727:*)$  k»i  arjjjLTcaGeijt;^  s[i.7cVi£i 
iv  apyy)  toj  xvjyyjc,  v.xi  tt;v  wpxiav  Eu/vjv 
toy  x.  <!>.  LTapagJisuaiSou  7cpb<;  ivsyspacv  aaii- 
Xo'j  uirsp  tgjv  tusXcov   *ai  xwyaAaXuv,  xeyx- 

i-E—ijOr,  ex  tcSv  Tcxepuv  tou  ocyysXou  *ou~ 
toj  xal  pi.osj-/oSoXojJ3v  e£  eu»YYe^lK6>u  a?<o- 
(jiaxo;.  «Tr,?  'EXsvkj?  KsXXep.Xs'Yet,  Tyjv  i^u- 
yjiv  xaTgi>Y<&Ce(  ?u;  ac5cov,  xai  tu^Xt)  (JXetcc! 
yj  icatBtrxD],  ^spojjx  icpfe  t<3v  vr/fvwv  aur?j; 
opiuectyv  ty)v  riaYXf'J-ov  Auy^vuv,  xal  fl^su 
fwvvi?  JCAYjTtet  rcxsav  iipav  ycal  axyipatov  xap- 
5iav  i'va  avacXuay)  an:'  «uttV<j|  va[Aa  0Et'a<;  Spi- 
TOy,  o  Zu)7)  tti;   'AXij9s:aq». 

Trjv  sijwxXstffxov  tyJ?  jjuxpa<;  Itcs'Swxsv  o 
x.  llapaaxsuai'Svic  s!$  tyjv  BacrtXiffaav,  y]Tt? 
xai  xaTaauYXivr,u.£VYj  £zX-/)aOrj  Saxp'jwv  Statpi- 
yo'jj*  ocotyjy.  ((A'.a  xrjv  zapa^uOiav,  v^v  Trapl* 
d^e  T?i  'Avaja/]  rfytSv,  £7icX&Y=i  o  tuyirtlS, 
£Yi-fu>!A*v  xal  •/];*£??  [J^sxa  8s!ou  Ipw-si;  xaxa 
t/,v  ETttCTjiAOV  7a6i7}v  sopTrjv  xat  xavrypp^j 
£Yi''pa)iAaV  h  rrt  y.copa  r,;j.GW  'Avaxtopov  is- 
povv  "AsuXov  oupavtov  uuip  tcSv  emspyjiJi^vwv 
-:oj  9WTJ;  xat  r?i;  <pwvr,;  aiu/oW  TcXaGi-mwv, 
i'va  oyru  ^£u;wy.£V  t;ots  t?5<;  Y^u*£'a?  'W&v 
Y^q  xr.v  apYJpav  p.£  xrjv  ypuafiv,  xyjv  oupa- 
viav  RXTTjv,  yap[Ji.o<Juvou;  xoy  Xomou  tsXouv- 
X£?  xal  £opxa!^ovT£?  7:avY;Yupsts». 

To    Be'jteoov    xevr/o;,    Ix  xcSv    xuzoYpa- 
3£ta)v    KwvoxavxtvfSou,    ?s'pst   x(xXov  «Sx« 

to»0«  jtXavOpw-la?  xal  s£oy.O(  8isu6imal  x9i? 
ev  BofftiVy]  2/oXr,;  tuv  tu^Xwv  xal  xw^aXa- 
Xwv».  I IspiXa^Sivst  5s  wpataq  axtaYpayta? 
tSJv  8^0    xoutcov  s^iywv    ev  (ptXavSpwrtta    xal 

apsx'Ti  avSpcov. 


AKPOnOAISi5    'OxmSpUu 
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BTrENHS  IAEA 


": 


; 


'0  <piXav6pcoTCo;  oujatcoXit-o?  x.  $tXo- 
7totfAY)v  IlaoaaxsuafoY);,  £7ci  tyj  tuxaipia 
fwv  apY<Jp(3v  y*[JL0>v  T^v  "flfAExepcov  |3a<ji- 
Xetov,  ouvsXaSev  aXviOw;  £UY£V7i  xai  <piXav- 
8po>7cov  ISeav.  'ESyip-ocisuse  [astoc  TtpoXo- 
You  (bpatav  £tci<jtoXy)v  tyj;  'AfAepixaviSo^ 
xoxpaXzXou  xal  Tu<pX^;  'EX&'vvi;  Kfi'XXEp, 
£v8£xa£TiSo;  7raiSi(ix7i<; ,  yjxi.;  EXTCatS^JETat 
Iv  T(ji  a<juX(j>  t<Sv  x(D<paXaXo>v  tyi;  Bo- 
oxoivo;,  xo  oxotov  auv£5TY)(j£v  6  <piXav- 
Gpo)7co;  xai  (piXAXviv  Mt^aYiX  Xaou,  cuy- 
^povco;  §£  TCpaY^axfitav  7cepi  tou  aauXou 
toutou  xai  T<3v  iSpuToiv  xai  <iuvtyi- 
p-/)x<Sv  tou  Sa{A0O7)X  Xaou  xai  Mi^a-yiX 
'AvaYvoui  T0U  YV0)<TT0^  <Jy^aS£'X<pou  xai 
<7U|A71oXltou,  6'cfTi;  vxiL&poi;  y£v6jX£vo<;  roij 
Xaou,  Si£u6uv£i  71^71  to  dcduXov.  Ta;  Svi- 
p.o<ji£u<j£i;  Tauxa;  6  x.  riapadxEuatByic  e- 
TCoivioaTo  'ml  t95  £uxatpic>c  t<Sv  apYupOv 
YajAcov  xai  etc!  tO  <piXav0p(d7Cco  cxouoi  tyj; 
i8puc£(o;  Ojxoiou  aiuXou  ev  tEXXa'8i  UTxlp 
T(5v  xoxpaXaXojv  xai  tuv  xuipXoiv,  ly.- 
<ppa^ei  ^£  U7cep  Tvi;  £7uiTu^_ia?  tti?  l^Ea; 
auTOu  0£pjxoTaTYiv  t'jyjv*.  'E^aipovT£(,  7rao7i 
ouvapiEt,  tTiv  £uY£vvj  xai  (piXav6po>TCov  l^eav 
tou  x.  n.apa<JX£uaiSou,  eu^6j/.e0a  xai  •/)- 
(jieT;     oXo^u^a);    tyjv  Ta^£iav  7rpaY[A«T(i)<jtv 


auxf,; 


e«l  xo??    af>YvPC»2§  y^I^^s?. 

Tt>fX)]  xii  -/.wpaXaXo-  7rat?(<jxt),  r^  j^£p'.^ 
X2V7]  'E'.evy]  KeX-.ep,  r,  ev  B:jt:vtj  cxxa»5«u- 
0y.£vY]  i^o  ttjv  cni6..«'};v  xou  JieuOtmsO  xij; 
aX,o>.r(;  twv  to^-w/  iXXtJve^  X.  Mijr.  'Ava 
Yv:u,  eypaV:  xp6  tivuv  [ir(vw»  Wyxtvijttxu- 
tcfoj*  iutTcoXiiv  icpb;  xbv  x.  $.X#ir«((icva  na- 
p23x.eua(5T(v.  Ttjv  «-13to>,7;v  Taitrjv  IviOujji^y] 
t;5tj  6  x.  llapaaxcjaf?*);  inl  tal;  sopw^  tuv 
ipYupw*  t*»*wvi  »«*«  »«v«tp(4iv  a«4suv,  u; 
Sitsia;  ;iivcv  xa  ftXav6pu««  ob6^|iaTd  to^ 
uTaYSstjojv  £v  ixaarj  tciajtrj  eu>taip(a,  xat  i- 
^3o)xev  auTtjv  ev  /.c^^p  ^////a^io)  '  iv  (itxa- 
ypaaei  ix  xV^;  itfMxfc.  llpb;  to5tfl  |(4Bux«v 
iv  iJuix^pu  fuXXoW^  3jvt5|jiou;  p:oYpa?!a; 
XWV    v..    /..    XJOU    Xft)      Av^Y'O'J,    ctx.vs;       iy.i- 

po)3av  xbv  ^cv  -a)v  ',-£:  -.(L,  TypXaty  xal 
xwyaXaXwv.  Kal  Uypi^v.  6  x.  DapaffxtuatSi); 
ii'av  £y/y(v-  va  MT29K<ui9«ftiA«v  >a  ^,asT;  i>(L 
tdloOtO  iiV.ayOpMKtA'v  I'.n,,  g.;  t3  ;v  Jj;- 
axwvT)  xal  va  ^  M^^(iIV  WX<01  ^atrouvTa; 
el;  xa;  cicv;  xcb;  J^xu/^T;  rjfXctfy  iv<p 
aXXoO  8t5i3/.cvrat  xi/va;  xa!  is-.jti'.na;  xai 
IftOUtflX^v.  K'J/.r,  I -pi  xai  ayta,  t^y  6w{av  p(- 
nxet  h  T'j)  >;;i,i  5  x.  QapaffxiuftOvjf  ifftXicie 
3xi  Oi>.u  x,/£i  rr^;  ixpi»c6Jrj;  ^w,>5;. 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  followinpr  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  hav«  been  received 
from  date  of  June  20  to  Oct.  1,  1892: 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Barnard    Memorial    Kindergarten,    through 

Miss  L.  H.  Synionds ?3.77 

Miss  Eleanor  \V.  Brlgham '_'.,">o 

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  "Heidi" 3.1.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Enrticott 25.00 

Mrs.  K.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

Gore  Kindergarten,   East    Cambridge,   Mra. 

Berthold'8 r,.°0 

Henry  C.  Kramer 20.00 

Eustls  Morgan 60.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  three  little  girls  In  Dor- 
chester   , 12.12 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  four  little  jrirls  In  Hlng- 

ham 20.38 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  the  "Rainy  Day  Club"  at 

Hull 225.00 

S 10.00 

Mrs.  Emily  E.   Shepard 20.00 

Sunday -school   class   In    Shepard   Memorial 

Church,  C.-imbridKe,  Miss  Smith's 2.07 

Thomas  A.  Watson 300.00 

Mrs.  Ashton  R.  Willard 10.00 

8751.04 
AXXTAI.  SUBSCRIPTIONS   FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer  pro  tern $70.00 

NEW  BUILDING  FUND. 

Miss  A.  ?.  Cary gl, 500.00 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Cook,  Detroit,  Mich .10.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  lumklee 60.00 

Master  Willie  Kgbert  5.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 100.00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Ferris 20f>.00 

Miss  E.  M.  Ferris 100.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder 50.00 

Little     folks    of    Miss     Sampson's    school, 

Charlestown 8.00 

Lit  tic  children  of  Miss  Partridge's  school,  Au- 
gusta, Me 53.00 

Lend   a  Hand   Club.    Milton,  through   Miss 

Edith  S.  Tilden 315.00 

Miss  Margaret  Morse 5.00 

g2,43G.OO 

Further  contributions  to  either  of  these  funds 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

G3  Stat*  Street,  Room  840. 

—  There  is  a  new  typewriter  for  the  blind, 
one  that  writes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  blind. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  Philadelphia  blind 
school,  and  if  it  proves  a  success  for  general  use 
among  the  blind  it  will  bo  a  great  blessing. 


♦♦>« 


At  the  annual  corporation  meeting  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  trustees'  report  showed  the 
year  to  have  been  eventful  and  highly  satis- 
factory. The  erection  of  a  fine  gymnasium  and 
the  large  additions  to  the  library  were  men- 
tioned especially.  There  are  now  210  pupils. 
A  new  building  has  been  started  which  will 
enlarge  the  kindergarten  considerably. 
Through  appeals,  the  sum  $51,000  has  been 
raised,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21,000  required. 
The  election  of  oflicers  resulted  as  follows: 
President.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ;  vice  presi- 
dent, John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees. 
William  Endicott,  jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard.  M.  D..  Andrew  P.  Peabody. 
D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Sal  ton- 
stall,  8.  Lothrop  Thomdike,  George  W.  Wales. 
The  now  members  of  the  corporation  elected 
are:  Albert  T.  Whiting,  Harvey  N.  Shepard, 
Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  Daniel  S.  Knowl- 
ton,  Benjamin  E.  Wolf,  Arlo  Bates,  Obarles 
Bruen  Perkins,  Herbert  S.  Underwood.  Mrs. 
Ofl  Howe  Hall,  Miss  Lucy  Derby.  Mrs. 
Emily  Wells  Foster,  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Morrison, 
.Rev.  D.  N.  Beach. 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER   27.    1882. 


LIBRARY    BUILDING    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  new  building  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston,  is  a  joy  to  the  eyes  of  the  see- 
ing and  a  delight  for  all  the  delicate  senses  of 
the  blind.  The  great  new  addition  is  flooded 
With  sunshine,  and  even  on  a'cloudy  day  glows 
with  southern  light.  Tlio  blind  students  bloom 
with  pleasure  in  the  liirlit.  They  show  their 
feeling  for  the  sun  in  their  own  way,  and  it  is 
compensation  to  them  for  much  to  have  these 
long-needed  and  almost  ideal  arrangements  for 
their  comfort  in  their  education.  This  does  not 
imply  of  course  that  tho  old  building  is  not 
liiilit  and  bright;  it  is  only  a  case  of  compari- 
son ;  the  new  one  is  lightor  and  brighter. 

'f  ho  now  building  is  connected  with  the  old 
by  two  bridges.  Go  across  from  the  recaption- 
room  floor  of  the  old  buildintr.  and  (by  reason 
of  tho  lay  of  the  land,  or  rather  the  slope  of  the 
Iftnd  on  the  hill  on  which  tho  institution 
stands)  and  you  lind  yourself  in  the  third  story 
oftksnaw  bnilding.  Tarn  to  the  right  and 
visit  the  piano-tuning  room  where  Mr.  Smith 
is  in  charge  of  this  merry  industry.  Turn  to 
the  left  and  pass  through  a  long  bright  corri- 
dor; little  rooms  witli  u'l-'iss  doors  are  on  either 
side,  and  In  every  one  of  tho  fifty-two  rooms  a 
piano,  and  in  every  one  a  student  practising, 
not  all  wit  11  the  piano;  there  is  tho  flute  and 
there  an  other  Instruments,    Now  and  then 

is  a  room  larger  than  a  practising  room, 
and  tii.it  is  a  teaching  room.    Everything  pomI> 

done  to  deaden  sound.  For  Instance,  the 
boards  of  th«  flooring  do  not  run  through  under 
the  partition  I  they  Stop  bort  and  there  is  only 
a  pleasant    busy    murmur    heard   as   you    pass 

pjj  lhaoorrldor  between  the  closed  doors, 


the   tempeatuo:i-  auj    bang  that  i* 

I.  for  instance,    in  a    down-town  building 
Itfa  piano  teachers     At  the   end    of   the 
dor  yon  come  to  the   band  rooi.:   and  the 
0  library.    There  tl:  '  the  Iu»ti- 

n  band  may  go  ot:  i 
i.  and  th*  treasure*  of  the 
i  accumulating  on  the  Bh  :,  the 

era.  Back  through  the  corridor  and  down 
rht  of  stairs.  On  the  right  is  a  *reat  hall 
•  now  library  and  ou  the  left  is  a  much 
er  hall,  used  both  for  library  and  museum, 
en  Boston  people  stop  tor  .here 

'  largest  library  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
-   now  housed  in  a  manner  far  su- 
>r  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Paris.  London 
wlin.  to  say  notnin..'  of  th-  libraries  U  i 
'  in  our  own  country,  there  is  hv 
■•  nity  for  added  local   pr:  ..-,  or 

.    on    aay     i 
-   is  visiting  day  at   1" 
tha  bif  nobl*    rooms  where  eleren  thousand 
books  are  well  placed.      About  soTen  thousand 
of  them  are  in  raised   letters.      These  contribu- 
tions of  the  Howe  memorial  preas  to  the  educa- 
tion and    pleasure  of   the  blind  are  most  inter- 
esting  to  see,  an  1    handle.      Many  of   them,  by 
:ioa   of   gift,  may  not  be  taken  from  the 
library,  even  to  the  students'  rooms;    but  that 
is  a  part  of  the  Tocation  of  a  collection  of  valu- 
able   books— to   toach    people    respect    for  tke 
rights     of     books     to     stay   in     their   homes 
and      receive     visiu      from       students,     in- 
stead of  gadding  about,  risking  their  lives,  or 
at  least  their  covers.      The  7000  volumes  of 
embossed  books  at  the  Perkins  Institution  rep- 
resent only    about   five  hundred   authors,  hut 
they  are  the  best.    Thcru  is  no  trash  printed,  of 
course,  on  the  Howe  pr.^-s.  Some  one  interested 
icing  a  Western  public  library  that  had 
been  burned  sent  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Insti- 
tution books,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  assure 
Mr.  Anagnos  that  it  was  about  as  near  perfect  a 
list  as  a  mortal  could  make  «ut.      There  is  a 
arge  museum  room,  aud   chore  is  a  little 
fireproof  room  on   this  rloor.      In  this  fireproof 
room  are  kept  toe  correspondence  of  the  insti- 
tution for  half  a  century,  and  other  valuables 
not  to  be  replaced. 

Half-way  down  the  flight  of  stairs  that  takes 
tho  visitor  to  the  gymnasium,  it  is  well  to  stop 
on  a  landing  upon  which  a  door  opens  from  the 
old  composing  room  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
The  foreman,  Mr.  Riordan,  has  the  re- 
fined face  of  one  whose  keen  intelligence  has 
been  cultivated  by  responsive  nssociation  with 
the  best  though's  of  the  best  writers.  He  is  a 
blind    rnau.  ;ore  than  worth  while, 

illy  to  one  familiar  with  press  work,  to 
:s  press  with  him  and  appreciate  his  way 
of  "seeing  to  thing*."    No  compositor  or  proof. 
reader  sits  on  a   high  stool  in  that  pre^s-room. 
Mr.   Kiordan  says   the  use  of  tho  high 

...  only  a  custom,  and   believes  In 
lower  cases  and  <-■  airs, 

be  hit:  new  eym- 
1  up  with  all  in'   .  vances, 

• 

room,  get  a  glin  | 
to  the  library  ai 
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The  voung  people  at   Hillside  on    t'arker    Hill 
held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  liimd,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  8.   N.   Stock- 
well,  la=i  Saturday  from  3  to  G  p.  M      Tbe  tables 
1  orer   by  Misses    Louise   and  Alice 
:  :oreuce  and  Buttercup  Uragir,  Carrie 
..j  llrowo,  atiJ  were  well   tilled    with   the 
if  their  industry  the  past  few  months.     A 
full  attendance  of  appreciative   friends   resulted 
in  all   '  -   contributed   being  sold,   and 

M  realizjJ  for  the  very  worthy  object 
for  which  the  fair  was  held. 


"iWohlra  JOatltJ  draqlc 


To  the 

id  to  different  in- 

ti  inform  as  how  many  deaths 

tor  the 

■ 

:  i  it  any,  their  names  and  aire  and  if  blind 

from  birth.  M.  . 

:  ne  title  of  the  institution  alluded  to 
by  our  it ut ion 

and  IL  ■  1    for   the   lilind.  South 

Boston.    Bine*  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
'death  has  occurred  in  that  institution, 
nor  serious  illness  of  any  kind. 
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Kcixu  xdg  juxpdg  Pxtyy.dc,  i<ci0'  <'ig  xrdcra  'E^nviun 
V/uyji  e.novei  rccu  jxdv  oinm  Xpicrxiavou  Koxd^eide  8a- 
koucov  leporv  Koouvoug,  dyye^ouoi  ^evKOv  ertexouae  and 
xtov  6y0wv  xou  Nkou  Koauou  npoc;  xiiv  rtevGouaav  nucov 
yuv,  ^epov  ev  otipavicp  vdpGnia  (M^aauov  y&wi/  npoc; 
xiiv  jtoveuivnv  xfic;  Hoxviac  iiiigW  'Avdaanc;  ^u^nv. 

To  acvkov  dyye^ouSi  uxov  n  'E&evii  Kc^ej). 

Tu^Aii  xo  ouua,  epnuoc  {iwvnc,  ux  eadeauivac;  kcii 
8(o6dc  tar  ymvag  aiaGnaeic;,  n  uncpd  'EAevn  e^eu^e  8id 
^puafic.  otipaviag  yecjjupac;  xov  ucyav,  xov  (kiGujmeixnv 
'Qvceavov  ue  xoi/g  uaouaipovxac,  d^poaxo^iaxouc;  fuuov 
<iiyi<iAmV  i;a\  ut;  xov  d^eiuaaxov  2uuiva  xfic;  nAioaXa- 
/jiktiiu  nucov  yfic;  Kai  jiapeuuGncre  xhv  ynxepa  kui  un- 
xepa  Jidvxcov  niuov  at  xo  dyiov  odicpu  icai  ut  xhv  y^i/Ku- 

TIlTfl   tnr    dSuXOU  f/>(0XOC\ 

Tnc    'lw.cvnc,*   Ke^e^)  xiiv  ijru^nv   Kaxauyd^ei  (jjcoc; 

diSiov,  Kai  Ti''i)?.ii  B^enei,   n  naiSiPKn  (|£poupa  jtoo  xcov 
yn'ivoyv  "'tut   oy/udxcov   xhv  ndy^puaov   Auyviov^  i:a\ 

dveu  <i>Mviic  jxA.nxxei  Jidtfav  iepdv  ku\  dimpaxov  xapSiav 

i'va  dva62    am  die'  atixiic;  vaua  Geiac;  Spoaou,  n  Ztoh  xfic 

'A/.llUi  i<l<\ 

Am  xhv  jiapay/uGiav    iiv   jiapea^e  xn    [Ioxvig   uu-tov 

'AYfWmn   ii  'E^evn  Kiv.^.t-o.  dyeiptouev  «a\  huelc  uexd 

0i  mm'  epcoxoc  i'.mti'i  xfiv  inianuov  xai/xnv  eopxhv  Kai  na- 

ipwuev  £v  tti  Ytopa  i'himv  'AvdKxopov  ieoov, 

'A'ir/.ov  otipdviov  i'-.tti'm  Toiv  daxepnuevoov  xou  &g>x6<;  Kai 

rug  <iM.,\n'    d         ,\'  jt^aaudxojv,  i'va  ouxco  o^.6ioi,    n'ir- 

""i   ii    vuv,    ii;   jiiaxiv   dxaxaip^uvxov,   ui    ^jxiSa 

iav,    ni    dydnnv   dvunoxpixov,    Ui'^.jui-v    .tt<»t:   tik; 

■y.i-i-;  fur  fiu.6iv  ','!"■  rhv  dpyupav  m    xiiv  ^puanv,  xhv 

viav   dKxnv,    ,  < i . > 1 1 < ,< r i '- \ ■>>*■<■    tou    ^oinou   xe^ovvxec; 

ixdi  ovxe<    rxo    i  ic. 
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'Aya-n-ri   UOI    Krnu     ll«ii(idi:ira 'iTni. 

llokv.  noXi>  Pepafag  frd  «'  etfyafitfTifaflg  iav  dtoolji  t>)v 
iyxXsuttov  hu6ToMivTfl  uycn)lu'vil  vp&v  BaatX£66ij.  TlttQaxulCi 
itgg  sig  t^v  Airt^g  MsyaXsidr^ra  <"m  eluat  aixgog  Xevxo 
ntSQog  'ayysXog  iydxtjg  xal  ttvpjtafcutg  xal  iterd  ngbg  Avn)v 
dta  uhjov  ror  x6<Jfiov.  'EXxt£a  on  friXsi  id  dez&ii  tpiXo^Qovag 
xul  6vy/(»j>y;;i  s&pev&g  tijv  tfvpjradovffav  aaidioxrjv,  >> 
Jtspiffi  tbv  HyyeXov  trig. 

\'.i\n.)  noXv    nrt    (fo\  | ■,•,;,  ,,,,,,.  7/0-;>('r_ 

it'>v   '  ''  on  v  6  A'    '  tvdyvog  fioi    elnev  on  icreiXi  rag 

fpenoyfftuputg  pov,  diort  ixifrvfia  ot  i  ,--.  icrfeoi  uov  (pilot  '  I\hr 

■oir   i>g   ;',  v  .to,  yui  ti    ii  .'  ,    .,,. 

■  "'  <V  ',-•  ■ ,  i  <  >[>•>,<    tbv  x.  '  fvdyvuv 
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ST.    NICHOLAS. 


XIX. 


OCTOBER,    1892 


No. 


Fort  Wali  \  Walla,  Washington. 
Drab   St.   Nicholas:    We  four  little  girls,  whose 

fathers  are  stationed  at  this  post,  send  v.m  a  ch< 
twenty-six  dollars ;  an  1  we  want  to  know  if  vou  would  he 
kind  enough  to  send  it  to  Helen  Keller  for  Tommy  a> 
we  do  not  know  -her  address.  We  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  what  we  have  read  of  them  in  St.  NlCHO- 
W  e  made  this  money  ourselves,  and  want  to  tell  vou 
now  we  did  it. 

lour  girls  have  a  club  called  the  "  H.  II  Club"- 
we  meet  once  a  week,  and  each  gives  five  cents  for  char- 
ity. We  have  had  the  club  only  a  few  month.,  ...  we 
have  not  much  money;  but  on  June  8,  1892,  we  gave  a 
Strawberry  festival.  A  kind  fruit-grower,  Mr.  Offher 
gave  us  all  the  strawberries.  ' 

The  cake  was  given  by  our  families.  The  adjutant 
let  us  have  the  band  and  the  hop-room,  so  our  expenses 
were  not  much.  We  made  our  dresses  ourselves,  of  five- 
cent  white  cheese-cloth,  with  red  sashes  and  caps  to 
match,  a  bunch  of  red  roses,  and  our  badges,  which  were 
red  also.  About  sixty  people  came,  and  we  danced  and 
had  a  good  time. 

A**.— Consta  <  k  I..  Mills. 
ten  years  old. 
Set.  and  Treas. —  Margaret  S.  Smith, 

twelve  years  old. 

5.  Smith, 

eleven  years  old. 
Hi:i  EN  K01  r[>'f.r, 

ten  year.  old. 

This  letter  was  promptly  forwarded  to  Helen  Keller, 
and  here  is  her  answer  : 

umbia,  Alabama,  Tnly  n  1802 
■   St.  Nicholas:    It  has  given  me  wyJzreat 

pleasure  to  write  to  the  four  little  girls  who  raised  the 


The  Silent  Worker, 


TRENTON,  OCTOBER  27,  1892. 

The  Kentucky  School  ha«  a  new 
pupil  who  ii  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
by  the  name  of  Daisy  Billing.       TJie 

-  says:  "She  is  a  pleasant  look- 
ing, healthy  child  with  plenty  of 
sense  and,  with  the  examples  of  such 

-  as  Laura  Bridgeman  and  Helen 
Keller  before  ns,  we  feel  hopeful  of 
being  able  to  do  much  for  ber  men- 
tal development  and  the  training  of 

moral  natnn-." 


.-m\    dollars    to   help  educate  Tommy  Stringer. 

.  thinking   that  the  children  would   be  pleased    to 

mv  letter  through   Si.  NlCHOl  \s,   I   inclose  it 

with  many  thanks  for  all  that  Sr.  NlCHOl  \-  has  done  to 

interest  its  readers  in  dear  little  Tommy's  casi  .    I   fire- 

tly  receive  letters  and  money  from  kind  persons,  who 

: -t    heard  of  my  efforts  in  Tommy's  In-half 

through  Sr.  Mich 

I  am.  gratefully,  your  little  friend. 

Hi  11  \    Ki  1  i  1  r. 

I\    LOSED   was   the    following  graceful   reply  to  her 
generous  little  friends: 

Tusci  mbia,  Alabama,  July  1 ;.  1 
ir   Little   Friends:    Please  accept  my  loving 

thanks  for  the  twenty  six  dollars  you  sent  to  help  educate 
dear  little  Tommy.  I  cannot  but  think  these  arc  blessed 
dollars,  because  they  are  sent  to  help  a  blind  and  deaf 

child  "out  of  darkness  into  light."  Then,  too,  they 
represent  the  tender  sympathy  of  four  happy  children 
for  a  little  stranger,  in  a  distant  Stale,  who  must  all  his 
life  miss  a  great  deal  that  other  boys  and  girls  en 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  glad'  to  hear  that  Tommy 
is  adding  a  little  to  his  store  of  knowledge  every  day. 
He  behaved  perfectly  well  all  through  the  conn 
ment  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  were 
held  in  Boston  last  June,  and  many  expressions  of  praise 
were  heard  concerning  him.  He  sat  among  the  kinder- 
garten children,  his  round  face  beaming  with  happy 
smiles,  and  while  tin?  others  were  singing  about  the 
blacksmith,  he  stood  and  hammered  hi's  fat  little  lists 
aNo.  With  love  for  all  from  III  1.1  \    Kki  11  u. 

rANCI    I  .    Mn  is,      Sri:  S.   Smiiii, 

MAR.GARET   S.    SMITH,       111  II  \    KOERPER. 


/  U  J 


"> 


Besfon  STKinsrriut 


TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    1.    1892. 


THE    MUSIC    SCHOOL   OF    THE    BLIND. 

It  is  a  liver  of  music  who  says.  "It  is  p*rnM>tly 
astonishing  to  ma  to  nod  how  little  alt. :  » 

the 'ifanti,!  in  «chools  nnJ  in  ki: 
ten  ami  even  in  music  sclio^  - 

r  and  o(  form  is  doubtless  n.<  re  of  the 
•   kin'lfnjnr- 

ten  for  the  i  .  er.  the 

much 

•aaier  i  -     -  :  more  stun. 

dant  r  at    (,f  neeiiic    children. 

The  1  ai •:  'W  says— 

lence   of    tl.eir   infirm- 
ity,   h.  -  atten- 
tion  o                                  Ions  received    through 
the    auditory    nerTe. 
I 

-e«in(r  persons   use   the  eyes,  and    they 
let  it  re  asleep.    I!y  this 

tern  or 

becomes  so  itnpr   • 

l.uark.v  Ie  po«''.-     i  .     -'      ..   "•-'    :i,"  th"  v  :  .   .    md 

I 
the  qu 

hie  to  Wieiu. 

ition  of 

loundsi 

this  point  ii  trained  all  else  (toes  well. 
1  he  mmic  teacher  at  the  kinderjjarteu  for  the 
blind  -  s— 

method  in   training  the  ear  of 

3    me  of   our    rhildren  have  nat- 

and  after  havim;  learned  the 

names  tell  the 

a  number  of  chil- 

■    trained    or  developed 

•   much 

-  i>y   regular 

reason    why    the 

p  in  the 

i s  we  1 1  as    .  • 

hi]  iren    more  at- 

nner  of  teaching 

the  ke^  at  I  first   get   tlm  atten- 

:ry    to   make   the 

e  as  Tailed  and  in  .erecting  as  possible. 

They  certainly  are  intere'tinsr.    and    teachers 

of  little  children  who  can  see  may    learn  much 

from  the  methods  u«ed  by  the  teachers  o'  music 

to  the 


I OSTQN  DAILY  TRAVELLER 
THUR8DAY.  NOV.  3,   1892. 


A  NOBLE    INSTITUTION. 


\rw    Addition*    to    ihr     IVrklni    School 
for  thf>    II II n. I. 

The  elaborate  extension   to   the  Per- 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  SoutV 

i    covers  an  ar<-a  of    238   feet  in 

- 
t  1  lor  a  library,  whioh  is 

a  grand  aU<l:tion   to   the    ustitution.     It 
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THE   MESSENGER. 


THURSDAY,   NOV  3rd 


••In  an  article  entitled,  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  liliiul,"  which  appeared 
in  .v  '  -  ptember, 

thirteen  pages  of  thai  valuable  month- 
ly are  covered,  and  do  allusion  i-  made 
to  type-writing  by  the  blind  or  t<>  the 
efforts  lately  being  made  to  devise  for 
them  a  special  machine  whioh  shall 
execute  point  writing.  Probably  the 
s  article  was  prepared  (<><>  long 

ago  to  be  timely.  Or  the  author  was 
too  Intent  upon  booming  an  Inferior 
version  of  the  Braille  to  give  any  at- 
tention to  the  type-writer  as  an  edu- 
cator or  any  heed  the  recent  advent  i>f 
the  moat  notable  device  in  the  history 
of  instruction  for  the  Mini,  namely 
the  Hall-Braille  type-writer.  Butwhy 
inch  extravagant  claims  for  this 
macbine?  Because  it  prints  chant 
that   the  blind  can  rand    them* 

Because  it  prints  the  best  version  of 
the  Braille,  the  one  a  bose  lettei  - 
derived  from  the  six  il<>ts  arranged 
vertically  like  ■  j  Because  it  makes  :i 
combination  <>r  these  dots  at  one  in-low, 
and  spaces  for  the  next  letter  like  any 
type-writer.  Because  It  la  speedy  up 
to  the  capacity  of  any  writer;  and  be- 
lts work  i-  satisfactory  in  quality, 
being  of  exactly  the  right  tangibility. 
It  baa  other  excellent  features  that 
will  be  alluded  to  and  one  greater  than 
all  others  which  make-  It  the  most  im- 
portant invention  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
inventor  la  Mr.  I  rank  ll.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville.  Toe  -on- 
trlvance  ie  a  simple  aflair,  mechanic- 
ally, it  'an  be  made  compact,  light,  and 
cheaply.  The  writer  examined  one  of 
the  first  two  machines  made,  a 
machine  t bat  bad  been  usi  'I  bj  many 
•  ■I-,  ami  given  the  -e\ erest  test.     It 

mgly  constructed,  Im>\\ 
ii  lid    -nll'i  i.  o  no    liarm    and 
ig  i"  i he  testimony  of  my  blind 
i   produced   perfect    work.      The 
little  daughter  of  the  inventor,  a  child 
mutated  bj   ■   prist 

her  (lather,  practiced  uj 

machine    and    »;i-  soon   abli 
u  rite  a  line  "i  "  Now  i-  the  1 1  me," 
ai  ihi  one  hundred  words  i 

<  »n.  of  the  blind  boj  i  of  1  in- 
nt ion  wrote  81  words  on  the 

u  liich   by  t  be     way     i-    baldly    a 

ion  though  ii  |  machine 

n  the  -i"  i  d 

|j  ami 

the    .'.  1 1<  | 

I  7     |)u<      1 1 

■  I 
whlcl  ll  )  •  i.  ii. on.  l\ , 

upon       ii,.        II         lil  .ilh      \\  p.    p/rib  i 


.  olutiouize   tin-  pi       --   of 
1  print  the   Mind,  multiply 

literature,  and  80  make  the  world  Ji 
better  place  to  live  in  for  them  all.  *  * 
At  present  tin- cost  of  the  electrotypea 
the  blind  is  considerable  be- 
cause of  the  many  operations  involved. 
The  writing  ba-  to  be  set  laboriously, 
the  impression  taken,  and  the  electro- 
type ■;  as  for  ordinary  printing. 
With  tlif  Hall-Braille  machine  matter 
.an  i»  .mi  off  rapidly,  and  the  pro 
of  reproduction  made  far  cheaper  i«<- 
directly  and  quickly. 
There  will  be  required  no  type-,  no 
ex  pen  ;  ing  ;   In   fact   the   cost 

s\  id    I  ertainly     one-half. 

Anybody  with  the  least leutereal  in"; 
philanthropic  movements  will  exult 
in  bis  triumph  In  the  kittle  for  tin- 
itiou  oi  in.-  blind.  What  wonders 
were  being  accomplished  while  that 
prosy  article  in  Afcrtonera  was  appear- 
ir  type-writer  has  long 
beeu  a  boon  10  blind  w  i it.  rs,  and  the 
fact  ought  to  be  considered  worthy  ol 
mention  in  a  discussion  of  education 
for  tin-  blind.  The  type-writer  for  the 
seeiug  has  been  followed  by  the  type- 
setting machine.,  with  the  type-writer 
key-board,  while  baa  created  a  marked 
seusutiou  in  printing  attain*.  The 
type-writer  for  t ne  blind  proves  to  be 
an  extraordinary  type-setter  in  Itself 
ami  will,  it  is  firmly  believed,  revo- 
lutionize printing  for  the  blfnd,  and 
(heir  education  will  beiice-fortli  take 
enormous  stride-.'' 


THE 
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OUR  SCUO0L  FOli  TllK  BLIND. 


ITS     NKW      LIHKAKY,     MUSIC 
GYMNASIUM. 


ROOMS,      AM) 


To  mo  the  capacity  of  the  sightless  for 
i fin  ii 1 1. n  to  read,  write,  sew  aud  embroider 
h.ii  always  been  a  maivel;  therefore,  when 
Superintendent  Anagnos  conducted  me 
through  die  rooms  where  bori  and  girls 
were  reciting  their  lessons,  I  was  nun  i- 
than  interested  in  all  that  wan  said  and 
done  there.  Hut  it  is  not  of  the  well  re- 
hearsed subject  of  teaching  the  blind  that 
I  propose  to  write  in  this  artii  li- 
lt in  the  new  music  rooms,  library  nnd 
gymnasium  which  claim  especial  mention 
at  the  present  time. 

About  a  month  ago,  the  large  addition 
to  the  main  'building  was  completed  aud 
re  uly  for  occupancy.  Iu  this  new  wing 
the  appliances    for  free    gymnast  us  were 

Cut,  and  the  large  hall  is    now  tilled   with 
ojb  and  girls,  each  having  their  separate 
hours  for  practice,   going     though  all    the 
a  which  arc  as  (ireek  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated in  iii  ■<  modern  aiansavets. 

Miss  Delia  H< -illicit,  a  graduuto  from 
Barou  Nil  Posse's  college  of  physical  cut 
lure,  is    the  teacher    for     girls    and     Mr. 

Wright,  from  the   Sargent  Mhoolof  pbjel- 

.  al  <  uliiire.  for  the  imys. 

This  long  ball     contain*  all     the   moib-in 

applianoet  foi  mnseolai  development    the 

technical  mimes    of  which  it     is  nsalcss  to 

attempt  firing.      From  this   departeMttt 
•  niai  superintendent  atherad   m*  la 

to  ih>-  domain  of    IftM  Laos.  » ii<>  has  fur 
teen    feara    tx  an    la   charge    ol   i  lu- 
ll bra ry. 

Ponderous  voinniri  tni  aneloasd  abalvai 
attending  iii.  .-.in.  Isogi h  oi  th.-  asD 
Pimm  upon  one  sol.-,  w  inir  ihe  opposite 
wall  i*  lined  bj  oasM  filled  with  minerals, 
safe    bird*,  reptilsf   sad    human    Bgaraa, 

which   an-   ll»<    I    ..«   mo. I.  !•      for  class     study 

im  iios  aobool.  The  library  oonteini  ii  000 

vol  in  >  j i.i.  h  .ii  f  in  raised  print 

and  the  remaining  loin     ili.uisui.il    in  •nil 

n.o,   prist, 

In  toll  loom  we  also  liml  iiio.IcU    lot    ol. 
,.      ii   anal.  ni\  ,      l.olh   in    hlllliail 
ami  .liiiiil.  animal  fofSBS.      In  the  new   wing 


are  the  vaiious  music  rooms  for  piano 
teaching  and  practice  with  brass  instru- 
ments. 

The  piano  and  organ  repairing  rooms 
are  also  in  the  new  part  of  the  building 
There,  Mr.  Smith  who  is  totally  blind,  in- 
structs from  detail  models  the  art  of  tun- 
ing instruments. 

A  Norwegian  lady  teaches  the  young 
boys  and  girls  how  to  use  tools  in  making 
different  articles  from  wood.  Some  samples 
of  their  work,  completed  and  in  process  of 
construction,  were  displayed  upon  the 
work  bench.  There  were  boxes  with  slide 
covers,  toy  chairs,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  and  ornamental  design.  This 
department  will  be  represented  at  the 
World's  fair  by  samples  ot  their  handiwork. 
InclndiDg  the  Kindergarten  pupils  at  the 
Jamacia  Plain  branch,  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  students  this  year, 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
this  great  benevolent  institution  for  the 
blind. 

There  is  a  fire  proofroom  opening  out  of 
the  main  library  in  which  are  kept  the  im- 
portant documents  of  the  institution,  and 
old  volumes  of  great  value  which  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  case  they  were  lost  Some 
of  these  are  older  than  America  itself,  and 
of  priceless  value. 


THE  MESSENGER. 


VAN  13  NOVEMBER  Ia*»2. 


THURSDAY,  NOV  10th,  1892. 

^ ^__^ — — — 

We  received  daring  the  last  week 
men!  of  Braille  printing  executed 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Louis.  Supt.  Sibley  has  a  complete 
outfit  of  apparatus  for  printing  Braille. 
II  a  t\  -,  "We  have  never  printed  any- 
thing for  sale,  hut  expect  hereafter  to 
print  enough  of  everything  to  send  a 
few  copies  to  our  friends."  Mr.  Allen, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School,  Mr.  Hall, 
of  the  Illinois  School,  and  Mr.  Angnos 
of  the  Perkins  School,  have  also  made 
Bimilar  kindly  offers.  So  friendly  a 
spirit  on  the  pari  of  the  larger  and  richer 
schools  toward  the  smaller  and  poorer 
one-,  i-  ino-t  helpful  and  encouraging. 
We  little  fellow-  can  Bee  a  time,  not  far 
distant,  wheu  our  literary  work  shall  he 
done  in  Braille  as  our  musical  work  is 
now  being  done.  Then  we  may  have 
modern  text-books  in  the  subjects 
which  furnish  the  foundation-,  for  a 
practical  English  education.    Then  we 

may  have  as    many    text-hooks    as    we 
ible  and    willing    to    make.       Then 

hall   have   ourselves  to    blame  If 

i  work  i-  not  done  in   the  class- 
room. 


TUB  1SST1TUE  HERALD, 

".  Flu. 


A  SUMMERS    TRIP. 
—  I  i.  — 

1  n  !  to  meni  ion  in  mj 

lial   while  we  \\  ere 
in  Miss  Portei  in    the 

Ken. lull  School.  I  asked    her 
pupils    to  they 

i  'lorida.    Thej  im- 
•■'  to     \.  ork    wit  h 
Il\  in  iIhoikI  before  I 

»n     I    was    handed 
i  composit  ions.  I  have  en- 

eading  these  since 
•Hi    and     had     intended 
lett<  i  bul  will 
them    this    instead 

ik  of 
and 


perhaps  they  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  them  that  al- 
though I  have  traveled  several 
thousands  of  miles  in  Florida 
I  have  seen  but  one  alligator 
so  far  and  have  never  seen  any 
rattlesnakes  at  all.  Of  course  ; 
these  reptiles  are  to  be  found 
in  the  state  but  they  are  not 
so  numerous  as  many  peo- 
ple think. 

But  to  resume  the  journey: 
"We  went  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  stoppingat  the 
latter  place  only  long  enough 
to  call  on  some  friends  and 
then  hastened  on  to  Hart- 
ford in  order  to  get  there  be- 
fore the  close  of  school. 

Here  we  found  the  oldest 
institution  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States.  "When  it  was 
founded,  seventy-live  years 
ago,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  America, 
and  so  it  was  called  the 
American  Asylum,  and  thus 
these  good  friends  of  the  deaf 
made  two  mistakes— first  in 
supposing  that  the  building 
which  they  had  put  up  would 
be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
America,  and  second  in  giv- 
ing the  name  asylum  to  a 
place  that  was  intended  for 
nothing  but  a  school. 
Dr.  Williams,  the  principal, 
received  us  cordially  and  ev- 
ei  v  opportunity  was  afforded 
us  for  observing  the  work  in 
the  classrooms.  We  found  ex- 
cellent results,  as  of  course 
was  to  be  expected  under  such 
able  instructors  as  they  have. 

While  in  Mr  Jenkins'  class 
I  picked  up  a  copy  o(*  the 
book     on     English     History 

which  the  pupils  were  Study- 
ing and  at  the  suggestion  of 
then  teacher  I  went  around 
tin  room  from  pupil  to  pupil 
and  assigned  a  topic  to  each. 
The}  all  began  \\  riting  with- 
out hesitation  and  produced 
very  creditable  compositions 
"ii  auch  subjects  :ih  King 
Alfied,  William  the  Con- 
queror,  Cromwell,  Shake- 
Here  as  elsewhere 
"'i  ""l  tl  ip  we  found  much 
attention  paid  to  articulation. 


Ingezonden  Slukken. 

Ecu   onkostbaar  voorfoehoeiimidilel. 

Wanneer  een  doovo  blind  wordt,  of  omgekeerd,  wanneer  ©en 
blinde  het  gehoor  yerlioet,  dan  ontstaat  een  toostand  Tan  rer66n- 
zaming,  ergor  dan  de  dood.  Wie  ooit  zulk  .levend  beeraven 
zijn"  Tan  nabij  aanschouwd  heeft,  kan  er  geen  rrode  mee  heb. 
bee,  dat  de  raenschheid  nog  zoo  ongewapond  stuut  tegenover 
zulk  deeruiswaardig  gevolg  eener  ramp,  die  ieder  trelTon  kan. 
Vijf  jaron  geleden  TOerde  een  slopelooze  nacht,  in  droevig  gepeins 
daarover  doorgebracht,  mij  tot  de  blijdeontdekking,  hoeeemakke- 
lijk  eon  onfeilbaar  wapen  te  vinden  is,  om  geheele  Tereenzaimn!*  af  to 
weron ,  —  mits  men  het  leere  hanteeren  v66e  dat  het  gebruikt 
moot  wordeu.  Do  zoo  geyoelige  linkerhand  biedt  een  Tolkomen 
redmiddel  aan,  dat  niisachien  wel  eerder  geyonden  zou  z'rjn.  ware 
het  niet,  dat  de  puDton  Tan  aanraking  te  beperktschenen  om  al  de 
letters  Tan  het  alphabet  te  rertegenwoordigen.  In  dat  Termecnde  be- 
zwaar  vind  ik  de  Terklaring  dat  prof.  dr.  W.  Jebuzalem  te  Weeneu 
mij  in  September  1890  schreef,  dat  in  het  beroemde  Instituut  te 
Boston  (N.-Amerika),(waarvau  hij  wonderon  medodeolde,  aangaande 
de  opleiding  Tan  een  meisje,  op  twee-jarigen  leol'tijd  blind  on  doof  ge- 
worden)  geen  andere  Tiugerspraak  gebruikt  was,  dan  die  a  I' abbe 
de  I'Epee.  Dock  dat  tekort  rau  aanrakiugspunten  behoefde  m.  i. 
met  at  te  houden  Tan  ernstige  pogingen  om  dit  bezwaar 
u:.t  den  wog  te  ruimen.  Immers  kunnen  de  vorwante  letters 
op  eenzelfde  punt  bijeengebracht,  en  door  e  e  n  i  g  Ter- 
schil  ia  de  w  h  z  e  Tan  aanraking  roldoende 
onderscheiden  worden.  En  daarmede  ia  de  oploseing  ge- 
Tonden  eu  eea  steleel ,  oron  duidelijk  als  eenyoudig ,  gereed , 
dat  ieder  in  een  half  uur  tijds  zich  kan  eigen  maken. 

Late  do  linker-h  a  n  d  p  a  1  m  de  houder  der  k  1  a  n  k  e  n  zgn,  — 
(hetklankbord,)  alwaar  de  Tier  ho  ok  en,  —  het  midden,  — 
en  het  laagste  punt  bone  den  het  midden,  vol- 
doende  uit  olkander  liggen,  om  elk  geTaar  Tan  rerwarring  te 
ontwyken.  —  Zie  hier,  hoe  die  palm  uitsluitend  als  klank- 
bord  dienen  kan:  — 

Fig.  1.  Door  achterTolgens  met  een 
yingertop  die  puuten  op  de  handpalm 
aan  te  raken,  g  e  t  o  e  1 1  de  doore,  die 
blind  is,  welke  klanken  men  hem 
te  Terstaan  geeft ;  — -  terwijl  een  nog 
rodelijk  z  i  e  n  d  e  doore  ze  kan 
aflozen,  indien  de  s  p  r  a  u  k 
Toorgesteld  wordt  op  d  e  lin- 
kerhand des  ipreken.  —  Moet 
a ,  o ,  of  u  luiden :  a ,  o  of  ii,  dan 
wordt  de  aanraking  Terbonden  met 
een   cirkeldraai    op    de    aan* 


gegeren   plaats:    \S-*J 


De  accenten  /    \    en    A  laten  zich 
even    eenvoudig   aanduiden ,    waar   ze 
\  noodig  zijn. 

Hoewel  nu  de  handpalm  uitsluitend  als  houder  der 
klanken  aangewezen  is,  kan  een  geringe  inbreuk  daarop  niet 
Termeden  worden,  doordat  do  overige  deelen  der  hand  6  6n 
punt  te  kort  komen,  ter  aanduiding  Tan  al  de  medeklinkers. 
Daarom  wordt  de  articulatie  j  (die  toch  eene  Terlenging  Tau  den 
klank  i  is)  uitgedrukt  door  het  beschr'dyen  Tan  een 
streep  dwars  oret  de  handpalm. 

En  nu  worden  de  mode-klinkers  Terder  uitsluitend 
uitgedrukt  door  aanraking  Tan: 

1°.    de  buitenzijden  Tan  duim  en  pink, 
2°.    do  toppen  dor  yijf  viugers, 
on  3°.     de  Tier  bodoms  tusschen  de  yijf  yingera, 
ondor  welko  aanrakingspunten  er  slechts  v y  f  zijn,  waar  yer- 
wanto   artioulatifln  bijeengeyoegd,  on  aldaar   alsyolgt 
onderscheiden    wordon : 

de  cacht  uitgesproken  wordendo 
z,  d,  k,  y ,  en  b; 
do  scherp  uitgosproken  wordende 
a,  t,  q,  f,  en  p; 


als  3de  verwante  ran  I- 

als  3de         -  „    k, 


c, 

w ,  als  3de 


1°.  door  aanraking  met 
o*  e"n  yinger 

2°.  door  nnnraking  mot 
twee   yingers 

3",  door  het  punt  Tan 
aanraking  to  vattcn  tus- 
schon  wysTinger  en 
duim  (als  namo  men  eon 
suuifje) 

Langs  dozen  weg  kan  l»et  uitdrukken  en  Terstaan  ran  elko 
artieolatie  niet  falen  ,  en  wordt  het,  hjj  weinige  oogenblikken 
oefoning,  zoo  goma^kelijk  als  een  spel. 

Naardien  nu  de  handpalm  Toor  al  do  medoklinken  (op 
«Sdn  nu)  yorbodon  toegung  moet  biyyen ,  zal  de  eenyoud 
dur  nu'thodo  des  to  holdorder  uitkomen  ,  wanneer  aan  do  Toor- 
■telling  Tan  het  torrein  der  modoklinkers  de  palm 
gohool    onttrokken    wordt. 

Do    cljfors   bij    da    rerwunto      roedck  linkers   beteokenen 

1  aanraking  mot  1  vinger, 

2  >  ,2  vinger*, 

3  tusH-hon  wysTinger  en  duim  vatten. 

DJ  woorden,  waariu  c  als  k  uitgesproken  wordt,  kan  eren 
goed  het   punt   k    genomon    worden.    Sch  wordt  gerormd  door 


t 

— 


t\  St 


n 


Tan 


<on    groep   met    da    hand,    waartuaachen     bai  tan  elide 

□  aim    ( YFAAn   •-«N__i^..:i  •  •    i  y 


d  a « m  (groep  z.  •.  c.\  en  buiten.ijde  ran  pit 
ingealoteu  wordt;  en  om  oh  of  •  h  ait  to  drukken.  wordt  de 
bttitennjde  do.  pinke  (pant  h)  t  u  •  s  c  h  e  a  wiisTineer 
ao  d  aim  gent,  (tooala    Toor    c  geachiedt  by  do  groepr.e.c) 

Urn  nu  in  el  do  oamuUre  raatheid  to  verkrygea  la  bet 
▼  ere»nzelTigen  der  a  r  t  i  o  u  I  a  t  i  h  a  met  de  dsar- 
Toorbeetemde  unr.kingepuaten,  bozig*  men  eea 
pear  kletne  lormulee,  waarran  de  eerate  letter  van  elke 
opTo  gende  lottergreep  de  articulatie  ait- 
drukken  m  o  e  t ,  welke  op  de  hand  aangeduid 
wordt.  Zij  elke  dier  formulas  ook  nog  zoo  »oief,  practiscli  ziin 
xe  Toorzeker.  v 

B.t.  r  Haal  een  itreep  d  wara  orer  de  linker- 
nan  d  p  a  1  m  ,  raak  dan  de  buitenzijde  deiduimi 
» a  n .  Toorta  deringertoppen.  achterrolgenaTan 
'"'  n,l,r  rechta,  dua  beginnende  met  den 
topdes  duirai  totdiendea  piuka.  eneindelijk 
de  buitenzijde  d  e  a  p  i  n  k  a,  en  doe  elke  dier  aanrakingen 
gepaard  gaan  met  het  acliterrolgaaa  uiUpreken .  mnatogewija. 
Tan  eene  kttergreep  der  Tohjende  formule:  .J  e  Z  iet  D  ien 
Molen  kort  Bij.  U  \  ?"  V.  he*  ten  alotte  uw  wH.Tingor 
orer  de  bodemi  tusacl.en  de  ringera.  achter- 
tolgena  Tan  liuki  naar  rechta.  en  paa  daarop  toe 
met  goiijke  tektiak,  dete  Tier  lettorgrepen  :  .Xu  R  aad  GeVen  ' 
En  in  wemige  oo^eablikken  is  de  blijvende  kennis  gemaakt  met 
de  ponton  waar  de  letter*   of  lettor^roepen  to  buia   behooren. 

Zal  nu  deto  beacheiden  doch  hellzams  Tinding  eeheel  Ter- 
loren  moeton  gaan  Toor  zoorelen  die  er  ooTerhoopt  behoelte  aan 
kunnen  hebben  ?  Lings  relarlei  wegen  heb  ik  getrneht  er  bokendheid 
aari  te  gereo,  en  ook  de  redactie  Tan  E»;en  llaard  hoeft  dowel-  • 
willeudheid  g«liad  een  aanrankelijk  bo»np  er  Tan  in  hoar  i.oni- 
mer  Tan  25  Februari  IbaS  op  te  nemen.  Nocl.taui  trof  ik.  buiteo 
mijce  naaate  om^ering.  Blschta  zelien  leman  i  aan,  die  eecige 
oo/enblikken  Teil  had.  om  zicli  eeno  apraak  eigon  te  maken. 
welke  Toor  Telen  eoue  aaualuitiasr  aan  het  ntt  Tan  het  gadac'i- 
tenTerkeer  betetkent ,  en  bij  al^m.-ene  beVendwording  een  ' 
goedkoope  waar  bo  rs'  zou  <lasr*telleu  tegeo  het  geraar.  dat 
>emand  door  den  treurigften  aller  toaetandon  geheel  Tan  het  men- 
achelijk  gedachteriTerkeer  afgeaneden  kunue  woHen.  —  MeeaUl 
rernam  ik,  dat  men  wol  wat  andcr*  te  doon  had.  dan  zicli  met 
tulke  bag  a  tell  en  inUlatm!  Na  r.ilkeerTarmgon  zocht  ik  daar- 
Tan  Tergeela  eene  andere  Terklarnii<  dan  d«ze:  —  wie  ziHi  in 
orarTloed  Uicn.  wurde.i  door  de  Teelhetd  der  in  hun  bereik 
de  genietmgen  Teelal  to  iruk  n,  b«-»lag  genomon.  om  het 
*au  te  trekken,  dat.  in  Tcraoheidene  mate.  zooTeel  minder 
gunatige     toeataaden     beleefd      worV  <t    baSBM    xijn 

tlerk  trenoe,-  om  op  t  ju.-zinw  wyzo  waalds  te  dra^'en  Van- 
daar  K^Teol  T.rrrj -m  1  ing  en  Terwydenng  tuaachen  uatuurye- 
nooten.  tc-rwijl  het  loell  zoo  weiiiiu  moeite  behoefde  to  koalen. 
•:kaDdcra  laaten  lichter  to  makeu.  ilet  Ter/uim  daarran  n  op  elk 
J»bia  .   maar  wor.lt    het   -mort-li,. 

r  het 
Tolle     gen  jI    »an    Tolkomen    DOrmalo    oraa:  te  weiuig 

bedacht.  hoeTcel  er  door  anderca  g6mi»«  w.>rlt  .  .„  ,.r  Iregcn 
mwt  ' '«  «n  dit  opaicht  gebrek   g<  .  WBt 

»r    znlke    lljderi    zou   -  ■    de  OTer- 

vrjp^nd^n    de    al 
dereo     fw     cea    wapen ,    dat    reel    gemi*    Tur^oeden    ea    o^be- 

achrijWgk  Te*lfll.nde  Toorkomen  kan,  irolaaa*  ware  hot  om  erhit- 

rende  da  Ien  te  doen,  —  <i«  lief  hebbera  zoudeo  ecrder  te  Tinden 

nu   hat  orenwol  tlechtt  •engeringtijaoflergeldt.dat  leder 

gemakkelljk    brengan    kan,    trekkon    zooTalen    er    aich    nieU  Taa 

aan,  en  recbtTaardigeo  too  dorado  niot  woiaig   het  rUmpja  : 

WtkUtMk  rnncht,  mauchT  tdm\ 

■I'tlltn    nlcht  ,„br 
Uoch     •    *a,   ;    7,t,,     ,,t   „  ,'u   />,«,.,. 
Tragt   n<e  Hm    tfrdrHilandcksn' cm,  — 
Drum   —  qt.t.t  mam..  .  luitr  nuhl$  T 


results    illustrating    t he 
<<1  features  of  the  combined 
tern  of  teaching     he  d(  af. 
Prom    Hartford,     we     had 
expected  i>    .  the  Clarke 

Institution  at     Northampl 
Mass., but    a  telegi-am      from 
Miss  ^  alf  informed    u^     i  hat 
school    had    closed    and 
the       pupils     wrrt>      all     at 
home.      We    were    sorry    to 
this,   for  tin-  school  lias 
a  national   reputation  for  its 
efficiency.     The  pureoral  a 
teni  is  used  there  exclusively, 
and  the  reports  of  those  who 
have    visited   the   school   are 
invariably     those    of    hearty 
commendation.     Turning 
regretfully  from  this   <iro^- 
hold  of  oral  ism,  we  set  our  la- 
ce- toward  the  Huh.   (  Kir  pur- 
pose   here    was    to    visit    the 
Perkins      Institute      for     the 
blind,  where  we  hoped  t< 
Helen    Keller,   the  d^al'  and 
blind  girl,  but  we  learned  that 
she    had    gone    south   a  tew 
days   before.      Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  director  of  the  Institute, 
ived  us  cordially  and  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  davs  we 
were  there,  we  visited  every 
department    of    this    famous 
school. 


the  people  who  are  most  apt  to  find 
fault  with  themaelTea,  ao  these  noble 
ami  unselfish  women  may  rery likely 
reproach  themselves  when  others 
oonld  only  find  words  of  kind 
md  admiration  for  them.  The  fact 
is  that  tin-  wonderful  ^irl  teemed  to 
absorb  knowledge  by  i  prooeai 
natural  as  the  opening  of  a  flower  in 
the  ran.  and  it  was  hard  for  any  one 
nk  of  any  danger  of  excess  in 
ooonection  with  her  mental  develop- 
ment 
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Saturday,  Nov.  J(i  l 


Tuky  shy  that  Little  II -Ion  KrlUr  baa 
Roee  insane  or  to  apeak  more  dorrectlj 
baa  lost  all  interest  In   Hf<  i  »  die 

and  talks  inccssantlj  of  <i. 
Jcribe     this    clouding    of    the  intellect  to 

over-edneatios,  inn  to  our  mind  it 
patently  doI  bo      for  the  child  took  this 
way  after  thi  exposure,  and  the  Blind  are 

natiitally    sensitive.      Bh<     aftSOU     to  havt- 
taken    tlic    harsh     criticism     as     dll 

-t  herself,  whin  u>;  n  matt,  r  of    fad 
it  was  intended  for  her    t(  ,:.d   no 

006     ever     disputed      her  inarv 

mental  and   moralgifts.     We  hops   thai 
the  little  girl  will  SOOQ   recover    from    the 

■-I..H.  ami  continue  to  till   h.  r 
culiar  sphere  of  usefu 


|.0st0n  Sunbaa  CInbc. 


=-         SUNDAY,  NOV.  87,  1692. 


The  Silent  Worker, 

re  BUSHED  EVERY  MONTH 

AT    T1IK 

New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 


TRENTON,  NOVEMBER  14,    ,-.,_■ 


Rotttrdam,  A'ottmUr  1892. 


1'.  J.  T.  D.  A. 


Helen  Keller  Broken  Down. 

^'-  are    rery    deeply    pained    t<» 
leara  from  .-i  letter  of  "  Free  Lai 
in    the   Deaf-Mutef    Journal  that 
the  wonderful   deaf  and  blind 
Helen    Keller,    has    broken    down 

in    health    and    spirits  and    that    her 

fri<  nds  are  alarmed  leel  .she  should 
sink  into  confirmed  melancholy  and 

helplessness.        She    is    at     lierhoine 

in   Alabama,   and   is  represented  as 
hatine;  no  interest  in  her  Formei 
cupationi  and  I, nt  brooding 

continually    orer    the    thought     of 
death. 

No  doubt  ibe  hai  oserworked  her 

wlf  in  het  (earn  all  thai 

the  world  bad  to  teach  her,  and  brain 

and  nenrei    have   given   wnj    nndet 

rain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  i  Ion 
her  home  wh. u  Drroundod  b\ 

loving  friends  will  restore  her  health. 
Our  sj  m path j  ,1  t0 

all)    to    Ik  i    kind 
and  untiring  U  who  will  i>oi 

blame  tl  for  allov 

her  i"  tav  ber  mind 
The  :  pis  in  the  world  an 


ONCE  A  BAREFOOT  BOY, 

But  Now  Fam-u:  ai  Supar  ntendtnt  of 
the  Pirkint  hs'.tution  for  the  Blind— 
Ramarkable  Career  of  Michael  Anatj- 
nos. 

B    in»<t    rr- 
makable 

life  of    i 

tor  <d  U  • 

linn. 

thin    irhli  li    tl  arn  In 
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I      . 
mi    thla   i\* 
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languages  and  read  proof  to  pay  for  Jus 
tuition. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  the  school  of 
law,  wliere  he  remained  three  yenrs  more. 
Then  he  became  a  newspaper  writer. 
He  wrote  criticisms  in  philosophy  and 
essavs  on  the  classical  Greek  poets.  He 
turned  his  attention  also  to  pol.tics,  and 
wrote  many  political  essays  and  did  much 
translation. 

1  ij  the  year  I8('l,  when  Michael  Anagnos 
was  2i  years  old,  the  first  daily  paper  in 
■•us  established.  It  was  called  the 
"Ethnophvlax."  or  tne  National  Guard, 
and  it  was  established  as  a  radical  journal 
10  advocate  Hie  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Kint? 
Otho.  W:io  then  occupied  the  throne  of 
Greece. 

Anagnos  was  appointed  editor  in  chief  of 
this  newsDaper,  and  he  per  ormed  his  work 
with  the  ardor  of  the  youiigmau. 

idvocated  the  rigms  Of  the  people 
witn  such  fluency  and  force  that  on  two 
different  occasions  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison. 

Then  in  1862  the  revolution  which  finally 
dethroned  King-  Otho  broKe  out.  and  Anag- 
nos was  very  actively  engaged  in  the  up- 
r.sing. 

When  King  George  ascended  the  throne 
Anagnos  was  permitted  to  resume  the  lib- 
eral course  that  the  National  Guard  had 
started  out  to  pursue. 

listed  for  four  years  and  then,  in 
1SC,C>.  the  revolution  in  Crete  be^an  against 
the  Turkish  dominion.  The  Cretans  wanted 
annexation  with  Greece,  and  Anatrnos 
thought  that  Grecian  liberty  possessed  no 
significance  tor  oim  while  his  brethren 
languished  under  Turkish  rule.  Accord- 
ingly he  started  in  to  express  this  view,  but 
his  associates  demurred,  and  he  resi  rned 
tion  as  chief  editor  of  the  National 
Guard. 

It  was  in  18C7.  when  Anagnos  was  in  his 
30th  year,  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
founder  of  the  blind  asylum  in  this  city, 
weni  to  Athens  with  means  for  the  assist- 
thef'reans  who  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  rebellion  and  had  fled  to  the 
Greek    i  -.  Howe    had  836,000  to 

spend  n  assisting  the  Cretan  refugees,  and 
be  wanted  somebody  to  help  him  in  the 
work.  He  was  directed  by  some  friends  in 
Athens  to  M  chael  Anagnos.  the  young 
patriot  and  philosopher. 

.•;!  Anagnos  became  then  the  private 
secretary  of  Dr.  Howe.  His  assistance  in 
the  distribution  of  the  material  for  the 
Cretan  refugees  was  invaluable.  In  a  few 
weeks  Dr.  Howe  left  Athens  for  Switzer- 
land, and  Anagnos  did  all  the  work  and 
was  ill  absolute  charge  of  affairs  for  several 
months. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Howe  had  asked  Anagnos 
to  come  to  America,  and  learn  the  Ameri- 
can language  and  manners  and  customs, 
and  g"  •  see  and  be  of  greater  ser- 

ountrymen. 

•trnos  came  over 

Dr.  Howe's  secretary.    Later  on  Dr. 

•   ,  him  to  devote  s'piun  oi  his  timo 

■   '.f  blind  buys  in  the  elassi- 

j  cal   languages  and  the  preparation  of  the 

boys  tor  college. 

Anagnos  taught  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
boys  whom  Dr.  Howe  selected  until  1870, 
when  he  had  an  offer  from  the  Western 
College  to  go  there  as  professor. 

e  declined  tne  offer,  to  remain  with 
Dr.  Howe. 

<  hi  the  last  day  of  December,  1870.  Anag- 
nos married  Julia  Komana.  eldest  daughter 
of  Lr.  Samuel  G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

\nairnosdied  in  1886. 

1"  1*"'  r  Howe   died,    Anagnos 

was   naturally    looked    to  as  his  successor, 

and    in   April    of    that  year,  three  months 

r   Howe's  death.    Michael    Anatrnos, 

irdof  trustees, 

tor  of  the  institution 

t    things    that  h«  did  as 

t    to    the    board  of 

-  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  a  fund 

.r  the  printing   of    books   for 

and  not  altogether  pop- 

erstood 

1 11  v  secured, 

■ 

I  of  tho 

ite  hooks    for    the 

found,  and  this  Is  a 

feature  ,,, |f    0f 

■ 

iied.  and  tho 
work 

i r idea 
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found    the   capacity    o:    the    I 
taxed  to  the  utmost.    He  asked  the  public 
again  for  So5,000and  he  has  $32,000  of  this 
an  ount  now. 

As  manager  of  the  kindergarten  he  re- 
ceives no  salary,  and  pays  his  .  wn  expenses 
wi  en  he  does  any  travelling  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  institution. 

iio  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  manager, 
and  he  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  investi- 
gation of  the  caus  »s  of  blindness  and  the 
means  for  prevention. 

He  is  a  man  ot  strong  »nd  graceful  figure, 
and  he  has  ?.  remarkably  handsome  head. 
il?  fea!ures  are  verv  prominent  and  notice- 
ably svmmetricsl.  and  he  wears  a  long 
black  beard.  He  employs  the  impulsive 
gestures  of  the.  Frenchman,  and  there  is  a 
slight  foreign  accent  to  h  s  speech. 

Altogether  he  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  fascinating  man. 


We  received  a  note  from  M.  An- 
agnos, of  the  Perkin's  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  he  says  that  "  The 
statemenfctregarding  the  health  of 
Helen  Keller,  given  in  the  Journal 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  she  has  just  finished 
a  long  article  upon  her  education  for 
a  weekly  paper." 


i  a 


/•v/ 


Annua!    Report,  Perkins 


fitiite  to  k  Secretary,  Mr. 

1 


Need    of    Post  -  Graduate 
Course  Urged. 


Lack  of  Accommodation  for 
Blind  Deaf  Mutes. 


Brain  of  Laura  Bridirman  Has 
Been  Examined. 


The  Cist  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1892,  has  been  transmitted  to  Sec- 
rotary  of  State  Olin.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 

The  directors  say  at  the  outset,  speaking 
of  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos: 

"The  restored  health,  which  our  excellent 
and  beloved  director  brought  back  from 
Europe  two  years  ago.  has  stood  the  test  of 
another  year  of  wise,  devoted  and  efficient 
labor,  with  full  consecration  of  all  his 
energies.  and  with  a  success  sur- 
passing all  before.  By  his  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  enterprise,  as  well  as 
bis  rare  economic,  instinct  in  prose- 
cuting now  works,  he  has  been  building  up 
itltntion  for  the  future,  till  he  pre- 
•.nly  provided  and 
©quipped  with  a  complete  gymnasium,  spa- 
cious and  elegant  halls  for  the  library  (of 
about  1  men,  both  in  raised   type 

li  ana  of  general  literature  for 
s     and     for    reading    to    the 
■  .     and     a     whole     upper     floor 
s      feet     in      length      and     width 

la  which  piano  pu- 
aoiice   by  themselv   .   with 

i  largo  hall    for  the 
.    . 
:   tbo  report 

nnd  rc- 
i  be  attorn! 
regular,  the  school-rooms,  ha' 
fonabiv  liilej,  and  mncb  room  gi 

rary  and 
all  tbo  imiric  leaching  r  build- 

'i i-ir  <  f   Hai  mnny 

1  every- 
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Of  these,  157  were  in  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston,  :;7  in  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  1G  in  the  workshop  for 
adults. 

'"It  must  be  always  brim  in  mind  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  is  a  school,  and  not  an 
asylum  Its  whole  eini  and  work  is  ed- 
ucation*!." 

Tbe  ultimate  purpose  is  to  educate  the 
blind  so  judiciously  and  liberally,  there-; 
port  says,  "that  their  life  shall  miss  none  of 
its  opportunities ;  that  they  may  be  able  to 
compete  to  fair  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  true  life,  true  happ.nessand  standing  in 
the  world. 

"Fhyajajal  culture  is  at  the  foundation. 
Wholesome  diet,  clean  and  orderly  habits, 
regular  exercis?  and  physical  training  on  a 
judicious  and  progressive  system  are  re- 
quired. There  is  one  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium for  both  boys  and  girls. 

"About  met  hods  of  imparting  knowledge, 
itis  stated  to  be  practical,  teaching  the  pupil 
to  think  for    himself,  and   learn  things  ex- 
perimentally.   It  is  not  content  with  teach-  i 
ing  either  books  or  things:  its  first  aim  is 
to  stimulate,    provoke,    develop    faculties 
which     are     the     keys     to     knowledge. 
He     who     learns     grammar,     or     arith-  ; 
metic  or  geography,  has  acquired  just  those  ' 
things,  by  rote  it  may  be,  while  his  lacul- 
ties.  which  should  ba  inquiring,  fall  asleep 
in  the  ruts   of    habit.    He  whose  mind  is 
aroused    and    stimulated,  -holds  the   keys  ; 
which  command  all  knowledge  as  he  wants 
it.    Hence  lessons  are  not  recited  in 

Tlie  Parrot  Way. 
The  meaning  is  required,  and  in  the  sim-  | 
plest  terms.    In  short,  it  is  the  kindergarten  i 
principle  indefinitely   extended,    carrying  | 
the   fresh  and  natural  ways   of  childhood  : 
into     manhood:     charming  the  pupil  on-  j 
ward      ever     by     the     glow     of    discov-  ! 
ery,       making        the       old        humdrum  | 
lesson  new  as  the  things  the  boy  learns  in 
the  surprise  of  play.    The  field  of  studies  is 
wide,  and  it  is  the  perpetual  study  of  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the  various 
individualities  of  the  pupils. 

"Music  has  been  cultivated  with  the 
wonted  love  and  enthusiasm  and  with  even 
more  success  under  the  same  devoted  and 
excellent  teachers,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  himself  blind,  at  their  head,  now  a 
musician  and  a  teacher  of  mature  experi- 
ence, assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  seeing 
music-readers.  For  the  blind  learn  music 
partly  through  dictation,  having  excellent 
memories.,  although  to  a  great  extent  they 
read  it  through  the  Braille  notation." 

Some  pages  are  dgvotod  to  an  account  of 
the  public  exercises  which  were  held  in 
Tromont  Temple  at  the  last  "commence- 
ment." At  that  time  the  thoroughness  and 
range  of  the  instruction  imparted  at  the 
institution  wero  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  scholars 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  programme  cal- 
culated to  t&st  the  powers  of  the  cleverest 
children  not  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

With  reference  to  the  post-graduate 
course  it  is  said: 

"The  trustees  desire  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  need  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
previous  annual  reports,  namely,  the  need 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  post- 
graduate course.  Every  year's  e.xperieuce 
shows  that,  our  curriculum  should  be  en- 
larged  and  made  more  complete.  Every 
year  there  are  a  number  of  blind  young 
men  and  women  who  need  the  opportunity 
for  more  advanced  study,  in  order  that  they 
well  equipped  to  enter  upon  the 
active  duties  of  hie,  or  fitted  for  admission 
10  the  coll  ..<■  or  university,  where  they  may 
•  i  study  with  seeing 
classmates.    For thisparpose  v,o  need  per- 

01  blind  deal  mutes  it  is  said:  "The  in- 
terest whi<h  has  been  awakened  by  the 
progress  of  the  four  blind  and  deaf  children 
under  instruction  has  brought  new  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  other*  similarly 
!.  wliii  ii  we  have  been  obliged  to  re, 

odations.     I 
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"Tho  special  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  completion  of  the  new  building  for  a 
library,  which  has  long  been  urgently  de- 
manded, and  providing  increased  accom- 
modations for  other  purposes  which  the 
gvowth  of  tho  school  requires.  The  uew 
edifice  has  been  erected  on  4th  and  H  sts., 
a  nd  forms  an  annex  to  tho  main  building, 
Vvith  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges." 

Much  space  is  deservedlygiventoarather 
full  abstract  of  a  second  paper  of  Dr.  Don- 
aldson.recording  the  results  of  examination 
made  of  the  brain  of  I.aura  Bridgman,  the 
recently  deceased  deaf  and  blind  mute, 
whose  mental  development  at  the  institute 
filled  the  world  with  wonder. 

A  summary  of  tho  treasurer's  report 
shows : 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1891 £6,016.37 

Total  receipts #198.831  51 

8204,847.88 
Expenditure  and  investments 8191,653.96 

Balance $18,193.92 

Respecting  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
tho  report  says: 

"During  the  year  the  kindergarteu  has 
been  conducted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
those  who  have  had  its  interests  in  charge. 
It  has  been  a  haDpy  home  for  its  inmates. 

"An  unusual  demand  has  been  made 
upon  the  executive  ability  of  tbe  matron, 
and  on  the  time  and  labor  of  her  associates 
in  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  children, 
by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building. 
Thirty-seven  children  have  been  in  attend- 
ance, though  there  is  nroperly  room  for 
hut  .32;  yet  such  nas  been  the  vigilant 
care-taking  that  there  has  been  no  accident 
or  serious  discomfort,  and  the  health  of  the 
children  has  been  exceptionally  good 
throughout  the  year. 

"The  two  new  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  chil- 
dren, Wiliie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  give  ample  promise  of  successful 
training,  and  the  importance  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  kindergarten's  work  cannot  be 
overrated." 

A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  demands,  and 
it  will  be  dedicated  after  Christmas,  and 
opened  to  pupils  the  1st  of  January. 


Of  all  the  men  I  meet  about  town,  oftenest 
at  concerts,  by  the  way,  no  single  personal- 
ity interests  me  more  than  that  of  the  vet- 
eran musician  John  S.  Dwight.  He  is  an  in- 
spiration for  an  oratorio  to  look  at,  and  in 
conversation  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  acquaintances.  What  a  fascinating  book 
his  autobiography  would  be  with  its  riches 
of  memories.  Prominent  among  them 
would  be  his  story  of  life  at  Brook  Farm, 
where  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
that  enthusiastic  colony. 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    2.    1892. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ANAGNOS. 

Directors  of  tho  Perkins  Institution  Tes- 
tify to  His  Worth  in  Their  Annual  Re- 
port. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  has  submitted  its  annual 
report  for  tho  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1892,  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  volume  also  contains 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  The  directors  say  at  the  outset 
speaking  of  the  secretary  of  the  institution, 
Michael  Anagnos:  "By  his  unflagging  zeal  and 
enterprise,  us  well  as  his  rare  economic  instinot 
in  prosecuting  mow  works,  he  has  been  building 
up  the  institution  for  the  future 
till  he  presents  it,  as  you  see, 
amply  provided  and  equipped  with 
a  complete  gvmnesfum,  spacious  and  elegant 
halls  for  tho  library  (of  about  1 1,000  volumes, 
both  in  raffed  type  for  the  pupils  and  of  general 
literature  for  the  teachers  and  for  reading  to 
hilars),  and  a  whole  upper  floor  of  238 
feet  m  length  and  width  of  2';  inct  for  the  mu- 
sfcal  department.  Including  about  thirty  rooms. 
In  which  piano  pupils  praOttia  by  themselves, 
with  larger  rooms  for  toach»ra  ami  a  large  hall 
for  the  b  illd  and    nusic  'I  library." 

(  "iii  inning,  tho  report  saw. 

"The  year  has  shown  unhroken  and  remar'ca- 
blesuci  1 1  tendance  has  been  regular. 

tho  schoolrooms  have  boon  comfortably 
filled,  and  much  room  gained  for  sehool- 
and  lor  d'lrmltorins  by  concen- 
trating tbo  gymnasium,  the  library  and 
all  tho  mosle  teaching  m  the  new  ouildinir. 
total  UOm her  Ot  blind  persons  oonneot- 
cd  Willi  tie  institution  :it  tbo  end  of    the    tinan- 

rlal  year,  tiept.  80,  1802.  was   210.     Of  these. 
1 C7  wpre  in  tha  parent  school  at  South  Boston, 


is  kinder«rart»n   at  .laraaica   Plain,  and 
shop  for  ndults. 
-  been  cultivated  with  tha  wonted 
,i  "Hthiisia-sm  and  with  even  more  Boe- 
der the   s»m«   devoted   and   ex. 
«.    with    Mr.  .Thomas    Reeve*,    h 

ow  a  magician  and   a 
of  mature  exrer  en^e.  asv«t<»d   by  an 
t  corps  of  seeing  niusic-reade- 
<pecial  event  of  th*  rear  has  be- 
:  the  new  huiMing   for    a  II 
has  lone  b*en  urgently  'ie-nanded,  and 
ig  increased  accommodations  for 
s  which    the  growth  of  the  school  re- 

'umb  and  blind  children, 
E  izatteth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
iple  Dtomiie  of  successful  training,  and 
oranceof  this  department  of  the  kln- 
in's  work  cannot  be  overrated. 
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SATDRDAY,    DECEMBER    3.    1092. 
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Hartford,    Tuesday,    De*.     IS,     1892. 
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MB.  AX  AGS  OS'    MONUMENT, 


The  Splendid  Development  of  tha   Perkini    In- 
stitution. 
The  61st  annual  report  of  the    trustees  of 
the  Perkics  Institution  an. I    lias 
School  for  the  Blind,  for    the    year    endiug 
2,  bus  been  transmitted    to    Sec- 
»hn.     The  directors   sty    at 
the  outset,    speaking    of    I  iry    of 

the  institution,  Michael  Anagnoa:  "The 
restored  health,  which  our  excellent  and 
r  brought  back  from 
Europe  two  years  ago,  has  stood  the  test  of 
enoth*  devoted  aud  etlicieut 

labor'  with  fu.l  consecration  of  all  his  ener- 
gies, and  with  a  success  surpassing  all  be- 
fore.      Bv    his 

prise,  as  well  as  Ins  rur>-  economic  instinct 
in  urosecutlng  new  works,  he  lias  been 
building  up  the  iustitutiou  for  the  future 
till  he  presents  it,  as  you  see, 
amply  provided  and  equipped  with 
a    complete      gymnasium,     spacious      and 

it        halls"       for      the      library 
about  11,000  volumes,    both    in    raised  type 
for  the  pupils  and  of   general    literati 

icbers  and  for  reading  to  the  scholars), 
and  a  whole  upper  floor  of  23.S  feet  in  i 
feet    for    'he   uiusi. 
partruent,    including    about    30    room 
which  piano  pupils  practice  by  tl 
with  larger  rooms  for    I  ,md  a  large 

hall  for  the  baud  arid  music  il  library." 
.  nuing,  th>  ys: — 

"Ti.ts  shown    nnbroken    and   re- 

markable    success.       The    attendant  < 
.  r,    the   schoolrooms    ha  v.: 
comfortably  filled,  and  much    room    gained 
for  schoolrooms  and  lor  dormitoi 
centra'  am,  the  Mbrai  j 

all  the  must  ;  in  the  new  building, 

.1  number  of  blind  persons   con- 
.i    the    institution    at  the    end  of 

;■  trent   school   at 
South 

ca  Plain,  and  1G  in  the   workshop   lor 

nd  it  is  the 

teach: 
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Ab,.,  Blind  i  liiMren. 

Miis  Browne,  a  teacher  at  the   Kindt    . 
for  the  Blind,  called  at  polite  headquartt 
morning   with  Tommy  Stringer,  the    s 
if,  dnmb  and  blind   boy.     They   e 

'niting  of  the  Boar.l  of  police, 
who  had  arranged  with  A.  Shaman  & 
give  Tommy  a  new  «uit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Hint- 
ing is  ranch  interested  in  the  afflict 
of  the  kindergarten  end  It  was  only  this  morn- 
une  to  him  from 
V\  illie  1      i.  'he  little  e 

who  Is  umb  and  t  I 

live*  with  her    parents  in  Throckmorto 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  as  foil 

ma  u  hltii  g:    I  sm  writing  to  vou 
on  a  tyre-writing  machine.    This  is  the  rirst'let- 
ter  I  ever  wr.>te  and  all  by  myself  too. 
I  hayer  is  teaching  me. 
Good  bye.  with  love. 

Wirua  K.  Robot. 


my  OSTON  TIMES 


B08TON.  SUNDAY.  DEC.  4.  1892. 


The  [report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1892,  has  been  prepared. 
Iu  it  the  directors  speak  most  highly  and  de- 
servedly of  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  secre- 
tary, whose  heart  and  soul  are  so  devoted  to 
the  cause,  and  whose  enthusiasm  never  fails 
to  be  contagious,  so  noble  is  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  working.  The  directors  say:  "By  his  un- 
flagging zeal  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  his 
rare  economic  instinct  in  prosecuting  new 
works,  he  has  been  building  np  the  institution 
for  the  future  till  he  presents  it,  as  you  see. 
amply*  provided  and  equipped  with  a  complete 
gymnasium,  spacious  and  elegant  halls  for  the 
library  (of  about  11,000  volumes,  both  in  raised 
type  for  the  pupils  and  of  general  literature  for 
the  teachers  and  for  reading  to  the  scholars), 
and  a  whole  upper  floor  of  238  ft.  in  length  and 
width  of  20  feet  for  the  musical  department, 
inclnding  about  thirty  rooms,  in  which  piano 
pupils  practise  by  themselves,  with  larger 
rooms  for  teachers  and  a  large  hall  for  the 
band  and  musical  library."  The  report  says: 
"The  year  has  shown  unbroken  ami  remarka- 
ble success.  The  attendance  has  been  regular, 
the  schoolrooms  have  been  comfortably  filled, 
and  much  room  gained  for  schoolrooms  and  for 
dormitories  by  concentrating  the  gymuastum, 
the  library  and  all  the  music  teaching  in  the 
new  building.  'I  he  total  number  of  blind  per- 
sons connected  with  the  institution  at  the  end 
of  the  tinancial  >  I 

Of  these,     i  B    the   parent  school  at 

South  Boston,  87  in  the  kindergarten  at  .Ja- 
maica Plain,  and  If.  in  the  workshop  iBt 
adults.  The  special  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  completion  of  UaS  new  building  for  B  h- 
brary.  which  has  long  been  urgently  demand' 
providing  increased  accommodations 
for  other  DVrpOSea  whit  h  the  growth  of  the 
s#iool  I 
A  «aaH 


[HE  BOSTON  DEMOCRAT. 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,   M  <       |     llgt. 

The  past  year  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  l>een  a  remsrksbls  one.    The  11 

have 
been  comfortably  tilled  ami  mm  h  ■ 
'    '  trmitoriei  i  . 
ing  the  gymnaiiun  v  and  all  the  musk 

new     building.       Th- 
numlxr  of  blind  Man  tad    with  tar- 

on     it    tl  IDS  hnaii-  lal  yrai . 

Sept.  -•  I  rn  ttuslces  | 

,;  BOOBMary   I 
obtain'-  l  h>-  It  lad*  i 

gartcn  work  Is  bring  earned  on  successfully. 


Itempt  the  en. I;  and  we  stiall  surely  find 
I  >ne.   and   nobly  dune,   1 

bud. 
Th:'  lful  Idea,   nobly 

in  the  name  "Heart   Sunshine   society,"  that 

it  out  from  the  gl 
light  of  th  I   may  still 

sunshine  in  their  own  hi 
Th.  .  the  fair  of  the 

Regi;  The   fair, 

which  is  jiK  ,  u  musical  carnival,  wii; 
tinuo   for   throe   days  each    afternoou    and 

na  Thursday  evening 
fair  i-  the  members  of  I 

heir   Mends,     It    Is   a  woi  • 
the  blind  for  the  bliud. 

Member*  of  tho  society  from  all  over  Hen 
Engla: 

□  the  reception  booth  b 
lowing  committee:  Mr   l-\  V.   I  leveland,  Mr. 
Joel  Bmlth 

'  I 
tie  ilinman.      l'he»e  members   of  the  society 
Charles  Dostin,   Mr* 
Elliot!  Mrs.  Edwin   Htrong,   Mrs. 

Frank  Whitmore,  Mrs.  11.  L  Olmsted  and 
others. 

The     ball      is       handsomely       dec-.: 
and    the    booths,     especially      tho      Mower 
booth,       the       Japanese       pagoda        and 
the   seaside  booth,  are    very    pretty, 
work  was  generously  performed  by  members 
krpentsrs1  union. 

The  flower  booth  is  iu  the  form  of  a  boat 
sailing  in  n  aaa  of  green  formed  of  ever 
green  boughs. 

The  stag/  I   uth  end  of  the 

armory,  is  covered  with  palms.  Here  are 
a  piano  and  chairs  for  the  mnsksiane  which 
each  afternoon  and  evening  render  a  oon- 

This     afternt"  ramms    Included 

piano  solos  by  M  lie  Roeske,  songs 

by  Miss  A.  J.  Chaplnand  Henry  Most 
and     a    recitation     by    Mi-s     St. din   (lurk. 
This  evening    there   will    be    n    concert    bv 
Pope's  band  and  the  Trinity  Banjo  nn<! 
dolln  club. 

The  different    booths  and   the   ladles 
preside  over  them  aro  as  follow*     Th 
■n  m  order,  beginning  on  the  easl 
of  the  armory,  Dearest  the  antral] 

K.inov  <  traceries  >  sung  Is  Use  of  the  Chris- 
tian Kndeavor  societies  or  the  Uetuerstleld 
and   tlui  Windsor  A  vein;. 

Candr  Booth    "Helps  by  the  War"  eirele  o( 

the    Kind's    Daughters    of     the     unlvel 
einir.  i  ooley,  Sophie   B< 

Mamie  Kills.  Kleunor  Hlssell.  I  |  and 

Marlon  Mcllen. 

Dull     Booth     M  ill.    Misses     I.ena 

Chirk,  I'minie    Harris.  Aiinlo    Hobbard,  Mattel 

Burlington.  Alice  Burr.  Aillne  Yergason,  Lulu 
•  mi  Lulu  Balden. 

kiitans'ohapterol  the  King's 
Daughters   and    Sons,    uadenomlnal 

the  space  of  tour  bootli  lien 

mil    Mi-     J     N.  Hbedd  preside  over  the 

rural  tare      department;    Miss     Merj     liurr. 

Miss     Dally     lliintner    ami    Miss    Jennie     M. 

Frailer     over     the    furnishing    K»»ds     tie 

p.irlii.ent.      and  Steele     and 

asen  over  the  Rogers  silver  plate 
display,  in  the  furnishing  department  there 
is  u  tine  display  of  rugs  and  draperlea 

Creokor]  Booth  OuveBraaoo  olrole  of  the 
king's  iinushtei  s  <>r  ihn  Pearl  Street  ohuroh : 

.     t.rnee    Ulssell,     Kittle     Moi 
Weeisj  eskl,   Aunle   Mol'liinle, 

Annie   floxle.    I  dt<>n. 

Kitrie  Mel  o   ITurlDart, 

Mrs.  llriii  |   l  loml 

Mio«   Booth     ^  oimg  •'  tli* 

u.  i    ehtirch.  witb  t  »tion  oaae  by  I)    i 

Dg.      lJltlles 
hid.  Anna  Miller,  Mi  r.  ■  .   Maim 

.if    the    hud    on.< 
rit.ds  tit.  rorTee.ohoeelal 

in  dalnt> 
'1  lie  ladles  III  elm 

nid  Minnie 
ow    Booth      Wetherafle 

Held, 

linn      i  Mlaae*     llan i\ 
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Hartford,  Wcduesday,  Dec.  1-4,  1S92. 


SUNSHINE  IN  THE  HEART. 


Second  Day  of  the  Musical  Carnival 
and  Fair.— An  Orchestra  of  Blind 
Children.  —  Another   Con- 
cert This  Evening. 


Although  it  was  rainy  and  dreary  outside, 
to-day,  there  was  plenty  of  sunshine  of  the 
heart  kind  inside  the  First  regiment  armory, 
where  the  Heart  Sunshine  society's  fair  is  in 
progress.  All  yesterday  afternoon  there  was 
a  large  crowd  and  an  appreciative  audience 
at  each  of  the  concerts. 

This  afternoon  people  began  to  arrive 
about  2  o'clock  and  the  different  booths  did  a 
good  business.  The  goods  at  the  booth  are 
on  sale  on  commission,  being  furnished  by 
the  various  stores.  At  the  candy  booth  there 
was  a  good  trade.  Yesterday  almost  half 
the  entire  stock  was  disposed  of.  More  was 
put  in  to-day. 

The  flower  booth,  presided  over  by  Miss 
Nellie  Roeske  and  her  assistants,  was  one  of 
the    centers   of   attraction.      The    booth   is 


made  in  the  form  of  a  boat  sailing  on  a  sea 
of  greenery  with  a  mast  of  greens  forward. 
The  ladies  who  dispense  the  fragrant  blos- 
soms are  aboard  the  craft  and  a  gav  pleas- 
ure party  they  are.  The  Times  office  has 
aptly  caught  a  scene  at  this  popular  booth. 

The  art  gallery,  which  is  located  midway 
on  the  west  bide,  was  not  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion yesterday.  It  was  opened  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  Charles  Russell  Loomis  had 
rge  of  hanging  the  pictures.  Two  or 
three  of  bis  own  paintings  are  there.  One  is 
A  charming  bit  of  scenery  on  the  Plymouth 
HIm  Louisa  Williams  exhibits  some 
really  beautiful  chrysanthemums  clone 
in  water  colors,  and  Mr.  Henry 
."hite  has  a  fine  landscape.  Several  of 
Cures  are  for  sal<-  and  on  three  of 
i  are  sold. 
At  the  ,.  of  the 

diet>  of  the  South  Baptist  • 

published   by  the 
Perkins  Instil  ■<•  .   In    |  of  the 

blind,  an 

a   *]>■  a   of    tin.    Mentor    for   the 
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and   from  one   of  these    the    Times    artist 
sketched  the  little  Elizabeth. 

The  restaurant  department  is  in  the  south 
end  of  the  armory.  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Forbes  has 
charge  of  this  department  and  is  assisted  by 
a  large  number  of  young  ladies  from  the 
Fourth  church.  The  society  have  a  private 
dining-room  for  members  only  in  the  guard- 
room of  the  First  Signal  corps  at  the  south- 
west corner. 

THE   ENTERTAINMENT  TO-DAY. 

This  afternoon's  programme  on  the  stage 
began  at  3  o'clock  with  a  piano  solo  by  Miss 
M.  Hoisiugton.  There  was  a  song  by  Miss 
A.  J.  Chapin,  a  selection  by  Miss  Roeske 
and  the  children's  orchestra,  a  song  by 
Henry  E.  Mozealous,  a  clarinet  solo  by 
George  Marshall,  aud  a  duet  by  Misses 
Chapin  and  E.  Patterson. 

This  evening  the  concert  will  begin  at  7:45 
and  will  consist  of  selections  by  Severn's 
orchestra,  the  Hartford  Mandolin  club  and 
the  Hartford  Zither  club.  There  will  also 
be  songs  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Mozealous  and 
Miss  Chapin,  recitations  by  Miss  Stella  Clark, 
and  a  cornet  solo  by  C.  Harrison  Prescott. 
These  concerts  are  thoroughly  enjovable. 

Mr.  Normau  L.  Hope,  who  has"  had  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  erection  of  booths, 
stage,  decorations,  etc.,  has  been  a  very  busy 
man  dining  tbe  past  two  days. 

The  fair  will  open  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  instead  of  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  is  the  last  day,  the  time  having 
been  thus  extended  to  accommodate  the 
crowds. 


Wh*  Haftfofft  gottftmt 

WEDNESDAYMORNINa.DEC.  14.    1892. 


THE   CARNIVAL    OPENED. 

THE    FIRST    REGIMENT      ARMORY 
BEAUTIFULLY  DECORATED. 


.Music  and    Pretty  Moot  lis.  and  Pretty 

himI  Useful  Things  to  Hell,  and    Fair 

Merchants  to  sell  Them,  mid  ah   for 

the  Society  That  Brings  Light  to  the 

Lives  ol  i  he  Blind, 

On  (he   face  of  tho  south  gallery  at  the 

lent  Armory  are  seen  the  fow 

I  the  aim  of  the 

Heart  Sunshine  Society,    an  organization 

composed  of  blind  people.    A  tan- and  mu- 

sical    carnival,    I  wa8 

0]  ened  at  toe  armory  yesterday  afternoon, 
under  the 

by  their  friends.    The  belii  I  chat  the  blind 
should 

make  allying  rathe  world,   lathe  funda- 
.!  prinolpli  ciety,  tbe  inem- 

upoa 
aa  follow 

llnd 


Work  may  be  done  and  nobly  done. 
By  the  self-reliant  blind. 

The  armory  has  been  prettily  decorated 
with  flags  and  banners,  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  many  pretty  and  useful  objects 
displayed  for  sale  is  enhanced  by  the  deco- 
rations of  the  booths  and  the  hall.  The  dif- 
ferent booths  arc  in  charge  of  the  friends 
of  the  society,  some  church  organization  of 
young  people  furnishing  the  fair  merchants 
at  each. 

First  at  tbe  left  of  tbe  entrance  is  the 
fancy  grockery  booth,  which  is  attended  to 
by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the 
Windsor  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
The  Helps  by  the  Way  Circle  of  King's 
Daughters,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
looks  after  the  candy  booth,  which  is  next. 
The  crocery  booth  is  in  charge  of  the  Olive 
Branch  Circle  of  the  King's  Daughters,  of 
the  Pearl  Street  Church.  The  doll  and 
games  booth  is  looked  alter  by  Miss  Sarah 
Marshall,  Miss  Lena  Clark  and  several 
other  young  ladies.  Three  booths  are  in 
charge  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Chapter  of 
the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons;  the  furni- 
ture booth,  supplied,  by  Linus  T.  Fenn;  tho 
gentlemen's  furnishings  booth,  supplied   by 

E.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  and  tho  silverware 
booth,  supplied  by  the  William  Rogers 
Manufacturing  Company. 

The  booth  where  boots  and  shoes  are  sold 
is  in  charge  of  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  goods 
for  this  booth  come  from  D.  E.  Strong's. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  booth  for  fancy 
leather  goods,  which  is  presided  over  by 
the  young  people  of  the  South  Park  Meth- 
odist Church.  Across  the  hall  is  tho  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate  booth,  which  is  attend- 
ed to  by  the  St.  Thomas  Church  people. 
The  Wethersfield  Avenue  Church  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  charge  of  the  fancy 
dry  goods  booth,  which  is  adjoining.  Next 
is  a  booth  where  fancy  articles  made  by 
members  of  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society  is 
on  sale,  and  this  is  in  charge  of  the  society. 
Charles  Russell  Loomis  has  charge  of  the 
art  Dooth.  which  is  next. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  reception  booth,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  between  two  large 
American  flags.  Decorated  china  and 
earthenware  occupies  the  next  booth, which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Mission  Band  of  the  Asy- 
lum Hill  Congregational  Church.  The  next 
booth  is  for  stationery  and  books  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  young  people  from  the  South 
Baptist  Church.  Pianos  and  organs  will  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  space  adjoining  this 
booth,  and  they  will  be  in  charge  of  George 
Marshall. 

In  the  center  near  the  entrance  is  the 
Japanese  pagoda, which  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 

F.  D.  Prentice  and  several  young  ladies. 
South  of  this  is  the  flower  booth,  which 
is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  boat.  The  boat 
and  its  mast  are  covered  with  evergreen. 
Misses  Kittie  Cleveland,  Nellie  Roeske, 
Clara  White,  Bessie  Hopa,  Jennie  Hills  and 
Fannie  Bacogr  have  charge  of  this  booth. 
Farther  down'  the  hall  is  the  seaside  booth, 
which  has  a  floor  of  sand.  This  is  a  sort  of 
grab  bag,  for  packages  of  various  kinds  will 
be  hid  in  the  clean,  white  sand  and  the 
children  will  be  provided  with  little  shovels 
to  conduct  the  search  for  the  parcels. 

All  the  booths  are  pretty  and  attractive. 
The  seaside  booth  is  particularly  so.  It  is 
decorated  with  sea  shells  and  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  real 
home  of  the  shells  lying  upon  its  surface. 
Mrs.  Elliot  C.  Foster  *vas  working  like  a 
beaver  all  yesterday  to  get  everything 
ready  for  visitors,  and  Mr.  Foster  was 
about  as  busy.  It  took  considerable  work 
yesterday  morning  to  get  things  presenta- 
ble for  the  opening  in  the  afternoon,  but  it 
was  done,  and  the  big  crowds  that  were 
present  afternoon  and  evening  found  con- 
stant delight  in  looking  at  the  thousand 
beautiful  articles  spread  out  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  buyers. 

The  musical  program  published  in  yester- 
day's Courant  was  carried  out  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  it  was  much  en- 
joyed by  those  present.  Nearly  all  the 
soloists  were  blind.  George  Marshall's 
clarinet  solo,  Henry  E.  MozealoU8's  song, 
Miss  Cornelia  Boeske's  piano  solos,  Miss 
<  !hapin's  songs,  C.  Harrison  Pri- 
on the  cornet  and  the  duets  of  M 
Chapin  and  Patterson  wore  particular] 

All  these  are  blind. 
Searchers  lor  Christinas  presents  will  (ind 

the  fair  of  the  Heart  sunshine  Society  a 
good  place  to  bay,  and  the]  have  tho  op- 
portunity also  oi   en  |o<  ing  pleasant  mui  la 

every  afternoon  and  evening. 
To-Das  »a  Mueto, 
To-day's  musical  program    follows,  the 
arternooii  concert  opening  al   8  o\  l<  ck  and 
the  evening  ooncerl  al 

•Solo    Waltz.  Chopin 

Mis.  M.  i! 
"My  i.a'iv  Temple 

Mil 


■ 


^PROGRAMM^ 


(frand  laical  Carnival 

UNDER  THE   AUSPICES  OFTHE 

fbr<t  0un^hinE  {llociefoj, 


GIVEN   AT  THE 


Fi^gt  Regiment  J^mo^iJ,  Elm  %\m\  [lartforti, 

DECEMBER  13,  14  i  15,  1892. 


CONCERT    COMMENCES    AT    3  00    O'CLOCK     EVERY    AFTERNOON 
AND    7:45    EVERY    EVENING. 


SOHMER  GRAND  USED   - 


IS    FROM    THE    WAREROOMS   OF 

L.    BARKER  4.  CO.,   STATE   AGENTS 


Juesday  ^fteri}oor), 


PIANO  SOLO-"  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"      .      Oesten 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 


B.  R.  Shelly 


Thornton 


Bevignani 


SONG — "  Love's  Sorrow," 

HENRY  E.   MOZEALOUS. 

CLARINET  SOLO—"  2d  Air  and  Var", 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 

SONG— -'The  Flower  Girl,"    . 

MISS  A.  J,   CHAPIN. 

RECITATION— •'  The  College  Oil  Cans."      . 

MISS   STELLA  CLARK. 

PIANO  SOLO—  'Happy  Thoughts  Polka,"  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.  ROESKE. 

VOCAL  DUET—"  Like. the  Lark,"     .  .       Abt 

MISS  CHAPIN   AND  MISS   PATTERSON. 

ALTO  HORN  SOLO—"  Morceau  No.  5,"       .  Panpaire 

HENRY  E.   MOZEALOUS. 

SONG— "  The  Fog  Bell,"         .  .  .  P&ntelt 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


Mm.  IIiiitii-i   ('rune  I'illiluilo, 


Accompn  n  tat. 


-" 


booth.  I 


- I"  fln.l 


juesday  EueQir^. 


1.     OVERTURE        William  Tell," 

POPES   BAND      J.  P   STACK,  DIRECTOR. 

SELECTION— "Attflla," 

POPE'S  BANO. 

BELE  TION— "Cavalier  Raaticani," 

POPES   BAND. 

i      BONG      'Angel  .11  the  Window," 

MISS   A.  J.   CHAPIN. 

6     (  OBNET  F<  »L(  1-      1  ■  1  taaia   'I I  •   Favoritt ,"  ./. 

C     HARRISON   PRESCOTT 

,   -••  Wallmargen  ray." 

MAENNERCHOR.     E.   PETERS.  DIRECTOR 


7      BELEI  TI')N 


I.K<    !  1'  »N 


-  >NG 


TRINITY  BANJO  CLUB 


TRINITY   MANDOLIN   CLUB 


TRINITY   GLEE  CLUB. 


10      PIANO  BELE<  TION—"  Walt/  in  A  flat," 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE 

B<  »NG— "  In  Old  Madrid  " 

HENRY   E    MOZEALOUS 

.  !,\  Sentinel   \m  I  " 

GEO    ' 

I  >RNKT  t>(  '!.<  1     Polka.  '•The  VolnnU  1  1 . 

C.    HARR. 
I  I         V<  n     \|.   Ill    I.T  In   Mm    St:,  i  .  i  •_■  !,i 


Verdi 

Matcagni 

Town 

1}  nun 
K0II1U  r 


C/,,,j)i/i 

v.  rn 

ii    / 


M  r.    Il.i  r  t  i.i  <  raoc   Pllblado, 


\  C   I   I    II    |    li  lil-l 


U/edi}esday  fiftertyoor). 


1.  PIANO  SOLO— Waltz, 

MISS  M.   HOISINGTON 

2.  SONG—"  My  Lady's  Bower."  . 

MISS  A.  J.  CHAPIN 

:5.     SELECTION—"  Electric  Polka," 

CHILDREN'S   ORCHESTRA. 

4.  SONG—"  Queen  of  the  Earth," 

HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS. 

5.  CLARINET  SOLO— '•  Venzano  Waltz," 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


Chopin 

Temple 

Cornelia  C.  Roeshu 

Pinsuti 

L.  Venzano 


6.  SONG—"  Great  Wide,  Beautiful,  Wonderful  World," 

Miss  C.  C.  Roeske 

BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

7.  VOCAL  DUET-"  I  Would  That  My  Love."       Mendelsohn 

MISS  A.  J.  CHAPIN  AND  MISS  E.  PATTERSON. 


8.     PIANO  SOLO— "Castanet."     . 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 


Ketten 


0.     SELECTION— "  Froebel  March."    Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

it).     SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN— "Morceau  l)e  Salon," Panpaire 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 


11.     SONG— "The  Two  Grenadiers," 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


Schuman 


,>lr«.  Harriet  ('nun'  fitblado,  Accompaniit, 


'■ 


U/edr?esday  EueQir^. 


1      OVERTURE— "Itabana  in  Algeria,"  .  Rossini 

SEVERN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

3ELE'  TION— "  Brnani,"  .  .  Verdi 

SEVERN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

80NG   -"  Queen  of  the  Earth,"  .  .  /' 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

SELECTION      -  Electric  Polka,'      1/  Rossh 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA 

SOU  On  Mich  Lieh,"  .  .  Bohm 

MISS  A    J.  CHAPIN 

1  >BNET  SOLO—  Fantasia,  '   The  Blue  Belle  of  Scotland." 

./  Hartmond 

C.    HARRISON    PRESCOTT 

:      IMPERIAL  PARADE     March,  .  J.  Burner 

HARTFORD  ZITHER  CLUB.     PROF.  E.  ElTEL,  DIRECTOR 

8.     BECITATION—  'The  Whistling  Regiment," 

MISS  STELLA  CLARK 

8       <;-     Greai  Wide,  Beautiful,  Wonderful  World," 

Miss  <  'orm  Ha  < '.  !?■"■■</■> 

BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

10      POLKA  BRIM. ANT!.  .  Martini 

'EN   ESPECIALLY   FOR  HARTFORD  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

II.    SONG         B    .  .  .  .  /' 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 

IS.     HAPPY  HOURS     Waltz,  U     . 

HARTFORD  ZITHER  CLUB. 

SELECTION— •Froebel  March,'       1/  Roeskt 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA 

!  1      VO   aL  DUET         I  Gold(  a  Daj  .       Campagna 

MISS  A.  J    CHAPIN  AND  MISS  E.  PATTERSON 

■■       81  >LO— "  Emma  Waltz,"  l'n 

C.  HARRISON  PRESCOTT 


Mr.     llnrri.r    I   i  :,<,•     I'iiI.Iii.Ii.  \  ,  ,  . . ,  ■  ■  p«  1,1.1 


Jtyursday  f\fterr)Oo\). 


1.  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN— "  Morcean  No.  5,"        Panpaire 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS 

2.  SONG—"  Star  of  my  Heart,"    .  .        L.  Benza 

C.  YOUNGS, 

3.  PIANO  SOLO — "  Fantasia  Impromptu,"        .  Chopin 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 

4.  SONG — "  Welcome.  Pretty  Primrose,"  .  Pinsuti 

MISS   MARTHA   LOWE, 


RECITATION  - 


'Saint  Thecla." 

MISS  STELLA  CLARK, 


6.  SONG— "A  Son  of  the  Desert  am  I,"  W.  A.  Philips 

GEO.  MARSHALL. 

7.  PIANO  SOLO— Waltz,   ....  Chopin 

MISS    M.   HOISINGTON. 

8.  VOCAL  DUET— "  On  Mossy  Banks,"  .  Gilbert 

MISS  MARTHA   LOWE  AND  MR.  C.  YOUNGS. 

9.  PIANO  SOLO— "Bouree,"        .  ,  .  Tours 

MISS  CORNELIA  C    ROESKE. 

in.     VOCAL  DUET— "  The  Fisherman,"   .  .  Gabvssi 

MESSRS.  MOZEALOUS  AND  MARSHALL. 


Mm    Harriet  Crnne  Pitblndo. 


AccompniMHl. 


' 


I » vyf  h ,  I 


'.  .   .1    i 


Jtyursday  ^ver^ir^. 


SELECTIONS  BY  COLT'S  FIRST  REGIMENT  BANC 
MR.   REDFIELD,   DIRECTOR 


l      MARCH        Pro©  se  onal," 
2.    OVERTURE— "Stabal  Mater," 

IIIK  JOLLi   CADET,    . 
4.    GRAND  SELECTION  FROM  "CARMEN," 

G  \l.ui'-    Eccentric."  . 


Batiste 

■ 

.  .1  F.  Gilder 
.  Bizet 
Brooke 


■      CORNET  SOLO     Polka,  "  Yon ng  America."  ./.  , 

C    HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 

SONG.      ....... 

THE  SAENGERBUND      J    WALZ,  DIRECTOR. 

.  -"Afterward  "   . 

C    YOUNGS 

re  iii  the  Anna  of  16808,"  Cox 

C    HARRISON   PRESCOTT 

BONG        Sing    Sweet  Bird,"    .  .  w  , 

MISS  MARTHA   LOWE 

II.     PI  \M>  BOLO       I'.i  •  Scotland."  Outen 


Mr.     M.irn.l    (    r  |  in     I  \  I  I,  I  ,,  ,| ,,  \  ,  ,  ,,,,,  p  „  ,,  |  .  , 
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ESTABLISHED 
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I 


e, 


Insurance,  Loans  and  J^eal  Estate, 

Courant  Building,  66  State  Street. 

Negotiate    loans,   sell  or  exchange  properties,   examine 

titles,  make  appraisals,  let  property  and  attend 

to  the  collection  of  rents. 


Special  Bargains  in  Building 
Lots  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


CITY  RESIDENCES,  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


My  List  of  Farms  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  New  England. 

Stock  Farms,  Tobacco  Farms,  Garden  Truck  Farms,  Fruit  Farms,  and  Farms  adapted 
uiv  Crop.      Farms  in  ihe  West.  Farms  in  the  South.  Texas 
Land  Warrants,  U.  S.  I.and  Warrants. 


Agent  for  I  Tnion  Pacific  R.  R:  Lands, 

A'ean  County  Land  Co.,   California, 

and  Midway  Land  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

COUNTRY  AND  CITY  RESIDENCES  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARMS. 

ALL   KINDS  OF  BUSINESS    CHANCES   FOR   SALE. 

If  you  want  to  sell,  buy,  01  exchange  your  property,  call  on 

E.  SHELTON,  Courant  B'ld'g,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Selection- 
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L.  Vensano 
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S  ng—  '-Queen  of  : 
Henr 
Clarinet  Solo 

-■-'•Great  V,  "  uiderful 

World - 

,.      ...  Bjr  the  Childn 

-.  Duet- "I  1 

Piano  &0I0- 

tion-"Fro1  Cornelia 

Roeske  C 

Chili! 
Solo  For  Alto  Horn—  ".Vor«au  D«  Salon,-' 

«"•■  Pampaire 

Men.-' 
Song— "Th~ 

all 

EVE.'. 

Overture— "Itaaana  in  Alireri-- Rossini 

-       ru's  Orchestra. 

Selection— "Ernani" 

•rchestra. 

Song— "Queen  of  the  Earth" Pinsuti 

Heurv  E   Mozealoua. 
Selection— "Elo-tru-  Polka' 

•■•:•■ 

Children  a 

Song- "Hast  Du  .M  Boehm 

i  bapin. 
Cornot  Solo- Fantasia,  "The  Blue  Bells  of 

Scotland" .       j.  Hurtmond 

C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

Imperial  Farade-March J.  Rixuor 

Hartford   Zither    Club,     Professor    E.     Eitel, 

Dir. 
Recitation— "The  Whistlinu  R*iriment". 

irk. 
Song— "Great,  Wide,  Beautiful.  Wonderful 

world" rnelia  C.  Roeske 

By  the  Children. 

Polka  Brillante  Martini 

Written    Especially    for    Hartford    Mandolin 
Club. 

Song-"Bugler" Pinsuti 

George   Marshall. 

Happy  Hours— Waltz Y,\  Boich 

Hartford  Zither  Club. 

Selection— "Froebel  March" 

Mies  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

Children's  Orchestra. 

Vocal  Duet—   A  'iolden  Day" Campagna 

Miss  A.  J.  Chapin  and  Miss  E.  Patterson. 

Cornet  Solo— "Emma  Waltz" Priener 

irnsnn  Pre* 
Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pitblado,  Accompanist. 
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The  Xation. 


YORK,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  15, 


One  more  literature  has  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  blin.l,  the  Chinese.  The 
enormous  difficulty   ot    r-  j  i  •  q   raised 

characters  a  language  which  has  no  afpbal  et 
lut  4, (xo  lymbob  repn 
and  which  takes  a  lifetime  l<  ■ 
who  see  to  learn,  has  at  length  b. en  over- 
come. 'lbesy>teni  employe!  b  bj  an  ingenious 
reduction  of  the  pound*— an  distinct  from  tt.e 
syllables— c  ,e,  it  is  iound.  can   be 

Uy,  even  by  tbe  very  young.      '1  he 

bt  k  nine,  tbe  i  i 

11.   Mill  la    Bci  tC 

was    pre v*  lit.  d    fi 

to  arm, 

it    Of    the 

Btj  in  learning   lai 

an   lent    I'V 

I 
of  Wl  -.in  U 
.;  ire,  attn 

,, 

nlng  in 
Work  for  tbe  blind  la 

*XI)r  Hurtforil  donrant. 


The  doors 
will  o]  rning. 

MnsloTb  Daj  al  the*  arnivnJL 

Thf  for   this    afternoon   and 

eveni-  follow:— 

Solo  for  Alto  J  I  

P 

Song       -  !.    I. 

Piano  Solo--  "Fair  ..  I  tiopln 

Song— "Wr  ...Pinsuti 

Recitation 

(  lark. 

Sorg—  "A  

W.  A.  Philips 

Marshall 
Piano-  Chopin 

1  'ilbert 
re  and  Mr.  i 

—  Oabusei 
hall. 

Select:                                          nrnont   Band,  Mr. 
Ba 

J.  Walt. 
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AT  TlIK  SI  NSHINE  FAIR. 


1     Work    for    the     Blind.— 

uda      Who      Have      H»-l 
tho 

. 


u    : 

metal 
to-daj 

b.     The    furuitui 

The 

ling,  and    a   large  muni 
l-osod  of.     1 
mippl  l'hinpton   Manufacturing 

any. 

la   with  all  the  dainty  inn 
articles  for  sale  there,  with   I 
tiful  cloth  of  gold  bag 
Rhodes    of    New    York.       Tl 
Arm  also  supply  tbe  fancy    in?. 

W'etL 

good*   for   this  ropplled  D]    II. 

smith,    the    wholesale 

a 
tery  furnish  the  decorated  work  i  n 

•fTee  booth    are    furn 
.  ird     &     l  an  1  .      1. 

n    on    1 1 

■  lid    ('.     H.    l'utt 
th*t     I 

Hurd,  Mellen  &  Hewee  furui 
china  and  lo 

- 
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Am  i  .<    as- 

sisted  the    fair,   llaaars.  HcuM.-  n 
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mi  in  I 
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course,  of  the  blind  children's  orchestra, 
was  the. best  thing  of  the  evening.  The 
club's  rendering  of  the  "Polka  Brillante," 
written  especially  for  the  club,  was  especially 
effective.  The  children's  orchestra,"  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Cordelia  0.  Roeske, 
again  delighted  the  audience.  No  one  can 
listen  to  the  playing  of  these  children  with- 
out wondering  at  the  untirmg  patience  and 
;  skill  required  to  train  them. 

This  afternoon  there  was  a  selected 
musical  programme,  including  songs  by  Mr. 
< '.  Youngs,  Miss  Martha  Lowe,  George 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Mozealous;  recitation  by 
Mi-.-,  Stella  Clark  and  piano  solo  by  Miss  M. 
Hoisington. 

This  evening  Colt's  band,  Mr.  RedfleM, 
director,  and  the  S.-engerbund  will  give  the 
concert.    The  programme  is  as  follows: 

Miueh—  "Processional" Baptiste 

Overture— "Stabat  Mater" . Rossini 

The  .Jolly  Cadet J.  F.  Gilder 

Grand  Selection  from  "Carmen" Bizet 

Galop Brooke 

Cornet  Solo— Polka.  "Young  America" J.  Levy 

C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

Song 

The  Ssengerbund,  .1.  Waltz,  Director. 

Bong— "Afterward" 

C.  Youngs. 

Cornet  Bolo— "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"..,. Cox 

C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

Song- "King.  Sweet  Bird" „W.  Ganz 

KiflB  Martha  Lowe. 

Piano  Solo— "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland" Oesten 

Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pitblado.  Accompanist. 


fSht  %m%ftxb  @Smfc& 


Hartford,    Saturday,    Dec.   17,    1892. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  FAIR. 


Heart    Sunshine     Soclety'8    Successful 
Enterprise  at  the  Armory. 


The  Heart  Sunshine  society  closed  its 
three  days'  successful  fair  at  the  First  Regi- 
ment armory,  Thursday.  The  attendance 
has  been  large,  the  musical  programmes 
have  been  excellent,  the  display  at 
the  booths  has  been  brilliant,  and 
the  sales  fair.  Although  no  returns 
are    in     as   yet,    without    doubt    the 

has  realized  a  handsome  amount.    Most 
of  the  goods  sold  at  the  booths  were  supplied 

by  local  merchant*  and  told  on  comtnl 

so  it  is  iinj)Ossible  to  determine  an  yet,    even 
approximately,    what   the   profit   may     be, 
•  are  also  some  forty  different   people 
who  have    l>een    selling    tickets,    and    I 
have  not  yet  reported, 
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accompaniments  and  rehearsed  the  musi- 
cians. Thanks  are  due  to  the  leaders  and 
members  of  both  Colt's  and  Pope's  band ; 
the  Hartford  Mandolin  club;  the 
Maennerchor:  the  Trinity  College  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  clubs;  Sev- 
ern's orchestra;  the  Hartford  Zither 
club;  the  Saengerbund;  Alexander  Angus, 
who  superintended  putting  up  the  booths; 
the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  union:  Mrs. 
Henry  Redfield,  who  sent  a  check  for  §2o;  D. 
S.  Walton  of  New  York,  who  furnished 
wrapping  paper  and  twine;  Mrs.  Ira  Forbes, 
who  had  charge  of  the  restaurant  depart- 
ment; Mr.  George  Marshal  (blind),  who  had 
charge  of  the  musical  programmes,  and  who 
handled  the  whole  work  splendidly.  His 
baritone  and  clarionet  solos  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. As  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  his  work  in 
almost  all  departments  of  this  difficult  under- 
taking has  been  of  the  first  importance. 

Miss  Roeske,  another  member  of  the  Heart 
Sunshine  society,  has  received  many  and 
deserved  thanks  for  her  varied  and  good 
works.  Miss  Chapin  of  New  Haven,  whose 
vocal  gifts  delighted  the  crowds ;  Miss  Pat- 
terson, who  sang  with  her  in  duets,  was  also 
much  liked.  Miss  Martha  Lowe  (Hartford 
— another  member)  rendered  some  very  fine 
soprano  solos.  Mr.  Redfield  favored  the  au- 
dience with  a  remarkably  fine  cornet  solo. 

The  musical  features  on  the  last  night  were 
very  fine.  The  superb  cornet  playing  of  Mr. 
C.  Harrison  Prescott  of  Boston  won  all 
hearts. 

Miss  Mary  Hoisington's  piano  solos  were 
highly  admired. 

Another  member  of  the  society,  voung 
Mr.  Henry  Mozealous  of  New  Haven,  ren- 
dered some  exquisitely  fine  tenor  solos.  He 
also  played  delightfully  on  the  alto  horn . 

Among  the  other  blind  people  who  assisted 
in  the  entertainment,  Miss  Stella  Clark  of 
this  city  was  a  favorite  with  the  audience. 
Her  recitations  are  full  of  dramatic  force 
and  she  bids  fair  to  be  a  popular  entertainer. 
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CLEARED    1'KOM    $600    TO  $800. 


But  tho  Heart  Sunshine  Fair  Did  More 

Thau  to  Make  Money. 
,  Although  quite  a  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing the  sale  of  tickets  aro  yet  to  be  heard 
from,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Heart  Sun- 
shine carnival  aud  fair  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  at  $2,000.  From  this,  of 
course,  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the 
articles  sold,  as  unlike  other  fairs  these  arti- 

with  but  few  exceptions,  were  pur- 
chased of  the  dealers  at  the  usual  wholesale 
prices,  the  right  to  return  articles  not  sold 
being  agreed  upon.  It  is  safe  to  estimate, 
however,  that  from  $600  to  1800  will  be 
realized.  This  result,  when  the  stormy  and 
dismal  weather  is  takeu  into  account,  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  tue  Heart  Sunshine 
Society. 

The  money  realized,  however,  from  the 
fair  is  felt  by  the  members  of  the  society  to 
be  of  far  less  importance  than  the  fact 
that  the  undertaking,  iu  its  incep- 
tion, management  and  succesful  termi- 
nation, was  an  achievement  of  the  blind. 
The  public  are  already  aware  that  the 
Heart  Sunshine  Society  is  an  organization 
of  the  blind  for  the  blind.  It.  has  under- 
taken a  work  not  before  thought  possible 
in  America,  and  BO  far  as  is  known  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  attempt  on  tho  part  of 
the  blind  people  themselves,  through  or- 
ganization and  concert  of  action,  to  inau- 
gurate a  movement  that  shall  emancipate 
them  from  a  bondage  far  more  crushing 
than  the  loss  of  sight  itself.  Self-reliant 
blind  persons  who  have  succeeded  in  cary- 
[ng  o  ii  b  '  areer  for  themselves,  have  often 
thai    the    idea    entertained    by  Beelng 

B,of  The  utter  helplessness  of  the  blind, 
ad  times  more  of   an  obstacle  in 
the  r    pal  than  the  loss  of 

sight. 
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all  the  assistance  that  was  given,  and  the 
people  of  Hartford  on  the  other  hand  are 
very  glad  to  put  on  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellent  spirit  and  unusual 
ability  shown  in  the  management  of  the  en- 
terprise, which,  in  all  its  scope  and  with  all 
its  unusual  features,  was  from  first  to  last, 
in  the  hands  of  the  blind. 
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BOSTON,  DEC.  23,  1892. 


- — -  Mrs.  John  C.  PhiUlps  will  to-morrow  give  her 
anneal  Christmas  tree  for  the  children  In  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  her  own  children  assisting  In  Its 
preparation,  and  In  the  good  Mine  thus  provided  tor  tb'e 
slghtle  s  little  people  who  have  no  homes  or  are  too  far 
away  from  them  to  go  home  for  the  holidays. 

- —  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  J>  Ha  Ward  Howe,  Miss 
Olga  Gardut-r,  Mr.  John  8.  Dwlgut,  Miss  Foleom,  Mr. 
and  tors.  A.  T.  Whlilhg,  and  Mr*.  George  Allen  were 
among  the  few  especially  invited  guests  »t  the  Christ- 
mas party  of  the  little  tllud  people  Id  the  Ktndergarte o 
on  Friday  morcing.  This  la  the  children's  owo  day, 
when  they  ted  stories  and  sing  carols  for  their  friends, 
and  then  give  them  the  presents  which  they,  have 
thought  out  and  their  tenderly  guided  little  lingers 
have  prepared.  Mn  Anagnos  was  here,  proud  and 
happy  over  the  new  gymnasium  and  over  the  new 
building,  which  Is  going  to  make  It  possible  to  open  the 
doers  of  the  home  to  those  who  are  waiting  or  room, 
tte  is,  however,  weighed  down  bv  the  responsibility  of 
the  $21,000  debt  on  the  bulldlog  and  the  lack  of  tangible 
means  of  support.  If  ever  there  was  an  appealing 
charity,  It  Is  this  one,  of  making  so  very  happy  the 
poor  blind  babies,  who  otberwltte  would  be  doomed  to 
a  cruelly  uncared  for  Hie.  A.  peep  Into  the  sunshiny 
little  faces  of  the  three  dozen  small  people  now  In  the 
home  Is  a  lesson  worth  any  ha;  k  »c".ouat  In  the  land. 
Let  the  bank  accounts  ba  tapped,  then,  generously  to 
extend  the  work. 
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FRIDAY,   DEC.  23,  1892. 


BLIND  BUT  NOT  HELPLESS. 

Children  of  the  Kindergarten  Mad* 
Presents  to  Friends  Today  and  Sang 
Sweetly  for  Them. 

"If  Froehel  hasn't  been  canonized  bv  the 
church,  he  ouffht  to  be."  said  one  of  the 
company  of  visitors  this  morning:  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  remark  found  au  echo  in  many  hearts 
as  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  little 
kindergartens -who,  but  for  Froebel,  would 
have  been  deprived  of  as  much  pappiness 
themselves  and  of  giving  so  much  to  others 
—presented  their  appealingly  beautiful 
little  entertainment. 

Each  Christmas  since  the  kindergarten 
was  opened  have  the  children's  par- 
ents and  friends  and  a  few  of  the 
nearest  friends  of  the  institution  been 
invited  to  a  party  in  which  th  echil- 
drcn  are  the  hosts  and  hostesses.  This 
morning  the  sun  streamed  cheerily  in 
through  the  windows  ol  the  Day  st.  home 
in  .Jamaica  P  an  upou  a  leathering  that 
tilled  and  oversowed  the  generous-sized 
school  room  that  was  festooned  with  laure 
and  ornamented  with  glistening  holly, 
studded  with  gay  red  berries,  just  as  if  the 
little  sightless  eyes  had  vision. 

The  silver  star  set  high  above  the  heads 
of  me  boys  and  girls  clustered  in  the  bow 
window 

Shone  Not  a  Whtt  More  Brightly 
than  their  little  faces,  which  were  fairly 
aglow  with  the  pleasure  they  felt. 

Nature  has  klndiy  provided  that  often- 
times the  sightless  eyes  are  scarcely  to  be 
told  from  seeing  ones,  and  the  faculty  of 
.dght  denied  the  children  is  almost  more 
than  compensated  by  the  knowledge  of 
suffering  they  are  snared,  and  the  greater 
share  of  pleasure  in  being  ah  .  e  that  is  theirs, 
and  which  is  evidenced  in  their  every  move- 
ment. 

The  exercises  wete  most  informal,  con- 
sisting of  music  and  recitations  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  aud  then  the  distribution 
by  t  emselves  of  their  presents  to  their 
friendd?.  i,ittle  Guy  Ja'cubson.  Jimmie 
Cunningham  and  Dora  Newton  had  quaint 
little  stories  in  verse  to  tell,  intermingled 
with  Yule  tide  carols  sung  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, with  solos  bv  Sophia  Muldoon. 

Sophia.  Elizabeth  Sanders  and  Mar.tba 
Griffin  sang,  also  a  trio  that  was  avswetot  as 
a  chime  of  silver  bells.  Wilber  Dodge 
played  a  waltz  upon  the  piano,  and  these 
numbers  and  other  musical  bits  and 
reading  selections  made  up  the  first 
oart  ol  the  programme  which  was  all  toe 


brief,  the  tingle  bem*  a  waltz,  played  by  tbe 
Kindergarten  orchestra,  written  for  them 
by  their  music  teacher.  M;ss  Roeske. 

Triis.  as  was  every  ii umber,  was  received 
with  many  expressions  of  pleasure  by  the 
m!,ued..  *??.ls-  *lnon<  whom  were:  .Mrs. 
Julia  Y>  ard  Howe.  Miss  Olga  Gardner  Mrs. 
Charles  Adams.  Mrs.  (;»;,rge  Fowler.  Dr. 
nuel  hlioc.  Hiss  Folsom,  Miss  Molt 
Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wtming  Mr 
(.'banning  Rust.  Mr.  .lo  .n  S.  Dwich 
Moulton.  Mr.  Walter  R.  Forbusb. 

The  gifte  distributed  by  the  children 
which  were  laid  out  In  the  dots'  school- 
room, were  the  work  of  the  children's  own 
hands,  vo  hay  the  materials  for  which  ther 
hare  saved  their  pennies,  and  to  make 
which 

(They  Have  Worked  Away 
in  their  kindergarten  school  hours  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  season  welling  tip  in 
their  hearts.  The  variety  of  the  articles 
made  by  these  baby  tinkers  was  amazing: 
there  were  backgrounds  for  calen- 
dars worked  in  gav  wools,  and  from  them 
on  to  photograph  cases,  aprons,  brnsh  broom 
cases,  veil  holders  and  so  on  and  toon,  each 
child  bavmz  made  a  present  for  whom  he 
pleased,  and  inst  what  he  pleased. 

Miss  Olga  Gardner,  who  is  a  great  favorite 
at  the  Kindergarten,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
photograph  frame. 

For  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whom  one 
little  fellow  thought  "ought  to  have  some- 
thing nice,"  there  was  a  brush  broom  case, 
and  little 

"Tommy."  the  b'ind.  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  who  two  years  ago  was  a  seem  ntr  y 
homeless  baby  savage,  made  two  of  the 
cunnlngest  gifts  of  all.  a  sachet  case  for 
Mif.s  BUI!  and  a  postal  card  bolder  tor  Mr. 
nos. 

Mr.  Anag  nos.  the  great-hearluf.  father  of 
the  Kanderganent  was  present,  of  course  his 
heart  being  big  enough  ana  his  shoulders 
broad  enough  to  carry  the  Kindergarten  as 
well  as  the  big  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
advanced  scholars. 

He  showed  the  visitors  the  gymnasium 
ancthalt  and  the  Perkinsst.  building,  which 
is  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  girls, 
both  of  which  are  nearing  completion 
rapidly.  The  latter  wi.l  be  dedicated 
n«xtniontli,  and  will  open  up  there 
the  way  to  admitting  to  what 
may  reverently  enough  be  termed  heaven 
to  the  many  lit  le  blind  children  now  wait- 
ing in  outer  darkness. 

The  chi.dren  now  in  th»  kindergarten  are 
the  most  appealing  argument,  they  are 
such  a  wholesome  and  sweet  and  happy 
flock,  from  Tommy  and  Willie  Rob  ins 
(who  will  arrive  from  her  visit  to  her 
borne  in  Texas  next  week),  who  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  nor  speak,  to  the 
merry  little  patterers  who  this  mornlig 
played  their  baby  games,  said  their  baby 
verses  and  sang  th»iir  babv  songs  for  the 
small  number  who  alone  coul  i  De  accom- 
modated. 

there  are  no  available  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  t   e  new  building,  and   it  starts  with 
a  debt  ol  131  •""  '•  but  those  who  are  giving 
tho  work   of  being  eyes  for 
■   1  by  Mr.  Auasmos.  hope 
pathetic  people  of  the  citv  and 
Stare  will  l>e  moved  to  aid  them  materially. 
0  whod*  not  go  home  for  their 
.   ation  will  hangup  theirxtock- 
Incs  on  Christmas  eve.  and  on  Mondav  Mrs. 
John  Phillips  of  Marlboro  xt..  according  to 
her  annual  custom,  will  with  her  children, 
go  out  to  tho   k  ndergarten    and    arrange  a 
tree  for  the  wee  blind  folk,  this  gracious  act 
being  a  private    party    exclusively    for  the 
family  at  the  kindergarten. 
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SATURDAY,     DECEMBER    31,    1892. 


In  Boattl  I'.ii-lira. 
Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  frozen  ground, 
the  steam  plough  used  in  excavating  the  high 
land  at  the  northwest  corner  of  East  Fifth 
street.  South  Eoston,  could  not  be  used  during 
the  past  week.  Wcrk.  however,  is  being  pushed 
as  rapl  .  'de.  The  area  to  be  exc 

re  feet.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  tor  tho  Blind,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  build  a  block  of  four  brick  tenement 
houses,  to  be  comploted  in  the  spring. 
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\  MORNING,  DLL'.  U, 

tO  PREVENT  BLIND  \ 
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The  Silent  Worker, 


TRENTON,  DECEMBER  22,    1892. 


We  are  very  glad  to  bear  that,  in 
all  probability,  tbe  reports  of  Helen 
Keller's  recent  break  down  in  bealth 
were  very  much  exaggerated   if  not 
entirely  mistaken.     Miss  Emilie  A. 
Poulsson,  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
fascinating   writer   for  children  and 
also  as  tbe  head  of  the  kindergarten 
scbools  in    Boston,  recently  spent  a 
few  days  with  Miss  Gillin  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  school.     Miss  Poulsson  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  Helen  Keller 
and   could    hardly   fail    to   know   if 
she    were    in    such  a   condition    as 
described.     Miss  Poulsson  said  that 
she  had  heard    from    Helen   Keller 
quite  lately  and  that  she  was  much 
interested  in  a  plan  of  her  own   to 
write  stories  to  be  printed  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  for  Deaf 
Children  near  Boston.     We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  report  of  her  illness 
may  prove  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 


We  call  attention  to  the  letter  from 
.Miss  Helen  Keller  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column.  Every 
one  will  be  glad  to  have  the  distress- 
ing reports  in  regard  to  her  health 
finally  set  at  rest.  The  facsimile 
reproduction  of  her  signature  was 
made  in  our  office  and  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  reader-. 


FROM  HELEN    KELLER. 

She  Refutes  The  Statement  that  She  is  Broken  Down. 

[Since  the  note  in  another  column  in  regard  to  Helen  Keller  was 
printed,  we  have  received  the  following  letter  from  her  which  our 
readers  will  be  very  glad  to  see.  It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  this 
wonderfully  gifted" and  lovely  girl  is  still  in  possession  of  health  and 
spirits  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary.  We  are  sorry  to  have  given 
circulation  to  the  story,  but  it  came  to  us  on  what  seemed  good 
authority.] 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 
To  the  Silent  Worker: 

Dear  Editor  : — I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  sev- 
eral of  the  newspapers  for  the  deaf,  regarding  my 
health  are  not  true.  I  am  not  "broken  down"  and 
I  am  not  "helpless"  or  "melancholy."  Such  mistakes 
annoy  my  parents  and  teacher  and  pain  me.  I  was 
not  very  well  last  summer,  and  I  felt  sad  sometimes 
(I  suppose  every  one  is  dull  occasionally),  but  I  am 
well  and  happy  now.  I  love  my  books,  my  studies, 
and  all  of  my  occupations ;  and  I  would  like  to 
have  my  friends  think  of  me  as  being  very  happy. 
I  am  spending  the  winter  at  home,  surrounded  by 
loving  friends  and  my  pets.  Yes,  truly  I  am  happy, 
and  growing  happier  each  day  that  I  live,  because  of 
the  new,  strange  beautiful  knowledge  that  is  coming 
to  me.  So,  dear  Editor  rejoice  with  me!  and  be 
glad  that  this  sad  story  is  all  a  mistake.  My  parents 
and  teacher  send  their  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind 
words  of   sympathy,    in    which    I    join. 


§  acific  g irld  f potts. 

Published  every  Saturday 
At  318  Fine  St.  (Room  22)  S.  F..  Oal. 
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THE  OENAMEH  I   OF  DOU    l.<>\  ERS. 


Editor  Fiki.d  Spobts :  Baying  allowed  me  to  ex- 
press my  detestation  of  some  of  tl  -  that 
disfigure  dogdom,  will  you  nof  permit  me  to  say  a  few 

words  on  the  other  side,  in  introducing  to  the  dog  lov- 
public  the  one  dog  lover,  whose  every  expressed  thought 
has  been  a  crown  of  honor  to  her,  and  through  whose 
love  of  dogs  and  the  interest  thereby  aroused  among 
the  body  of  dog  lovers,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 


tears  her  exquisite  nature  showed  itself  in  her  Baying, 
"They  could  not  have  known  what  a  : 
was  or  they  would  not  have  done  it."  In  a  different 
spirit  from  Helen's  I  communicated  the  incident  to 
Forest  and  Stream  and  to  their  exceeding  honor,  the 
dog  lovers  of  this  country  and  England  were  touched, 
and  in  an  in-  veinenl    was    made    to    provide 

her  another  dog ;  reaching  so  far  that  the  editor  of  the 
London  Keeper  publicly  asked  the   prii 

paying  for  -uch  a  dog,  Bhould  the  movement  here  fail 

of  SU'-, 

This  proposal  was  c   nveyed    to    Helen   and   she    im- 
mediately asked   that   any   money   thus    contributed 
should   lie  diverted   from    the   original    purposi 
devoted  to  educating  another  blind   a  ute,   whoj 
ents  were  too  poor  '  I  I  This  appeal. 

in    its   complete  ■Bselfiohness,  was   irresistable  and 

1  ind  Stream  having  kindly  undertaken  '<>  he  the 

custodian  of  contributions,  a  movement  was  set  in,  that 
has   resulted    in   a  fund   of    betweei    j      0  and  $4000. 


Jho.fi.  ffl)L.  n ^-u, 
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HELEN  KELLER  S  PORTRAIT  AND  LETTER. 


of  chantv  that  adorn-  our  history,  •  I  through 

ul  conclu 
The  bittory  of  the  blind  mute,  Helen  Keller,  is 
known  to  all.  Thai  a  child  of  twelve  \  •  .u-,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  bai  developed  Into  an  exquisite  perfection 
ol  womanhood,  full  ol  love,  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
and  of  an  intelligence  rare  in  the 

well  known,  hut  l(  lly  known  that  thi* 

emphatic  negation  ol  the  Idea  of  innate  boman  wiek« 

>f  dogs,  nor  how   h''i    loi 

them  wan  thr  means  of  bringing  li^ht  into  the  life  of 

another  mortal  afflicted  like  i  •  tout  two  yean 

ched 

to  Helen,  wa-  killed  while  ini  nningat  I 

by  virtue  of  one  of  the  stupid   town  ordinances,  no! 
uncommon  in  our  ooonti 

the  child,  but    i  i    flowing 


While  hut  a  small  portion  ol  this  total  was  sent  direct- 

■iid  Btream,    till  il  is  the  fact,  thai  the 
oog  feature  in  the  case  wa    the  incident   thai 

sympathy  and  mi.  res!  in  the  mal 
l  »i .  .1 .  Prank  Peri  prepai ing 

end  greatly  enlarged  edition  ol   bia  well-known  work 
mi  dogs  end  their  treatment,  incorporating  h 

ins  and  adding  new   departments,  Including 
everything  a  dog  lovei  know     outside  techni- 

cal descriptions  o!  l)rei  I  a    ik    will    be   iIIum- 

trated  with   portrait*  of  many  well-known  di 
and  it  was  suggested   to  I)  •  public 

bad  a  lower  opinion  ol  dog  men  than  the  latter  fully 

■  I,  it   would   i.i ■  .iii .  ■  ■  ;•  i  t  hem  shine  In 

n  ill.  till  light  by  tin  n  with  the  one  eon- 

gpl<  ious    dog    lover    who  \  nil    pun 

ion  ol  i hi intf  the  pici ure  ami  the 

letter  (ran  confided  to  me,  and  youi  res 

•  •  Helen  that  the  incident  ol  hei  dog  being  killed 


/y? 


the  result  therefrom,  was  the  link  connecting  her  with 
dog  lovers,  nobody  aided  or  added  to  her  own  thoughts 
as  presented  in  this  letter.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the 
pre-eminent  work  on  dogs,  one  simply  beyond  com- 
parison with  any  preceding  work,  should  be  orna- 
mented by  one,  if  not  the  most  exquisite  letters  of  "a 
bit  of  heaven  dropped  to  earth."  W.  WaA 

Hulton,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1892. 
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